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NUREMBERG; OR, HOW TO BUILD HOUSES. 


Ir is impossible to wander, of a 
fine summer evening, under the 
shadow of the tall grey gables, 
gradually yielding to the influence 
and power of the place, without 
becoming filled with the feeling 
that Nuremberg has about it a tone 
of mellow unity, as if it were a 
work of art created by one gifted 
mind.. Perhaps this feeling comes 
on with all the greater strength 
and distinctness if one has just 
descended from Munich, that city 
of fantastic toys. We bow to the 
noble collections of art, the pic- 
tures and the statues, while hold- 
ing little reverence for the build- 
ings in which they are stored. 
Here we have a model of the Pitti 
Palace at Florence; there a repe- 
tition of a basilica in Rome. It 
seems to be held as an addition to 
the triumphant character of a tri- 
umphal arch that it is modelled 
on the arch of Constantine. All 
this mimicry may claim the merit 
of exemplifying the virtue of hu- 
mility. Perhaps another merit may 
be conceded to it, that of provid- 
ing instructive examples of a prac- 
tice to be avoided. [Every fine 
building is made for its own place. 
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The architect who is a true artist: 
finds a great part of his materials 
in the surrounding conditions, be 
they natural, as in scenery, or arti- 
ficial, as in other buildings. Take 
any of the masterpieces of archi- 
tectural art from its own place and 
deposit it elsewhere, you run as 
great risk of losing its peculiar 
grace and influence as if you were 
to take its several parts to pieces 
and re-erect them in a fresh com- 
bination—as children pull down 
and raise again the architectural 
triumphs achieved by their boxes 
of wooden Dutch bricks. Either 
would be an outrage of the illus- 
trious canon shadowed out in the 
opening of the “ Art of Poetry :” 


“Humano capiti cervicem pictor equinam 
Jungere si velit, et varias inducere plumas 
Undique collatis membris, ut turpiter atrum. 
Desinat in piscem mulier formosa eee: 
Spectatum admisgi risum teneatis amici?” 


The mimicry that prevails in 
Munich was deliberately adopted 
by King Ludvie as a_ brilliant 
idea that would make his capital 
one of the finest in the world, and 
his own name one of the most 
illustrious among monarchs. To. 
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test the efficiency of the system, 
stand, if you please, for a good 
while, gazing on one of the sphynx- 
es in the Crystal Palace. You have 
dreams of a visit to Egypt some 
day—will the Crystal Palace satisfy 
your desires? Is your gaze on that 
piece of painted plaster equivalent 
to a sojurn at Carnac or Luxor, 
among the granite monsters and 
the hot sands? Will it excite and 
inspire you to moralise in this 
fashion ?— 


“Time sadly overcometh all things, 
and is now dominant, and sitteth upon 
a sphynx, and looketh unto Memphis 
and old Thebes ; while his sister Ob- 
livion reclineth, semi-somnous, on a 
pyramid, gloriously triumphing, mak- 
ing puzzles of Titanian erections, and 
turning old glories intodreams. His- 
tory sinketh beneath her cloud. The 
traveller, as he paceth amazedly 
through those deserts, asketh of her, 
who builded them, and she mumbleth 
something, but what it is he heareth 
not.” * 


Then that Alhambra’ chamber, 
with all its faithful duplication of 
mouldings, and incrustations, and 
mosaics, will it serve the part of 
the desolated palace castle of the 
Arabian kings of Granada, calling 
us back to the days when the 
Moslem’s sword seemed destined 
to subdue Christendom, and his 
intellectual efforts to fill the world 
with light? Yet no one can dis- 
pute the beauty and perfection of 
the imitative work. 

Let us not say a word in dis- 
paragement of the homage due to 
the imitative arts. They are so 
great and valuable that it is doing 
a vast service if one can ‘analyse 
them with a view to separating 
their different degrees and forms, 
and assigning to each its proper 
position in the respect of mankind. 
The productions of imitative art 
are often infinitely more noble than 
the objects imitated. Cuyp and 
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Swanevelt could give beauty and 
sentiment on canvas to a dirt 
Dutch ditch. Murillo and Teni- 
ers, dealing with human mate. 
rials of parallel grade — mendi- 
cants and sottish beors—could call 
admiration to the repetition of 
them on canvas, as objects that the 
eye delighted to look upon. Hog.- 
arth could confer a higher dignity 
still on the same objects by appeal- 
ing to the heart and the conscience 
rather than to the eye and the fancy, 

But there are other services for 
the mimic or imitative arts to 
perform besides those of the 
zesthetic. A great part of the 
teaching of mankind belongs to 
them. Claimants to the highest 
grade of intellect must admit that 
by no study of books, and by 
no diving into the unfathomable 


‘depths of their own individuality, 


could they have made, in attempts 
to realise a lion, an elephant, or a 
rhinoceros, any approach to the 
influence of a paltry print. Cuvier, 
Audubon, and Buffon knew, of 
course, what imitative art can 
teach to no one; but the objects 
brought within such high know- 
ledge are more or less limited; and 
it is possible that for an idea of a 
Chinese pagoda, or of an Egyptian 
pyramid, or of an English cotton- 
spinning machine, even intellects 
of so high a rank as these might 
be indebted to imitative art— 
say in the prints of an _ encyclo- 
pedia or in some similar shape. 
Without pictures the knowledge of 
the common people—their know- 
ledge of things actually existing 
—would be narrowed to their 
daily walk and work. There is a 
great arena of knowledge for which 
the world is indebted to produc- 
tions of the drawer and the en- 
graver—work not entitled to be 
counted as art, and -claiming no 
rank above mere mechanism. Let 
us take it at its value, then, as 





_ * This passage was first printed in the collected edition of Sir Thomas Browne’s 
works by Wilkins. It is believed not to be the work of Browne, but that does 
not make it the less eloquent. 


. 
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humble work that does humble 
duty in teaching mankind. 

But there is no doubt that an 
exact model of anything gives a 
fuller knowledge of it than any 
representation on a flat surface can 
afford. Hence the services of the 
Crystal Palace. The imitative 
portion of its contents is simply 
a vast magazine of facsimiles for 
the purpose of making people’s 
eyes acquainted with the form and 
colour of many of the most memor- 
able and noble objects scattered over 
the face of the earth. But these 
mere mechanical repetitions must 
not be permitted to approach, in 
our estimate, the dignity of the 
original objects. To a mind fitted 
for the enjoyment of the real and 
the grand, the whole gaudy bazaar 
is incapable of affording even so 
much material for thought and 
luxurious rumination as an even- 
ing spent in pottering about 
Stonehenge, and reflecting on the 
impenetrable mystery shrouding 


the history and purposes of the 


mighty uncouth fabric. 

There is here something like a 
parallel with cheap shallow liter- 
ature. It is an excellent thing 
for the uneducated, but a pernic- 
ious thing if it be permitted to 
supersede the literature of those 
who are the educated, and should 
be the studious. The penny com- 
municator of useful knowledge 
does a world of good to him who 
cannot obtain, or if he obtained 
could not apply to use, a higher 
apparatus of instruction. The 
great collection in the Crystal 
Palace is for imitative instruction 
what a popular encyclopedia is 
to literary instruction. Every one 
will perhaps find something there 
that will enlarge his knowledge, 
but nothing that will go to super- 
sede the study of the reality of 
which it is an imitation, provided 
that be accessible. Few men have 
seen all the original things imi- 
tated in this collection, and there- 
fore to many it affords instruction. 
To the lower grade of intellect it is 
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a show, conveying all the pleasures 
of a show. Wherever in this 
way it tends to supersede aspira. 
tion after great realities, it has 
that levelling influence on the 
intellect which we have attributed 
to superficial literature. Both civil- 
ise and improve the ignorant, and 
both have a tendency to bring 
down minds that should follow 
higher ranges of study to the level 
reached by the ignorant in this 
their improved condition. If we 
keep steadily to these distinctions 
we shall see the value of mere 
repetitions through a process of 
mechanical mimicry. They teach 
us merely something of the nature 
of the original. They are incapable 
of repeating the influence that the 
original may have on the mind of 
the observer and the student. To 
reach this we must have some 
new original, and discard the 


copy. 

It is the object of this paper to 
be analytical, not dogmatical. Dog- 
matism in art, and especially in 
architecture, has of late become an 
sesthetic nuisance. Words have 
been chosen from the nomenclature 
of the vices as they are used in the 
wordy warfare of scolding old wo- 
man of the vicious orders, and have 
been hurled at men who have 
planned buildings on rules of art 
displeasing to the assailants. Why 
can we not have catholicity in art 
as in literature—prose and poetry 
—the epic, the satirical, and the 
pensive—all to be enjoyed in turn? 
We pity the man who cannot enjoy 
St. Paul’s as well as York Minster. 
Go to hapless Strasburg, and spend 
an hour or two in admiring wonder 
in the cathedral, and a close exam- 
ination of the carved mouldings 
that three hundred feet from the 
ground are as sharply and minutely 
cut as if they were intended for a 
drawing-room chimney-piece. We 
hope you have thoroughly enjoyed 
it; yet will our compassion extend 
to you if, after having exhausted 
your contemplative humour on this 
noble shrine, you scorn stepping 
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to the neighbouring church of St. 
Thomas and bestowing a morsel 
of admiration on the tempestuous 
monument to Marshal Saxe by 
Pigalli, filling the whole end of the 
church with complex florid details 
in marble. It is the very excess, 
no doubt, of the French Roubillac 
school, a kind of Saturnalia of 
chiselling; but it is, like many of 
Roubillac’s own, a great work of 
genius. 

With these preliminary fore- 
shadowings, it is proper here to 
set forth the text of what is to 
follow. It is to show the influ- 
ence of one of these esthetic 
bigotries which took a revolution- 
ary shape in breaking in upon 
the calm progress of an art that 
would have grown and worked on 
in peace to its own legitimate con- 
clusion. We refer to the Renais- 
sance, when the classical models 
broke in upon the Gothic. We 
have all read in our school-books 
how the Goths, and Huns, and Van- 
dals, and so forth, broke in upon 
the Roman empire and scattered 
abroad its art, literature, and civil- 
isation. It was with something 
almost like a retaliation that classic 
art arose from its ashes and rush- 
ed upon the quiet Gothic school, 
throwing it all into much-admired 
disorder. We have a few words to 
say for the purpose of securing for 
®% moment the reader’s attention 
to the influence this inroad has 
wrought on the domestic depart- 
ment, as we may call it, of archi- 
fecture,—on the houses we live in, 
whether in street or lawn. 

There is no pedigree more dis- 
tinct than that of our several styles 
of architecture, from Thebes down- 
wards. Even the invasion of the 
classical school is distinct in its 
nature and effects—more distinct, 
indeed, in its eruptive violence than 
the calm onward progress of other 

eriods. The growth of the severe 

eauty of Grecian architecture out 
of the massive solidity of the 
Egyptian, is as distinct as the bud- 
ding and blooming of the blossom 
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ona tree. When the perfect Greck 
models were handed over to the 
Roman he decorated them with the 
crowning honours of the Arch, 
This, conjoined with the mighty 
dome, enriched and beautified the 
old severe methods, symmetrical but 
limited, with elements of decorative 
development in boundless variety, 

We have at this point reached 
an epoch in the dynasty of archi- 
texture. It is to present to us 
the strange phenomenon—a phe- 
nomenon so strange that it is 
difficult to make it credible—of 
an art deliberately degenerating 
and descending from the height 
of excellence reached by it. Ro- 
man architecture, gradually relax- 
ing its rules as a high art and 
becoming slovenly, sank into the 
style known as Norman and some- 
times as Romanesque,—the style 
of our oldest arched churches and 
castles. We may not at the first 
glance recognise in massive and 
gloomy structures, such as_ the 
White Tower, Rochester, New- 
castle, and Bamborough, the le- 
gitimate descendants of the light, 
airy, many-coloured Roman villa. 
But in Italy and the south of 
France the pedigree may be easily 
and indubitably traced. There you 
may see the new architecture—the 
heavy structural style of the middle 
ages, growing, as it were before the 
eye, out of the degradation of the 
pure classic. In judging by the 
eye alone, it is sometimes a nice 
point to try the skill of the adept, 
whether he is looking on some 
work of the eleventh century, 
when the classic was _ lapsing 
into the barbarous germs of the 
Gothic, or of the sixteenth century, 
when the perfected Gothic was to 
make at least as barbarous a com- 
bination with the resuscitated clas- 
sic. The purposes to which the 
new growth of architecture was to 
be applied tempered their charac- 
ter. It had to serve religion and 
war before it protected the domes- 
tic hearth, The Church of the 
Christian was all over civilised 
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Europe the simple adaptation of 
the basilica of the Roman. It is 
only curious to note that recent 
discoverers in outlying districts 
—as in Ireland and the High- 
lands of Scotland—have found 
small devotional cells and temples 
built with great labour and con- 
siderable structural skill by a peo- 
ple unacquainted with the con- 
struction of the arch. For the 
military uses of the art, it has been 
supposed that the first rude square 
blocks of the Norman system of 
fortification were imitated from Ro- 
man fortresses, such as we see 
them in the mile castles of the 
great Roman wall in Northumber- 
land. This idea is likely enough 
to be true, but the form is so sim- 
ple and obvious that it might have 
occurred at any time to any people 
who could apply stone and lime to 
their legitimate purposes. Such 
buildings were known in Eastern 
States, and the great wall of China 
is a vast chain of them. In 
the countries where the square 
towers cropped out either at an 
early or a late period of the Gothic 
age—such as the British Islands— 
the primitive fortresses had been 
stone ramparts, turf mounds, 
ditches, and the like, within which 
there probably were temporary ha- 
bitations like the barracks of a 
fort. 

The use of the Norman architec- 
ture for fortresses before it was 
used for dwelling-houses gave these 
a peculiar character when it extend- 
ed to them. Of how the people 
dwelt before the castle-fortresses 
were made, and down to the. time 
when houses were built on_ their 
model, we do not know much. The 
dwellings were not of a character 
to reveal themselves plentifully to 
after-ages, as they were temporary 
structures made of fragile and ex- 
haustible materials. Of the many 
holes and dark structures within 
the earth discovered by the anti- 
quaries of the northern nations 
it is doubtful whether they were 
dwelling-places; let us hope that 
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they were not, and that our savage 
ancestors had sunshine and the open 
day to live in, even if they were not, 
to our notion, made quite comfort- 
able. The crannoges or Irke-dwel- 
lings lately brought to light with 
such curious identity of nature and 
simultaneousness of discovery in 
parts of the globe distant from 
each other, have given us much 
insight into the ways of those 
who lived on them, and promise 
a rich harvest of knowledge yet 
to be reaped. To be within the 
compass of surrounding water was 
among the safest of retreats to a 
people meagrely gifted with war- 
like apparatus, and the island had 
many advantages over the moun- 
tain fastness. It is no longer ago 
than the year 1839 that this source 
of archxological inquiry has been 
opened, and already it has arisen in- 
to a science with a literature and a 
nomenclature, the remains of the 
villages of the dwellers on the 
lakes being called crannoges. Some 
historical points of importance have 
been already settled by these rem- 
nants of a very fugitive form of 
domestic structure. For instance, 
the country where they most abound 
is Switzerland, and yet it is only in 
the lower and accessible lakes, as 
Geneva, Yverdun, Morat, Sem- 
pach, and Zurich. They have not 
yet been found in Lucerne, or in 
the lakes farther up, on the shoul- 
ders of the Alps. From _ this 
phenomenon, assisted by others, 
it is inferred that Alpine Switzer- 
land was not inhabited until times 
comparatively recent—times long 
after the Romans had their cele- 
brated struggle with the Helvetii. 
A small lake higher up the moun- 
tains than Lucerne, in the way 
towards the Scheidic Pass—Lun- 
gern—had an excellent opportunity 
of affording crannoges, had it pos- 
sessed any. A barrier lay across 
its mouth, so that its waters were 
shelved up in a tank, as ‘it were, 
above the continuation of the val- 
ley in which it lay; that barrier, 
thrown across in some geological 
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convulsion, had perhaps made the 
lake. It was literally tapped by 
the inhabitants. They bored a 
hole through the barrier and let 
out the water, trusting to the ac- 
quisition of land sufficient to re- 
ward them for the costly opera- 
tion. Their success revealed some 
curious and dangerous _ things. 
The lateral banks, not having 
the partial support of the water, 
would not stand at their abrupt 
angle, and sank into the diminish- 
ed lake, with the houses and trees 
standing on them; but no cran- 
noge was revealed. Loch Doon, in 
Ayrshire, was treated in the same 
fashion. The object was to bring 
in some land covered with a white 
powder supposed to be the fertil- 
ising shell-marl. Those acquaint- 
ed with the geology of the district 
might as reasonably have expected 
it to be covered with a coral-reef. 
The white powder was pounded 
quartz—about the least fertilising, 
or rather most unfertilising, com- 
modity in existence. Expense was 
undergone, and scenery spoiled; 
but in this instance curious remains 
of lake-dwellings made some com- 
pensation. 

It was in the draining of the 
Lagore, in Meath, that the discov- 
ery of a rich deposit’ of remains 
of the amphibious inhabitants of 
the crannoges opened the whole 
matter to the archeologists. Ar- 
tificial islands had often been 
known to the peasantry in Scot- 
land and elsewhere, but down to 
this point the adepts left the 
whole rich store of phenomena un- 
noticed. They have now made 
ample amends for their negligence.* 
Artificial islands have supplied 
this class of antiquities much more 
abundantly than the natural. It 
cannot be supposed, however, that 
if men were content to expend vast 
labour and what skill they could 
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command in getting a standing. 
place in the water, they should ne. 
glect the opportunities offered to 
them by natural islands. No doubt 
when the northern pirates d 

their galleys along the flat isthmus 
of Tarbet, and floated them on 
Loch Lomond, they found a. consi- 
derable population at their mercy, 
living in unconscious security on 
the many islands strewing the loch, 
But the household gods—weapons 
or other commodities lying on the 
surface of the island—were liable to 
be destroyed or carried off; it was 
when sunk in the depths of the 
still lake that they were preserved 
to tell a story to distant ages. In 
fact these crannoges were generally 
rather to be termed villages of 
dwellings perched on _ stakes or 
posts, than actual artificial islands, 
When their nature came to be fully 
known, some people remembered a 
passage in that worthy teller of 
many true stories, Herodotus, in 
which such a community and their 
lake-dwellings were precisely de- 
scribed; and so the passage passed, 
with the many others that have 
done the like in the same_ book, 
from the region of history to the 
region of truth. He tells how the 
Persian invaders of Thrace and 
Macedonia failed in their attacks 
on a certain community dwelling 
within Lake Prasias. With infi- 
nite labour, working in common, 
they had driven piles into the 
land under the water. A plat 
form was raised on these, and on 
the platform was the hut with the 
household. There was a trapdoor 
in the floor or platform through 
which they could discharge their 
rubbish and catch fish. The chil- 
dren wtre tied by the foot to pre- 
serve them from falling into this 
hatchway. Among the Swiss speci- 
mens of this architecture there 
are to be seen in the present day 








* For crannoge literature see especially ‘ The Lake-Dwellings of Switzerland 


and other parts of Europe.’ 


By Dr. Ferdinand Keller, President of the Anti- 


quarian Association of Zurich. Translated and arranged by John Edward Lee. 


1866. 
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specimens where some thirty or 
forty thousand piles, supporting 
one large platform or several 
small, stretch even 1200 feet in 
length. Enough remains to show 
that the dwellings raised on these 
piles were wooden or log huts. 
Arms of many kinds are found in 
them; but the proportion of the 
unwarlike element is greater than 
in the cairns, caverns, and myste- 
rious stone houses which have 
otherwise contributed a testimony 
cf the ways of past generations. 
The quern or hand-mill for grind- 
ing grain is a frequent household 
god. There are remains of long 
boats or canoes, cut, like Robinson 
Crusoe’s, out of trunks of trees by 
the action of fire. Decorations are 
very prevalent, and must be held 
to point to a people so far advanced 
beyond brutality as to have the 
secondary enjoyments of life. We 
have seen brass pans that would 
do credit to an eminent Birming- 
ham house, brought out of the 
crannoges. From the prevalence of 
bronze and stone weapons it has 
been ingeniously inferred by adepts 
that the lake-dwellers were attacked 
and driven forth by people who 
had so far advanced before them 
in the art of war as to use iron 
weapons. As Herodotus records 
dwelling-places of this kind in use 
centuries before the Christian era, 
so the historians of the troubles of 
Ireland found them there in the sevy- 
enteenth. Professor Lubbock, in his 
‘Prehistoric Times,’ cites a passage 
whence it appears that while the 
great O'Neil, as usual at war with 
the English, had several castles, he 
thought his valuable possessions 
would be more secure “in certain 
fresh-water lochs in his country.” 
There he kept not only his pro- 
perty, but certain prisonegs he had 
taken, in defiance of Lord-Deputy 
Sydney. But in unrecorded lake- 
dwellings in unknown times, an 
amount of civilisation had evident- 
ly been reached by their owners 
excelling that of the Irish at the 
period of O’Neil—the reign of 
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Queen Elizabeth. It is noted that 
they give some testimony to a 
feeble commerce, in relics of articles 
such as stone instruments made of 
materials not belonging to the sur- 
rounding geological formations. 

On the land as well as the water, 
in many ages and lands, the hu- 
man being has sought shelter in 
some structure that would hardly be 
in the present day called a house. 
The Scots in their wars with Eng- 
land, when an invasion threatened 
them, destroyed their dwellings by 
fire or otherwise, and sought shel- 
ter in the hills; and they boasted 
to the perplexed invaders that they 
themselves lost nothing—when the 
starved armies of the enemy had 
gone back to England, they could 
reconstruct their devastated homes 
by felling a few trees. There are 
many traces of a kind of dwelling- 
house capable of being rendered 
very comfortable, yet a temporary 
structure soon worn out and easily 
destroyed. It consisted in two 
plates of strong wattle-work, with 
a@ narrow space between them 
stuffed with turf. In the ‘Ger- 
mania Antiqua’ of Cluverius, con- 
taining many pictures of a very 
ferocious and turbulent tenor, re- 
presenting the habits and manners 
of the people renowned by Taci- 
tus, we find them huddled in 
naked groups in wooden sheds, 
like the shanties of the Americans, 
with great fires in the centre, and 
a wonderful amount of cooking and 
beer-drinking in progress, as is the 
fashion with Herman at the present 
day. Over great part of his land 
the dwellings and the other struc- 
tural works must have been of an 
ephemeral kind. Beyond the moun- 
tain barrier which the Romans 
could not break through there are 
nohe of the antiquities that abound 
on the Rhine and in the south. We 
do not speak as those do who have 
specially examined a country to dis- 
cover whether or not it possesses 
some kind of conspicuous object 
in greater or less abundance, and 
have searched minutely enough to 
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ascertain as a fact that it contains 
no one specimen of the object in 
question. But in that wide district 
one wanders about without resting 
the pleased eye on any ancient 
thing, Christian or pagan, domes- 
tic or military. There are no Nor- 
man castles, no churches of the 
earlier types of Christian art. But 
further, there is nothing of the 
monuments commonly associated 
with heathen worship, like our bar- 
rows, Druidical circles, cromlechs, 
and dolmans. Wandering in the 
valleys of the mountain barrier it- 
self, in the Harz, or the Bohemian 
and Saxon Schweitz, one does not 
miss these objects; but the absence 
of everything to tell of past inhab- 
itancy adds a touch of emptiness 
and dreariness to the naturally 
dreary plains of Prussia and Sax- 
ony. For the absence of the older 
class of monuments it has been said, 
that as Christianity reached that 
great district at a late period and 
in a hostile form, it sedulously 
destroyed whatever it found set on 
the earth by the hand of man as a 
relic of paganism. It seems strange, 
for instance, that in the range of 
the Broken—the terrible Blocsberg, 
s0 intimately associated with the 
kingdom of Satan and all heathen- 
ish incantations—there should be 
no visible relic that can be attri- 
buted to heathenism. Then, on 
the other hand, the comparatively 
recent entrance of Christianity and 
civilisation into that land accounts 
for its failure to participate in 
ancient buildings of the Christian 
period, like those which adorn the 
rest of Europe. There are houses, 
and good comfortable houses there ; 
but they were copied from the 
dwelling-place as it had developed 
itself elsewhere, just as the houses 
in America were adapted from the 
Kuropean model. The history, then, 
of the development of the house, as 
we are here dealing with it, does 
not belong to those parts. 

So much for certain classes of 
dwellings excluded from our pedi- 
gree as architectural descendants of 
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the Norman fortress. They have 
been touched for the purpose of 
rendering this exclusion all the 
more distinct. Perhaps there were 
good, comfortable, desirable dwell- 
ing-houses in their way among 
those lacustrine crannoges or the 
wattle-houses. But it may be safely 
said that none of them were as 
good for the supply of modern do- 
mestic wants, or so picturesque to 
the eye, as some houses in Heidel- 
berg, Oxford, Edinburgh, or even 
London. At all events, they were 
of a totally different family, having 
another architectural parentage; 
and so, having done with them, 
we must go back to the great an- 
cestor of houses—the Norman 
castle. 

It is a peculiarity oi architecture 
that its period and style are in 
many instances not so easily de- 
cided by the size and shape of the 
building as by its decorations, 
The investigator’s eye sometimes 
runs over literally every inch of a 
building, searching for something 
that will tell him whether it is two 
or six hundred years old; and at last 
he alights on the chevron, or zigzag © 
moulding, that tells him infallibly 
its rank as a Norman work of the 
twelfth century. We have seen how 
the decorative characteristics, if not 
the substance of the buildings, were 
left on them as relics by the decay 
of Norman art. From this sort 
of degradation architecture was, 
as we shall see, to revive in the 
glorious transitions of the Gothic 
school. Many people are passion- 
ate admirers of the pure Norman 
school, as they call it, denying that 
any other, Gothic or classic, can 
approach to rivalry with it. His- 
torically it is worthy of all admira- 
tion and love as the first stage in a 
grand, development. It had great 
capacities in the hands of gifted 
artists. Massiveness and _ simpli- 
city, its chief powers, are brought 
out in Durham and Christchurch ; 
but the Cathedral of Bamberg, and 
specimens such as the church of 
Kelso, astonish one by its capacity 
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for the light, airy, and fanciful. Yet 
undoubtedly, unless we condemn all 
the later deviations from it, we can- 
not accept the Norman as the noblest 
period of Gothic art, and therefore 
in the revival of Gothic we would 
have our architects work on from 
some later and higher school. There 
have been but few instances of mo- 
dern Norman work, and with all 
charity and toleration for free opin- 
jon in this as in other branches of 
art, we think these few are a mis- 
take. We do not call their work 
brutal, sensual or in any way guilty, 
and yet we know instances in which 
itis heartily to be condemned. We 
take, for example, one perpetrated 
by a man who had achieved some 
triumphs in practical art, but had 
more of artistic scholarship in him 
than our practical architects are apt 
to possess. It happened, by some 
unfortunate conjunction of chances, 
that he was employed to plan a 
church for a remote village, for a 
congregation of vehement and rigid 
Presbyterians. He adopted his fa- 
vourite style—the style he believed 
in—and the village was adorned 
with a perfect model of primitive 
Norman. It was a style for a priest 
who read at the one point where 
any one could read—from a large- 
lettered breviary or missal which 
he had by heart; and here, such 
small round windows as of old 
remained unglazed, were to let in 
driblets of light to a congregation 
every one of whom read from a Bible 
and Psalm-book in the most minute 
of print. The architect’s rage for 
his peculiar style was innocent and 
perhaps laudable, and he might 
have employed it harmlessly on a 
chapel or pavilion in his own gar- 
den. Exercised as it was, however, 
it was neither laudable nor inno- 
cent. Worst of all, too—had he 
known himself and his works, he 
would have seen this—he being, 
to use the slang of his own school, 
among the earnestest of men, with 
the most robust hatred of all shams, 
had here perpetrated an arrant 
sham, a mimicry and mockery. 


The Norman school, as we have 
seen, was the creature of revolution 
and anarchy. The _ transitions, 
howeyer, that carried it on to the 
domestic architecture of the Tudor 
period were slow, quiet, and de- 
corous. Even so great a transition 
as the deposition of the circular 
arch and the erection of the first 
pointed was so gradual, and par- 
took so much of the silent nature 
of a growth, that no point of dis- 
junction is to be found in it. 
There is a silly theory that the 
Gothic pointed ornament produced 
by the interlacing of circular arches 
suggested the erection of an arch 
so shaped; but we may assure our- 
selves that the strength and sym- 
metry of the Gothic arch were tested 
gradually on a practical scale be- 
fore it came into use. The great 
transition from the circular to the 
first pointed or early English being 
over, the other transformations 
were the natural effect of adjust- 
ments and combinations of the 
existing forms. The simple lance- 
headed windows of this school 
came closer and closer together till 
their separations were narrowed 
into slender mullions, and a cover- 
ing arch was thrown over all, mak- 
ing the large traceried windows of 
the second pointed. These, again, 
by profusion of ornament and ela- 
borate geometrical variation of 
form, bloomed, as it were, into the 
decorated. There came then an- 
other change—not so uniform over 
Europe as those preceding it—the 
Flamboyant, in France, great part 
of Germany, and Scotland ; the per- 
pendicular or debased Gothic in 
England. It was this style in 
the ecclesiastical architecture that, 
uniting with the baronial architec- 
ture—changed as it was from the 
baronial type—merged into the 
domestic Tudor style. 

Types of architecture have some- 
times a curious connection with 
epochs in history. The castle was 
essentially the device of the Nor- 
man. It has been remarked that 
it united three functions gene- 
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rally separated. It was a fortress, 
a prison, and a domestic dwelling- 
house—not merely a place where 
a garrison ate and slept, but a 
luxurious mansion according to the 
available luxury of the day. These 
buildings were thus peculiar to the 
countries swept by Norman power, 
or inhabited by kindred populations 
taking their habits from the Nor- 
mans. Pasquier tells us that the 
reason for saying in derision of a 
boastful fellow that he has a chd- 
teau en Espagne, is because there 
are no chateaus in Espagne. The 
country was in the hands of the 
Moors when the Normans were 
consolidating their influence over 
the rest of Europe. The date when 
this influence began in each district, 
whether by invasion or otherwise, 
coincides curiously with that of the 
style of castle-building. England’s 
oldest castles are the round-arched 
Norman of the Conqueror’s period. 
Those of Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales go back no further than Ed- 
ward I. 


The adoption of the unfortified 
house as a substitute for the feudal 
castle, in like manner marks the 
period when serious local war be- 
tween one feudal landowner and 
had died—the juncture 
when a central government had be- 


another 


come supreme. Architectual an- 
tiquaries of eminence think they 
have discovered houses of peace 
existing in England before the 
Conquest. Two of these are in 
Lincoln, the Jew’s house and John 
of Gaunt’s stables. At Jarrow, 
too, there is a fragment of a wall 
and a small round-headed window, 
whence it is said that people may 
have seen, looking out in his medi- 
tative moods, Bede the Venerable 
—the earliest of English historians, 
and, if we take the rule of three 
and test him by a compound com- 
parison with the conditions of his 
age and the works of his successors, 
the ablest of English historians. 
But these specimens are mere frag- 
ments, and if their antiquity were 
less doubtful than it is, they are 
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hardly significant enough to testify 
to an age of peace which admitted 
of an institution unknown for cen- 
turies afterwards. 

England may boast of being the 
first of all European nations to sub- 
stitute the mansion for the castle, 
Views of the old Palace of Richmond 
afford a good specimen of the tran- 
sition state, and Nonsuch—alas! also 
no more—was a grand specimen of 
the completion. All are familiar, 
in some shape or other, with the 
attractions of the Tudor mansion- 
architecture, and the beauties taken 
by it both from the ecclesiastical 
and the baronial Gothic. The rich 
oriel windows come from the church, 
In the dignity of outline, and the 
symmetrical variety of clustering 
subsidiary buildings and roofs, we 
mark the influence of the castle 
with its outlying flanking works. 
When we look from some well-kept 
lawn, with its great trees, on the 
broad front, with its hospitable door 
and spreading oriel windows flood- 
ing the interior with light, it would 
be difficult to imagine a more im- 
posing and emphatic testimony to 
the condition that peace and plenty 
reigned when that edifice was 
reared. 

At this period the French and 
the Germans still required to retain 
their bastioned and turreted cha- 
teaus. In some parts of the great 
German plain—the regions of the 
great battles of the Seven Years’ 
War—there is a testimony to recent 
troubles. There was no_ private 
warfare, and therefore dwelling- 
houses were not fortified for the 
use of weapons against an invading 
neighbour. But one sees in the 
heavily-stanchioned windows, and 
in the surrounding walls of the 
mansions and granges, something 
done for protection against the 
marauding soldier,—a troublesome 
fellow in all wars—but in the army 
of Fritz, highly disciplined as it 
was, a curse and a horror beyond 
all conception in the present day. 

But the peace-and-plenty char- 
acter of the Tudor architecture of: 
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England is tested in its most em- 
phatic shape by her nearest neigh- 
bour, poor troubled Scotland. Brick 
and timber were the materials of 
the widespreading hospitable Tu- 
dor mansion. Those of the Scots 
laird’s house were still stone. The 
walls were thick, and slenderly per- 
forated with windows, and height 
was affected instead of breadth. 
We find the features of the fortress 
lingering down to the Revolution, 
and departing reluctantly. Its 
latest traces in the far north may 
be seen when the dwelling takes 
the aspect of an oblong house with a 
slanting roof. There are no battle- 
ments, but at two corners opposite to 
each other bulge out turrets imper- 
fectly developed, as if they were hid- 
ing themselves partially within the 
wall; and each of these, as the 
building is rectangular, flanks two 
sides. But the lank dark square 
towers so far did homage to the 
arts of peace and civilisation as to 
take on their tall heads coronets of 
graceful turrets and other decora- 


tions, presenting architectural types 
possessed of a beauty peculiar to 
themselves, and not unworthy of 
comparison with the stately halls 


of England. In France and Ger- 
many too much wealth of Gothic 
decoration was distributed over the 
chateaus. Those of France show 
with satisfactory distinctness how 
the flanking round towers that made 
them fortresses were drawn in, 
their walls flattened, becoming 
parallel with the wall-plates of the 
central tower, or house as it was 
gradually becoming. Thus _ the 
powerful flanking towers became 
mere inequalities of facing, the 


. walls projecting to a small distance 


outwards at each angle, and giving 
opportunity for yariations in the 
tall sloping roof. A curious relic 
of the old fortress clung to the 
mansion. This is the basement 
storey—,in other words, the building 

the house not on the natural 


‘“eurface of the ground, but in a 


square pit, so that the lowest storey 


, > q eeunder the level of the ground; 
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and there is a walled passage, or 
covered way, as it is called in the 
language of fortification, all round 
the house. This represents the 
moat of the castle. The moat was 
more in use in France than in this 
country, or at least it was in use 
in a different form, one moat at 
least being close round the walls, 
whether there were others further 
off or not. The transition, too, 
is the easier seen in France from 
the numerous representations of 
great French houses preserved in 
engravings. You see one with a 
drained-off moat, and its neighbour 
is built according to its model, with 
a ditch round it that never was 
filled with water. Perhaps a use 
was found in this accidentally- 
adopted structure in its capacity 
for isolating the servants’ depart- 
ment from the rest of the house; 
and so it has remained in towns 
after it has become unpopular as a 
practice in the building of country 
mansions. 

The castle of the old turbulent 
days was thus subsiding into the 
peaceful domestic house—it had 
long so subsided in England, and 
put itself into decorous architec- 
tural order adapted to its new con- 
dition and duties—when the clas- 
sical revival burst in upon the 
whole. It was something like 
hoisting the flag of defiance in the 
enemy’s camp when Inigo Jones 
plastered a Grecian portico over 
the door of old St. Paul’s, and 
somebody did the same service to 
the Cathedral Church of Geneva, 
where it may be seen to this day. 
Nothing could more effectually 
proclaim that the tw6 styles would 
not work together in separate 
masses. Then followed the mon- 
grel architecture called the Renais- 
sance. This school—which some 
people say is no school, but a dis- 
orderly rabble—grew in Italy, the 
natural soil for the restoration of 
classicality, and spread through 
France into our own country. It 
made what might be called a fair 
division of the claims of both the 
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great orders. Gothic kept the 
primary form of the building—the 
details were supplied from the 
classical workshop. There are 
thousands of that confiding class 
known as the British tourist who 
lave out their innocent admiration 
on buildings of this kind in the 
belief that they are bestowing it 
on the purest Gothic. Earnest 
people have called this style mean- 
ingless, inexpressive, motley, gro- 
tesque, and debased. It has been 
the chief object of the bad lan- 
guage of the intolerants already 
referred to. At the risk of being 
ranked by them among fraudulent 
debtors or swindlers, we confess a 
capacity for admiring such build- 
ings as the Chateau of Chambord, 
or Caius College, Cambridge. There 
is one especial group of Renais- 
sance buildings to be ever beheld 
with interest, on account of their 
association with a great chapter in 
ecclesiastical history. The Jesuits 
build all their churches in the type 
of this order in use at the time of 
the death of the founder of the 
order, Ignatius Loyola—that is, in 
the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The Renaissance is essen- 
tially an unfixed school of architec- 
ture. It is indeed one of the 
charges against it, that it has no 
fixed types, and varies according 
to the genius or caprice of each 
separate architect who handles it. 
But these Jesuit churches have a 
fixed distinct type of uniformity, 
insomuch that an authority on ar- 
chitecture being asked what style 
he would attribute these buildings 
to, made answer that he could give 
them no other name than “the 
Jesuits’ style.” Whether this uni- 
formity is in pursuance of any fixed 
rule we know not, but no observ- 
ing traveller in Roman Catholic 
countries can fail to notice it, and 
it is useful as at once marking off 
the religious strength of the order 
in any given area. 

We are here seduced into a slight 
digression by a curious little in- 
cident. Walking westward from 


Princes Street, in Edinburgh, some 
months ago, we saw a building 
in progress, the character of which 
called from a companion the ro- 
mark, “‘Holloa! there’s the Jesuits 
building another church in Edin- 
burgh, and a very handsome one too. 
Where can they get the money?” 
It was one of the most thorough 
adaptations of the Jesuit Renais- 
sance, exhibiting conspicuously on 
its face the split arch—a great ob- 
ject of the railing of the earnest 
school, who say it is not only in 
itself useless, but it proclaims in a 
brazen and indecorous manner its 
inutility, since if left to itself it 
would fall to pieces, and it is only 
kept up by support from behind. 
Well, what was our surprise, as the 
building went on, when, in the place 
usually occupied by the LH.S. and 
the glory, we saw gradually grow- 
ing the burning bush—the old 
symbol of the French Huguenots, 
who passed it on to their children, 
the Presbyterians of Scotland. It 
appeared that this was a temple for 
the ministrations of that reverend 
and acute gentleman who does duty 
as Leader in the Free Church of 
Scotland. 

The motley compromise of the 
Renaissance was not to be enduring. 
There came at last a death-strug- 
gle between the styles. Classical- 
ity triumphed, and became intoler- 
ant. The vanquished enemy was 
at first heartily abused, and then 
committed to oblivion. It was 
lawful to speak in a general way of 
the barbarisms of the Gothic build- 
ings—architecture was no longer a 
term applicable to them. But to 
discuss or criticise the school, or to 


mention any individual specimen , 


of it, was something like a breach 
of the etiquette of polite literature. 
A virulent attack was opened 
against Gibbs for mounting a steeple 
on a Grecian portico and tympan- 
um when he built St.-Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields. The steeple was not 
in Gothic work. Gibbs had too 
good an eye to perpetrate such 
a solecism. But a steeple was a 
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thing of or belonging to the de- 

ded style of the middle ages, 
and had not been known either 
to Greek or Roman. Here, how- 
ever, was just an instance where 
a man of true genius had fallen 
on a new and harmonious combi- 
nation. It was on a smaller scale 
a success, like Michael Angelo’s 
in mounting the dome of the Pan- 
theon in air. The public gave a 
verdict in its favour, for innumer- 
able steeples have been mounted 
on’ churches built after classical 
rules without exciting a murmur. 
The first instance of the conjunc- 
tion is admitted still to be the best, 
as often happens with any happy 
idea which gets its best expression 
from its inventor. See what St. 
Martin’s is as a work of art beside 
its neighbour the National Gal- 
lery, which, seeing the purpose for 
which it was designed, should have 
been the glory of British architec- 
tural art. Perhaps St. Martin’s is 
not, positively speaking, the most 
meritorious public building in Lon- 
don, but it is the least culpable. 

The disreputability of Gothic art 
was probably enhanced by such 
wretched efforts to bring it into 
fashion as Horace Walpole perpe- 
trated. His Strawberry Hill suc- 
ceeded in proving that, with details 
taken out of the Gothic storehouse, 
it was possible to construct an edi- 
fice odious enough to be a compan- 
ion to the rockery and grotto in 
the grounds of some retired mag- 
nate of Fenchurch Street, or as a 
residence for the mechanical dog 
and cat that bark and yell in a 
Dutchman’s garden at Broek. Beck- 
ford’s boasted Fonthill Abbey was 
not much more worthy. The tower 
the joint production of upholsterers 
and theatrical-scenery manufactur- 
ers, was made up in pieces in Lon- 
don and sent to be unfolded and 
put up. The Adams did little for 
the reputation of the Gothic as an 
available style in such a production 
as Inverary Castle. It is the more 
lamentable an effort that it super- 
seded one of the most beautiful of 
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the turreted castles built in Scot- 
land after the French models. 

When the domestic home—the 
Englishman’s castle—was brought 
under the dominion of the conqyer- 
ing classical forms, there was much 
tribulation, incongruity, and incon-. 
venience. Neither the Greek nor 
the Roman domestic dwelling could 
by possibility be brought to the 
service; and if they had been so 
they would not have been acknow- 
ledged as classical, the models pop- 
ularly recognised as belonging to 
that illustrious group being the 
great public buildings of the an- 
cients. 

The Roman house was made to 
keep out heat and admit coolness. 
The two great characteristics of a 
comfortable British residence were 
alike unknown to it—the fireplace 
and the glazed windows. It was 
necessary, therefore, to model our 
domestic architecture on the public 
architecture of Greece and Rome. 
Of course the comforts must be 
had however they might interfere 
with the harmony or legitimate 
classicality of the structure. There 
must be windows, and they must 
give light without admitting cold. 
There must be a fire, and it must 
burn and give heat, and the smoke 
must escape out by a chimney, 
however far this protuberance may 
be removed from classical models. 
Hence our villas and our street 
houses are—what they are. In 
gazing on St. Paul’s—and we love 
to stand and gaze on its exquisite 
harmony and proportion—we have 
often felt that there was something 
wrong—some sordid element that 
marred the lustre of the grand de- 
sign. At last the truth came like 
a flash—it was the windows. The 
feature that crowns the beauty of 
a Gothic pile was here not only 
anomalous, but unseemly and de- 
grading. One of them is painted; 
but this only looks like one dirty 
face rouged, leaving many others 
in their unadorned filth. It has 
sometimes occurred to us, Would 
the removal of the sooty cob- 
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webbed-looking lattice-work, and 
the filling of each window-space 
with a single sheet of plate-glass, 
do anything towards the abatement 
of the nuisance ? 

To return to the matter in hand, 
which affects common domestic 
houses rather than castles or cathe- 
drals, it becomes necessary to deal 
in generals. We cannot cite some 
individual private house as we 
might a castle or cathedral, found- 
ing on it as a specimen of beauty 
or deformity, of aptness or in- 
congruity. Though we succeeded 
in finding out good and bad ex- 
amples, we could not show either to 
the world. Houses must be taken 
in the mass like classes of men—the 
middle class, for instance, and the 
working class. A fanciful mind 
might perhaps pursue a successful 
analogy from the dwellings of 
either to their inhabitants, support- 
ing this division in both. The 
houses we here deal with are those 
lying between the castle and the 
cottage—the houses, say, of the 
middle class—and we maintain that 
they could not well be, as a class of 
architectural productions, more un- 
gainly and uninteresting than they 
are; just like their occupants, some 
one will say—solemn, plain, plod- 
ding, respectable—the most unin- 
teresting of all the human race. 
Among the dwellings of the poor 
there is variety. Here is the 
thatched cottage embowered in 
roses and honeysuckle; there is the 
mountaineer’s abode perched on the 
precipice, with the pines waving 
over it. Of a totally different kind 
from either are the squalid abodes 
of city poverty and misery. In the 
occupants of these classes of dwell- 
ings we pass from the decent 
peasant and artisan through the 
more picturesque grades of the 
poacher, the robber, the begging- 
letter writer, the thimblerigger, 
and all the rest of “the canting 
crew.” Unless in as far as sanatory 
authorities interpose in towns— 
and their interposition is not in 
the direction of the ssthetic—it 


is useless to search after a law of 
good taste for the abodes of the 
poor—they are in some measure 
like trees and wild animals, coming 
to their best when let alone. At 
all events it may be safely pro- 
nounced that interference from a 
higher quarter does ‘nothing for 
their picturesqueness. When any 
group of humble dwellings over- 
whelms you with a sensation of the 
ugly and the inappropriate, be sure 
that they are the hobby of some 
benevolent landlord, or the more 
elaborate work of some infallible as- 
sociation for the perfecting of “the 
dwellings of the working classes.” 
We return, then, to the humdrum 
middle-class house. We hold that 
in this country it is, ‘‘on the aver- 
age,” as people say, an ugly object. 
The reason why it is so ugly an ob- 
ject we think we have found in the 
event already alluded to, that while 
the old Gothic school of domestic 
architecture was quietly ripening 
itself through succeeding centuries, 
it became the victim of a ferocious 
outbreak of the classical school, 
and fell before it crushed and 
broken. It does not serve to ap- 
peal to examples in separate private 
houses; and for what the victor 
has accomplished by his own innate 
genius working through the spirit 
seized from the enemy we must take 
our estimate in the streets of our 
towns. Take London again, ‘and 
what do we find? Ugliness—no- 
thing but ugliness. Yet there have 
been efforts to show a better face 
to the world. The stranger in Lon- 
don—a native never looks at such 
things—finds the most successful 
of these efforts in Regent Quadrant. 
The segment of a circle, both sides 
corresponding, has a unity as of a 
single building on a mighty scale. 
The individuality of the houses, 
and even of the shops, is lost. 
There is a sense, too, as if the 
double curve—the convex and the 
concave—were parts of two con- 
centric circles, completing them- 
selves in an outer and inner range 
of some edifice at once gigantic and 
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symmetrical. If the wayfarer’s 
imagination can summon _ such 
jdeas by a prompt glance at the 

eful curve, it will convey a 
feeling of unity and symmetry in 
pleasant contrast with the hetero- 
geneous ramification of streets 
stretching all around.. The gen- 
eral tone, perhaps, calls up a haunt- 
ing association with something that 
has left recollections of grandeur— 
can it be the amphitheatre of the 
Coliseum ? But from any such pleas- 
ant dreaming there must come at 
some point or other an awakening 
to the fact that the whole affair 
is a mere thing of plaster—a 
“sham.” 

We name Nuremberg as worthy 
of attentive study both by the 
artist and the archzologist, be- 
cause it is one of the best speci- 
mens of a town—speaking of 
its building only—that has grown 
fully and freely, according to the 
natural growth of such an institu- 
tion when it has not been shaken 
by external convulsion. It has 
everything that carries us from 
the earliest feudal periods to the 
present time, in the baronial, the 
ecclesiastical, the municipal, the 
manufacturing, and the commercial ; 
and these have succeeded each other 
in their natural order and form. 
There is the grim vast imperial 
castle of the oldest type of Norman; 
the city walls with their round 
towers, on which the curious in 
masonry will notice that the lower 
courses are rough chamfered blocks 
like Roman work, and the upper 
clean ashler, each stone having the 
craftsman’s mark visible on its face. 
Here are the cathedral and its 
ancillary churches full of rich and 
beautiful material for the student 
of Gothic. There are the pictur- 
esque high houses with their gables, 
many of them richly decorated, but 
every one with an _ individuality 
about it courting attention. There 
is an infinite variety in the archi- 
tecture, but nowhere a gap or con- 
vulsive reaction. All is Gothic— 
that is to say, down to the latest 
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period the style and ornamentation 
are the legitimate development of 
the earlier specimens’ The shops, 
the warehouses, the manufactories, 
are Gothic; and in harmony with 
everything else, you see a Gothic 
crane with its proper penthouse for 
lifting goods into a Gothic loft. 
With us it is vain to seek to give 
beauty and harmony to a ware- 
house or a manufactory. Such 
things hide themselves in the back 
slums of towns, or proclaim them- 
selves in their irredeemable ugli- 
ness with no attempt to become 
endurable in the eyes that look 
on them. They seem to say they 
are useful and necessary, and must 
therefore be endured for all their 
ugliness. 

Of British towns perhaps the 
nearest in character to Nuremberg 
is Chester. England had two for- 
tified towns on dangerous borders 
—Berwick and Chester. The for- 
tifications of each tell its history. 
Berwick, with vast outlying flank- 
ing works according to the highest 
engineering science down to the 
time of the union of the crowns. 
Chester raised against the wild 
Welsh, with fortifications of no use 
later then the fifteenth century ex- 
cept to resist a surprise by a half- 
naked rabble. There is one con- 
spicuous anachronism, as the French 
say, in Chester. While all else is 
hoary and venerable, what is called 
“the castle,” but is in reality the 
jail and the public buildings, is as 
conventional a range of common 
flat classical architecture as ever 
wearied the eye. It is the more 
offensive as the ancient engravings 
of the town represent, on the same 
spot—a hill overlooking the town 
—a grand coronet of round towers 
and screens. It is in the wall and 
the common streets that one feels 
the power of antiquity in Chester, 
and especially in those tunnels run- 
ning through the houses a storey 
up, and parallel to the streets, called 
the Rows. There is something 
very like them in Innsbruck. Ful- 
ler calls them “a property of build- 
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ing peculiar to this city, being gal- 
leries whereig the passengers go 
dry without coming into the streets, 
having shops on both sides and 
underneath —the fashion thereof 
being somewhat hard to conceive.” 
The framework of timber logs, par- 
geted with brick or lime, prevails 
in the house-fronts of Chester. A 
bold attempt has been made to 
restore this style on the front 
of a great hotel. We cannot pro- 
nounce it so successful as it is 
sincere. This kind of work, well 
known in many parts of Germany, 
seems suitable only for smal]] build- 
ings. Peelhall, in Lancashire, an 
old specimen of it on a large scale, 
looks as if it had overgrown itself ; 
and so does the Chester specimen. 
A Norman colonnade in front is an 
anachronism testifying to the neces- 
sity of something to give balance 
and massiveness to the design. 

And now then, passing from the 
exceptional to the normal dwelling- 
house, what is to be done? The 
question suggests itself as obvious, 
and yet we would rather avoid the 
responsibility of absolutely settling 
it,- leaving all to the chance re- 
sult of taking things thoughtfully, 
easily, and naturally. There has 
already been too much of the abso- 
lute and dictatorial. Let us if pos- 
sible have no more revolutions, 
conflicts, and intolerances. It will 
be well if we gradually get back 
into the way of building with the 
materials that nature gives us for 
the work—stone,—and where that 
is not available, honest brick and 
wood. Let the frequenter of Baby- 
lon awaken to the fact that, to the 
stranger who lives as we do here in 
stone dwellings, his stucco, whether 
neat or gaudy, is to a real stone 
building only what the plaster cast 
is to amarble statue. The com- 
po’ is an ephemeral and fugitive 
material. It requires perpetual 
renewing. It takes no dignity 
from age, and remains not long 
enough unaltered to be invested in 
the mellow glow of association. It 
is at its best when fresh from the 


painter’s brush, and deteriorates 
every day. When it takes the 
mark of age it comes not in the 
dignity of antiquity, but in slat 
ternly dirt and raggedness. 

Even entering the gorgeous veg. 
tibule of the mimic palaces in Pal] 
Mall we feel that all is temporary 
and trumpery, like a race-stand 
or a bazaar that has to serve its 
purpose and be removed. Yet one 
feature of a satisfying kind has 
recently found its way into these 
edifices — so recently, that the 
Atheneum, not enjoying them in 
common with its recent neighbours, 
has decidedly fallen from its old 
architectural rank. We refer here 


to the pillars and slabs of polished | 


granite. In them there is ‘some 
thing solid and real, with at the 
same time a lustre such as no paint 
or varnish can approach. The 
union of these with their stucco 
and timber surroundings has some- 
thing like the effect of gems in 
their setting. The application of 
machinery to the shaping and pol- 
ishing of crystalline rocks is a new 
art, from which great things in 
architectural decoration may be 
expected. At Oberstein, in Rhen- 
ish Germany, the countless _pol- 
ishing- mills, driven by  water- 
power, produce only bijouterie, or 
agate and crystal ornaments, being 
the general manufactory by which 
these articles are supplied to all 
the world. In Aberdeenshire and 
other granite regions of our own 
country, masses of stone have been 
for several, years put forth large 
enough to take a place in architec- 
ture. We are not aware, however, 
of anything made of polished gran- 
ite in this country so large as the 
tazza in front of the museum at 
Berlin, made of one of the boulders 
strewed on the great northern plain. 
And there are other rocks appli- 
cable to the same purpose—those 
of the jasper and porphyry charac- 
ter, and some of the traps. There 
are the serpentines, in which our 
coasts abound from the Lizard 
Point to Portsoy, two places where 
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they crop out abundantly. They 
have been very favourably known 
in decorative art. They are not 
silicious, and therefore will not 
take the same lustrous polish as 
the granites and jaspers; but they 
are softer, and possess much more 
variety of colour. 

Many noble specimens of the 
Tudor architecture show in England 
what can be done with brick and 
timber. The school was, indeed, the 
natural development of domestic 
architecture when limited to these 
materials. The eye prefers brick to 
stone in an Elizabethan house, and 
to produce in stone such roofs as 
that of Lambeth Library or the 
older Crosby Hall, we must have 
as costly and elaborate work as we 
look up to in Henry VII.’s Chapel. 
In this England has an advantage 
over our stony Scotland. Here, 
indeed, we labour under the pecu- 
liar disadvantage that our architec- 
ture had not ripened into the pro- 
perly domestic character, but still 
retained the baronial or warlike 
when the classic invasion burst in 
on it. We have hence no purely 
domestic school such as England 
has, to retire on. No doubt our 
baronial buildings had changed 
their old grim austerity, and be- 
come decorated with turrets and 
other outworks when the revolu- 
tion came—and very pretty houses 
can be made in imitation of them; 
but we question much if the form 
has the same aptitude for comfort 
and convenience as the English 
Tudor possesses." There are some 
curious incidental incoherences in 
the condition that the models for 
the decoration of such buildings 
must be found in the details of an 
old fortification. The turrets are 
the flanking works for the defence 
of the walls, and especially of that 
where the entrance-door is. Of 
old they were mere bastions or 
machicolations projecting from the 
corners without any roof; and had 
this been the condition of the latest 
form of the castle, the modern re- 
storation of it must have presented 
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heavy works of no use except in 
war. But in France and Scotland 
the bastion came to be topped by a 
steeple-shaped roof, and so became 
a turret. A turret is a habitable 
part of a house, though not perhaps 
very conveniently so. The turret 
being a flanking work, all openings 
in it, slits or windows, would be 
made so as to rake the wall on 
either side with wall-pieces or 
small artillery; but in general a 
turret-window of the present day 
looks straight out to the world 
with no consideration of the charge 
and duty of defending the ap- 
proaches. When there is a com- 
bination of towers with their re- 
spective turrets, the effect is a house 
divided against itself, in so far that 
the several parts apparently built 
for purposes of defence, would, if 
guns were mounted in them and 
fired, only destroy each other. In 
the castles of the sixteenth cen- 
tury the windows were very sinall, 
and, for the safety of the inmates 
from an occasional bullet, lifted so 
high above the floor that he could 
not see out without climbing up. 
These peculiarities need not, of 
course, be imitated; but windows 
large and accessible enable the 
Tudor style to be applied to mo- 
dern purposes with more complete 
observance of the characteristic: 
types of the past. 

The worthy and at last successful 
efforts given to the restoration of 
Gothic ecclesiastical art suggest 
good hopes for any similar schemes 
in other branches of architecture. 
The first efforts to restore the Gothic: 
—those referred to above, and many 
others—were sorry attempts. It 
was mimicry that was bestowed on 
them by those that planned them 
—not art. To comprehend and use 
what had been the growth of centu-. 
ries demanded thought and patient 
modest study. Even yet the power 
of mere mimicry shows itself in curi- 
ous shapes. We have referred to 
the use of the first and certainly the 
least artistically matured stage of the 
Gothic school, as an instance of this ; 
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but others are more grotesque and 
flagrant. Many of the grandest of 
the Gothic churches. are incomplete. 
The age at which they were com- 
menced did not profess an ability 
to meet the expense of completion, 
and left that to the pious generosity 
of ‘succeeding generations. And 
even now workmen are busy on 
Cologne Cathedral, and St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral in Dublin, making this 
latter rather too unlike what it was. 
When a neat round sum is set apart 
for the building of a small complete 
church, the architect will slavishly 
imitate the old unfinished instance, 
making what in Irish phraseology 
might be called a complete speci- 
men of an _ incomplete Gothic 
church. Then it happens some- 
times that what was intended to 
be a spire stops short, and has to 
be roofed in like a house—this too, 
a mere humble substitute for what 
was intended, is mimicked as a 
‘* characteristic feature.” 

It happens naturally that church- 
es passing through different ages 
in their construction often pass 
through a like number of different 
styles of art. There is much his- 
torical interest in these fabrics of 
‘“‘a rich and rare mixed Gothic.” 
We have even some charity for 
imitations of these varying types, 
provided they are kept each in its 
proper place ; but what shall we say 
when they are all jumbled together, 
and the old finds itself above the 
new? We have in our eve at this 
moment an exceedingly atrocious 
specimen of this kind of work—too 
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closely and emphatically indeed in 
our eye, since it happens to rear 
its horrible image right before us 
“whene’er we take our walks 
abroad.” It is called the “Barclay 
Church,” and desecrates the Brunts- 
field Links of Edinburgh—a blot 
on the horizon of beautiful scenery 
around. Who is guilty of it we 
know not—we would rather not 
know. There you may see aloft 
in air mimicry of the earlier Nor- 
man, while close to the founda- 
tion is the style of four centuries 
later. There is an apse, or the 
figure of an apse, on this building, 
The apse is, as most people know, 
the semicircular form given to the 
chancel, where the altar stood in 
Norman churches. It was a thing 
held sacred by those of old time, 
and there are people who still feel 
a lingering remnant of sanctity in 
it. It always, of course, bent its 
eurve towards the east. In_ this 
mockery it looks westward. Inter- 
nally it appears to be partly filled 
by a stair, partly by some sort of 
retiring-room. Perhaps any feeling 
of sanctity attaching to the apse is 
not a wise sanctity; but could not 
the builder have found some way of 
outraging good taste that might not 
have outraged something else? We 
have a good Protestant opinion 
regarding the kneelers before the 
picture of the Virgin and Child, yet 
can think it was ill done in Peter 
Aretin when, as a practical joke, he 
converted a village representation 
of the Madonna into the Virgin 
playing on the fiddle. 
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Mr. Epitor,— The newspapers 
will already have informed you 
that I have broken off all relations 
with Rome; and though the ac- 
count given in the ‘ Osservatore 
Romano’ is not strictly correct, 
there is that amount of general 
truthfulness that will enable the 
reader to see why I could no longer 
be patient under the shifty expedi- 
encies of the Cardinal Secretary of 
State, or accept M. de Merode’s 
Portuguese intervention as a grand 
policy. 

It is not perhaps for me to say 
it, but it would be a poor affecta- 
tion were I to conceal the fact, that 
when the Holy Father bestowed 
his parting benediction on me at 
the foot of the small stair that leads 
down to the orangery, his Holiness 
took his farewell of more than 
Miles M’Caskey! He bade adieu to 
the one man in all Europe equally 
a match for priest or soldier, no 
more to be bamboozled by the 
cloister than outmanceuvred by 
the camp. The occasion of our 
parting was so solemn—the very 
sense of its being the last time on 
earth of our meeting—restrained me 
from saying what I felt might be 
the source of very bitter reminis- 
cences to the dear old man. I had, 
it is true—I have still—my misgiv- 
ings, that a full statement of my 
policy, as displayed in the memor- 
andum [ handed to Antonelli, has 
never been placed before him. 
Kanzler and Talbot have long been 
my enemies; Cullen, too, in his 
own small way, has tried to injure 
me. He has never forgiven my 
refusal to accept the leadership of 
the Fenians, and convert that move- 
ment to the purposes of the Church. 
If I mention these things pass- 
ingly, I scarcely expect you to be 
able to more than follow their 
indications. 

I had reached the door of the 
orangery, when, turning to take 
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a last look of the dear old Holy 
Father, a gesture of his hand called 
me back. “Only one word, Milo, 
said he, in a stifled voice. “Is that 
really true—what you have told us 
of V—— E—_-?” 

“Tt was Cavour told me, San- 
tita,” said I. “It was he that said, 
‘When he is too old to flirt with 
the ladies, he will flirt with the 
Church.’ ” 

“And would Garibaldi in truth 
become a Carmelite ?” asked he 
eagerly. 

‘My opinions, Holy Father,” re- 
plied I, proudly, “‘ have been given 
in the document Antonelli pos- 
sesses. I have therein pointed out, 
besides, the policy your Government 
should adopt; what measures you 
should employ towards each of your 
enemies; how you should embroil 
them with each other. I have 
shown the state of confusion in 
which this entire peninsula might 
be involved. I have told you the 
names of the deputies—chiefly from 
Tuscany—who are ready to act in 
your interest; and I have demon- 
strated how the Church would come 
out triumphant from the confusion. 
You need no miracles”—here he 
frowned—“ you want no Councils’ 
—the frown grew darker. “My 
candour offends your Holiness, and 
I go.” 

With this I went. I arrived at 
Civita Vecchia the same evening. 
Captain Rigaud of the Dordogne, 
who had come to take away the 
last detachments of the French 
chasseurs, offered me a passage 
to Marseilles. Carolina Amari 
was going too, so I accepted; and 
now write these lines to say I am 
free, and at liberty to offer myself 
as your own correspondent with 
either army ; and as the terms of my 
intimacy with Emperor and King 
are about equal, and as I might 
almost vouch for the cordiality of 
either on seeing me at his head. 
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quarters, I leave to yourself to say 
from which camp you prefer your 
intelligence. 
one thing: I am a soldier and a 
statesman, but I am not a practised 
writer for public journals and re- 
views. I shall give my opinions 
and my impressions always with 
freedom, but with a sincere respect 
for the necessities of that secrecy 
that constitutes the essence of all 
strategy in war. I am on terms of 
intimacy, if not of actual friend- 
ship, with the princes and generals 
of the two armies in the field, and 
where I relate confidential conver- 
sations with any of them, you 
will substitute initials for the 
names which I shall write in full. 
Address me in reply, “ Hétel de 


France, Brussels,” and as “ His Ex- 
cellency the Count M‘Caskey, Che- 
valier of various orders, and now 
charged with a special mission.” 
I have already arranged that my 
passport should be made out in this 
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I would only premise. 


[Noy. 


form; and as such I am your very 
faithful servant, 
Mitts M‘Casxey. 


To this note, and a small enclos- 
ure, marked “ private,” about Honi- 
ton lace, we returned a prompt reply ; 
and Major M‘Caskey became “our 
accredited commissioner” for the 
war. We make no apology for pre- 
senting to our readers the very dis- 
jointed scraps of a correspondence 
often delayed in transmission, once 
or twice apparently seized and 
garbled by the authorities. The 
Major has already told us what his 
deficiencies are likely to prove; and 
if the other qualities on which he 
relies as compensation be such as 
he believes them, his letters will 
possibly reveal “ something not gen- 
erally known” even to the accom- 
plished writers who are now follow- 
ing the fortunes of the war. With 
this word of explanation, we leave 
him to our readers.—Ep. 


CHAPTER I.—THE M‘CASKEY CORRESPONDENCE. 


I came on here last night. I 
could stand Metz no longer. The 
E. was as usual everything that was 
kind and considerate; told Le B. 
who I was, and what. We were 
four only at dinner. The Italian, 
La M., the fourth, a man I always 
disliked ;—it is not a prejudice, it 
is a conviction impressed by long 
experience with the world. There 
is a special type of mental inferior- 
ity and intense obstinacy in the 
man who has a small head and a 
large face. Take note of what I 
say, and you will find that these 
fellows have an immense self-reli- 
ance without anything to support 
it—a very big cheque-book and no 
balance at the back. He had come 
here to give his opinions about the 
war; and I said, ‘“ How about Cus- 
tozza?”’ Some sharp words fol- 
lowed; but Legrange came in to 
report that the Prussians were 
massing behind Saarbriick and in- 
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trenching at St. Jean, and so the 
conversation took a turn. 

They are getting up a skirmish 
to-morrow to show the young 
Prince Imperial what war is like. 
They should have done this for him 
at Paris. The Porte St. Martin has 
a piece called ‘ La Patrie,’ in which 
there is some far more picturesque 
fighting than the boy-prince is like 
to see down here; not to say that 
you can always reckon upon com- 
ing to see it again and again, which 
is more than you can promise in 
the other case. 

There is a Swiss traveller for 
a house in the wine-trade here, 
a most bumptious bagman and a 
fierce politician, who tells me that 
“his firm” are preparing a large 
stock of Champagne and Bordeaux 
wines, to be forwarded to Berlin 
for the consumption of the French 
officers, who cannot bear the acid 
wines of the Rhine. “We are in 
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treaty for a house Unter die Lin- 
den,” says he; ‘and I give you ren- 
dezvous there by the 25th or 26th 
August.” He hands me his card, 
and I accept the invitation, and 
promise him my patronage. 

The fellow is so overjoyed at my 
“protection”—I use his own word 
—that he has sent me a case of dry 
“Mum” to my room, and some bot- 
tles of such Bra-Mouton as I never 
tasted in my life. He appears to 
anticipate great difficulty in his 
transactions with Germans, as he 
knows nothing of the language, and 
has almost hinted to me how much 
more profitable an investment I 
might make in the wine-trade than 
in human carnage. He is evidently 
preparing to make me some offer of 
partnership, and I am _ balancing 
with myself whether I shall call 
him out and shoot him for his pre- 
sumption— your commis -voyageur 
will always fight—or make him pay 
an indemnity, war-fashion, for his 
impertinence. 

I have supped with Schintz, a 


vulgar dog, but hospitable withal. 
I see I puzzle him confoundedly, 
nor does he well understand how 
it is that he himself should sit at 
table and be the host of a man who 


is on terms of friendship with 
emperors, kings, popes, cardinals, 
and cabinet ministers. The fel- 
low’s respect for me grew from the 
time of the soup to the dessert, 
when it became homage. I see 
that he is fully convinced the Prus- 
sions are to be severely thrashed, 
and perhaps dismembered. His 
great anxiety, however, is, that 
Bismark should be hanged. “I am 
so much afraid,” says he, “ they'll 
shoot him, and the whole moral 
effect would be lost if he isn’t 
hanged !” 

The idea has something in it, and 
I will think it over. 

“ Are we not losing time, Count ?” 
said he—meaning by “we” the 
French. 

“T suspect you are, sir,” replied 
I. “The plan I gave Bazaine it 
is now too late for; and indeed I 
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incline to think we must expect to 
see the Germans attack.” 

“And what, if I be not indiscreet 
in asking, was your plan?” said 
he, in a most insinuating voice. 

“A cavalry raid into Germany 
the day after the declaration of war. 
Twelve regiments of light dragoons, 
with two regiments of chasseurs-a- 
cheval, and five battalions of Tur- 
cos and spahis—I could have se- 
lected the corps; a dash upon 
Baden and Stuttgard; tearing up 
the lines of railroad, burning the 
bridges, smashing the tunnels, ex- 
acting heavy war-contributions as 
we went; seizing post-offices, tele- 
graph - stations, custom - houses ; 
making bonfires of public registries 
and the lists of the conscription; a 
regular Pandour march at a gallop 
from the Bavarian Tyrol to the 
Baltic—for we should have re- 
mounted ourselves every second or 
third day, hamstringing all the 
horses we did not need. We should 
not have conquered Germany, that 
I well know; but we should have 
thrown her into such confusion and 
turmoil as to throw her back in 
her war-preparations for full three 
months; and like a flash of devas- 
tating lightning, we should have 
pierced the nation, and disappeared 
as we came, by the aid of our ships 
in the Baltic.” 

“Don’t you see,” cried I— can- 
not your counting-house imagina- 
tion understand—that Germany is 
an old house-clock, that must be 
wound regularly to go at all? That 
plodding idiosyncrasy needs its own 
stupid slow procedure in every- 
thing. To hurry these people is to 
addle them. Stir the waters of 
their muddy natures, and they will 
not be clear enough for thought 
within the next half-century. I 
should have given these kraut-eat- 
ers such an indigestion, that they’d 
have had no stomach for gun- 
powder, I promise you.” 

“Count,” said he, with enthusi- 
asm, “you are a great man—a very 
great man.” 

“T accept a compliment,” replied 
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I, “which has every charm for me 
but one.” 

“ And that is ?” 

“Novelty! Schintz; novelty! 
You have but said what Felix 
Schwarzenberg said twenty years 
ago, what Antonelli said last week, 
what an English Cabinet Minister 
said when he asked me to take the 
command of the Abyssinian Expedi- 
tion, and what the press of Europe 
has echoed after every mention of 
my name.” 

“ And in this same raid that you 
speak of you would have killed and 
slaughtered as you went. It would 
have been a fire-and-sword affair.” 

““Most certainly,” said I. “All 
taken with arms should have been 
put to death; unoffending citizens 
dealt with according to age and sex.” 

“Gaillard!” said he, with such an 
expression in his vicious old eye as 
only a Swiss and a bagman could sum- 
mon; but I simply waved my hand 
in deprecation of what he implied. 

“* At all events,” said he, “your 
proposal did not meet acceptance.” 

“What would you have?’ re- 
plied’ I. “With Leboeuf Chief 
of the Staff, and Louis Napoleon 
Commander-in-Chief, don’t you see 
that the war is to be a grand 
drama, in so many tableaux? Ber- 
lin is to close the fifth act.” 

“And we shall be there?” said 
he, interrogatively. 

‘‘Give me a map,” said I, “and I 
will show you the campaign—first 
of all, what it might have been; 
and, secondly, what it will be in a 
week. I will fetch mine, which 
is already marked and annotated, 
and you shall see something, 
Schintz, that few bagmen have 
looked on, and it is Count M‘Cas- 
key that tells you so.” 

I went in search of my map, and 
was a long time in laying my hand 
on it. It could not have been the 
wine, for I only drank my share of 
three bottles; but I felt drowsy 
and confused, and I tied a wet 
towel about my forehead, and sat 
down to recover myself. Somehow 
sleep stole over me, and I threw 
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myself lazily on my bed, and did 
not awake till morning. 

“You wanted a carriage to St. 
Jean,’ said the landlord, entering 
the room. ‘It has been at the door 
since seven.” 

“ And what o’clock is it now ?” 

“Close on eight.” 

“Well, I shall be ready in a 
quarter of an hour. Tell Mons. 
Schintz to order breakfast: he is 
coming with me.” 

“Mons. Schintz is gone two 
hours or more,” said he, with a 
strange chuckling laugh: “he’s an 
early bird.” 

““He is a rude and vulgar dog, 
sir,” said I, “for he begged my 
leave to be my companion last night, 
and now he has set off without 
me.” And with this I dismissed 
my host and prepared to dress. 

By means of the papers which 
have arrived I learn that the war 
has begun. Saarbriick was at- 
tacked yesterday morning by the 
French with a force, some say, of 
10,000 men. The Prussians were 
not fully 3000, on the defensive. 
The old story, “‘an easy victory to 
begin with!” After all, the whole 
is a question of nationality. The 
Latin races require success to sus- 
tain their blood at valour heat. The 
Teutons are the better for being 
thrashed into resistance. It is only 
the Celt has the two qualities of 
courage, and has both dash and de- 
termination. And the real diffi- 
culty is, where to find him! The 
Celt element has, indeed, figured 
in some degree in all great com- 
manders — Wellington had some, 
the first Napoleon had much of it. 
Old Pelissier was a Celt, so was 
Niel. As for the pure Frenchman, 
I hold him as cheap as I do the 
Italian. There has been a Bas- 
Empire for the Latin as well as for 
the Greek. I think, however, I 
know of one Celt—if only one— 
who remains to illustrate the ‘race; 
and I perceive by the bill before 
me that they have charged him ten 
francs for a bad dinner, and four 
and a half for a worse breakfast. 
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“Garcon! what is the meaning 
of this? Is it for that miserable 
repast of rice-soup, bouilli, an 
emaciated pullet, and dried prunes, 
that I am charged ten francs ?” 

“Itis for two, M. le Comte—your- 
self and your friend, le gros Mon- 
sieur, who laughed so much and 
ate so heartily.” 

It is true, I had forgotten “le 
gros Monsieur” was my guest, so [ 
paid the arithmetic and departed. 

I ruminated, as I drove along 
the hot and dusty road, whether [ 
had not done an indiscretion in 
discharging this hotel bill. I had 
my misgivings, that in my character 
of a correspondent—own, special, 
or occasional—I had a right to free 
quarters. I must ask the first col- 
league of the craft I meet with if 
this be not the privilege of our. 
order. 

A hot dusty drive to Klein Ma- 
chern to take the train, the rails 
being here blocked by a collision 
which took place yesterday. No- 
thing but doctors and sisters of 
charity on the road. *How serious 
all these women are! It was a 
rare stroke of policy to put chig- 
nons and crinolines under ban. 
Nothing short of that would have 
insured all this earnestness and 
gravity. Women without toilette 
are as disarmed as a Turco without 
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his clasp-knife! Schintz was a 
vulgar dog, but the dry “Mum” is 
delicious drinking this hot morning. 

We must be near the scene of 
warm work, but who would be- 
lieve it? They are all busy in the 
fields, and the heavy waggons are 
toiling along with their loads of 
grain to the granaries, and the 
peasant-girls carrying their eggs and 
plums to market as though there 
were not marauding Zouaves or 
Uhlans within a few miles of them. 

Just in time to catch the train, 
but do not succeed in securing a 
place without difficulty. Of course 
[I'm not one of the health agents, 
as I tell the stupid fellow who 
asks me. I sometimes break bones, 
I never bandage them! 

Show him Von Roon’s pass. I 
don’t believe that he ever heard of 
the name before, for he puts me 
second-class with four nuns from 
Diisseldorf, two doctors from Halle, 
and a Pole, whom, if I don’t mis- 
take, I saw some years ago at the 
galleys at Capri. As I shall not 


be able to pass the frontier with my 
wine, I treat the company, and we 
become social, musical, confiden- 


tial, and almost affectionate. The 
Schwester Amalia is half good- 
looking; and I make, not love, 
but lint with her, till we arrive 
at St. Jean. 


CHAPTER II. 


‘STRUMBENSEE’S TABAC UND WAHRENHANDLUNG, 


At my quarters in the above very 
humble establishment I am now 
domiciled. I wish to be accurate, 
and I have asked the date. Herr 
Paul says the 8rd, Frau Lotta says 
4th, and the daughter Gretchen, 
who has blue eyes, blonde locks, 
and a lisp, whispers me, “ Ach nein, 
es ist nicht so spit,” thereby im- 
plying her fearg that the Count 
M‘Caskey may shorten the time of 
his stay. They have asked me at 
what hour my Excellency would 
like to dine, and I have replied 
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that my Excellency will dine when 
they sup, and that we shall make 
the meal together. Frau Lotta 
curtsies in gratitude, and Gretchen 
gives me a look! Not but I re- 
member the time when such glances 
have cost me a week’s arrest. Ah, 
dear me! if I could but recall, [ 
should see that pouting lips and 
languid eyes have had in my his- 
tory some terrible relations with 
bread-and-water and dark rooms. 
I shall give the world my experi- 
ences one of these days, and show 
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by what a graduated scale a man’s 
blandishments proceed from the 
spring-time «7 life, when a mere 
look entrancei him, to the more 
mature autumn of his days, when 
the pressure of a dimpled hand left 
passively in his own was better 
than optics. 

There is firing yonder over the 
bridge—they call it Saarbriick— 
and our Prussians have garrisoned 
it with only two regimens and a 
half-battery of artillery. I have 
just been over the top of the hill 
to see what is going on, and I per- 
ceive that the red trousers are in 
force. I have an excellent glass, 
and I can count eighteen regiments, 
and some cavalry, heavy and light, 
to the left. The guns, too, are in po- 
sition at about two metres, and fir- 
ing with a rapidity which says much 
more for activity than aim. There 
they are crashing, heavily through 
these small houses. That clock- 
tower has been hit twice—there it 
goes! Why do the Prussians 
cheer? Don’t the donkeys see it 
is their own disaster? It has 
crushed some forty of them. Oh, 
I see pow what they mean; they 
have dismounted a French gun, 
and they are cheering again. You 
cheer too soon, my _ beer-loving 
brethren; there are fresh detach- 
ments coming up, and if I don’t 
mistake they have not less than 
five-and-thirty thousand men _be- 
tween the oat-scrub and that ruined 
mill. Who is the fellow on the 
white horse? How audaciously he 
canters in front of his own artil- 
lery! Will no one oblige me by 
taking a pot-shot at him ?—he’s 
not twelve hundred yards away. 
Isn’t the needle-gun good for that? 
That fellow provokes me. He is 
waving his sword now; [ll take 
my oath he fancies himself a hero. 
Pil convince him of the fact. Tl 
go and fetch my Martini-Henry and 
have a pot at him. 

I go back to my tobacconist’s, 
kiss Gretchen, and load my rifle. 
““Was hast duin sinn?”’ says she, 
half blubbering. ‘“‘A great deal in 


my heart, liebchen,” says I, “and 
all for thee.” I do love that “du” 
and “dich” freedom and fondness 
that our tongue denies us. As I 
stroll over the long bridge a sen. 
tinel tries to stop me. I open my 
vest and show him four war medals, 
and the Maria .Theresa. He falls 
back and looks so faint that I have 
to recover him with my brandy- 
flask. The firing is very heavy 
now, and numbers of wounded are 
hobbling and groping their way 
over the bridge. The French have 
come down much closer, and they 
have planted a mitrailleuse right 
in front of the gate of the town. 
More wounded—these fellows are 
in carts. I think half of them are 
dead already. No, there is one yet 
living ; he is beckoning to me. What 


is it, my man? what can I do for 


you? As well as I can make out, 
he wants beer. I explain to him 
that there is none here; but he 
is gone, and his comrade tells 
me that it was my blessing he 
wanted. He imagined I was a 
bishop, poor €ellow. This wide hat 
of mine, and that grand serenity of 
look that never deserts me, deceiy- 
ed him, and I would have blessed 
him all the same, for that matter. 
I'd had given him the Pope’s own 
blessing which I carried away with 
me from Rome, and never made any 
use of since he bestowed it. 

About the fourth and fifth house 
after you pass the bridge, there is 
a small alehouse, what is called here 
a ‘“‘weinschenke,” the top of which 
is flat, and has been used, terrace- 
fashion, for parties to sup and 
make merry on. This, like the 
others on either side of it, was now 
closed ; but a wide stone stair out- 
side the building led to the upper 
storey and the roof, and I mounted 
this to get a wider and better view 
of the scene before me. [I had hit 
the very nick of time. Just as I 
reached the terrace, a cheer that 
seemed to arise from the very earth 
and greet the skies rang from the 
French army. Anything more ring- 
ing and triumphant I had never 
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heard, and I said to myself, It is 
like the cry of Savoia! which the 
Piedmontese shout before a charge, 
and the French are going to pour 
down now at the bayonet; but the 
next moment the band of every re- 
giment broke forth with “ Partant 
pour la Syrie,” and I now saw a bril- 


liant staff issue from between the | 


columns and advance to the front. I 
hastily adjusted my glass, and there 
was the Emperor, a good deal bent, 
and resting his second hand on the 
pommel of the saddle, like a man 
tired, or in pain. I could not see the 
boy, but in the second group of 
staff-officers I was certain he too 
was to be found. ‘ Partant pour la 
Syrie,” who knows? We have a 
vulgar phrase about going to Jeri- 
cho, which may be a rough trans- 
lation of the words. Not but a 
fortnight ago he told me how he 
could beat these Prussians. The 
militia, as he called them, “they 
are like your volunteers, M‘Caskey,” 
said he, “only they don’t need so 
much beef, and they will obey their 
officers.” There, they have turned 
to ride back. They mean to look 
at the battle from the rear, and 
they will see it equally well, and 
more at their ease besides. But 
what is this? The line is dividing, 
the battalions are moving in eche- 
lon. I see they are going to open 
with the mitrailleuse. Too long 
a range I should say, if they mean 
it for those squadrons that stand 
dismounted yonder. I thought so. 
It- has frightened the horses; but 
I see neither dead nor wounded. 
Ah, there goes my friend on the 
white horse whom I have been for- 
getting all this while. How the 
fellow gesticulates! he is venting 
any number of blasphemies on that 
poor colonel who stands in advance 
of the group. Let us see, Miles, if 
your hand has forgotten the trick 
that carried away the prize of 
Appenzell. I do like those large- 
bore rifles. There’s no pockmark- 
ing the target with them. You go 
smashing through it. Why won't 
the fellow hold his horse just one 
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moment? Cavaliere mio—only one 
moment—there! How they are 
gathering around—what a crowd it 
is! There goes the white horse 
without his rider—if he would only 
come this way I should mount my- 
self suitably, and with an incident 
attached to the acquisition. 

Here come a shower of shells— 
they have seen where the shot came 
from, and mean reprisals. Too late, 
my worthy friends! None of your 
bullets has his billet inscribed 
“Miles M‘Caskey !” I descend the 
stairs, and then—I cannot say why— 
humming “ Partant pour la Syrie,” 
I saunter slowly over the bridge to 
my quarters. What agambler’s ven- 
ture that was of the Emperor to 
introduce the “Marseillaise!” . I 
could not help telling him _ so. 
There are memories, too, said I, 
men ought never to awaken. Never 
ask your wife—who has been mar- 
ried before—about the virtues of 
her first husband. Louis Philippe 
signed his abdication the day 
he sent out to St. Helena for the 
body of your uncle; and, take my 
word for it, that rollicking, riotous 
old chant has a ring of house-gut- 
ting and violence about it that will 
have a terrible fascination for the 
canaille, 

How is it that women scent mis- 
fortune quicker than men? Not 
to go back to Marie Antoinette, 
there was the Queen Amelie, and 
she told Louis Philippe how the 
game was going; and I remember 
a very curious incident—what my 
old friend the English banker in 
Florence used to call “an anecdote 
that happened to myself.” I was 
standing with the royal family of 
Tuscany on the balcony in front of 
the Pitti Palace on the day the 
populace thronged the piazza with 
acclamations and cries of welcome 
to the Grand Duke, who had just 
given them a constitution—all sorts 
of personal freedom—the chief 
being the right to dethrone him- 
self! He was there bowing his 
venerable white head, and as proud 
and as happy. as a fool’s paradise 
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could make him; but the little old 
archduchess—the ‘Gobbina,” they 
irreverently called her, from her 
hunchback—was crying very bit- 
terly at my side, and I[ turned to 
rally her, thinking it the excess of 
joyful emotion at the scene. ‘ No, 
no,” said she, gently correcting me ; 
“the tears I am shedding are for 
real misery. What I see before me 
there, is the scene of Versailles and 
the month of August. It is the 
story of Louis XVI. over again. 
These are but the shouts of joy 
over a fallen dynasty !” 

Who could believe that stray 
shot should come thus far! It 
has actually splintered the rail of 
the bridge. I shall bring back the 
bullet to Gretchen for a souvenir. 
To carry out my train of thought, I 
reminded myself of that last dinner 
at St. Cloud, when the Emperor at 
dessert gave the orders for the band 
to play the ‘“Marseillaise;” and 
while the officers wildly sprang to 
their legs, and cried “Vive l’Em- 
pereur!” the Empress held her 
napkin to her face to hide the 


crimson flush that was spread over 
her neck, and proclaimed the 
shame, thé woman’s shame, at the 
degradation. There should haye 
been neither the song nor the shout; 
and when [ heard of it, I said to 
Cardinal Caraffa, “There sounded 
the requiem of the Empire !” 

What is it, Gretchen? what 
brings the dear child down here in 
such haste? I am not wounded, 
not even scratched. It’s not lead 
cast in that mould can hurt the body 
of a M‘Caskey. She swears she'll 
wear that bullet round her neck. 
If she but knew how many of her 
sisters are carrying similar amulets! 
ay, and they are the better for it. 
The love for certain men is like a 
religion—it elevates, it consoles, it 
sustains, and it cherishes. What 
is the “liebes kind” saying about 
her father? Does she fancy I'm 
going to propose for her in the 
morning? If I can summon u 
Plat-deutsch for it Ill tell her 
the story of Brigham Young after 
supper, and mark what she thinks 
of the Mormons. 


CHAPTER Ili.—AT SAARBRUCK. 


The girl was right: her father had 
a despatch for me, and would not 
trust it to any hands but my own. 
I had sent my card with certain 
letters to M. and B.—if they write 
Moltk and Bismark I shall be dis- 
pleased but not inconsolable—and I 
had also forwarded some credentials 
to Lieutenant Field-Marshal Von 
Germersheim, first aide - de - camp 
to the King; and it was his an- 
swer Herr Paul had received from a 
mounted orderly, and was now so 
eager to deliver. 

An immense envelope enclosed an 
enormous card, on which was writ- 
ten what I here give in translation— 


“The Lieutenant Field-Marshal 
Von Germersheim, Aide-de-Camp in 
Ordinary to the King, Colonel of 
the Prussian Cuirassiers of the 
Guard, and Chamberlain in Ser- 
vice, Black Eagle of the Third 


Class, ‘Bear’ of the Second, and 
‘Badger’ in Diamonds, to the high 
and well-born the very illustrious, 
and all the better for that in many 
ways, with crosses bedecked and 
distinguished orders endowed, Gen- 
eral M‘Caskey, Count of the Ro- 
man Empire, and various knigh 
hoods— Greeting. ' 

“The above written, thrice de- 
lighted at the fortunate arrival of 
the second described, asks in all 
humility, but with an eagerness not 
on that account ever so little the 
less, the same to supper to-night at 
nine o’clock. 

“Not in uniform, and without 
decorations. 


‘* HEADQUARTERS, 
‘*MEERSUCHT AM DRACHE.” 


Having read this document over 
twice, and imparted its conténts to 
Herr Paul, I despatched him to se- 
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cure the only conveyance in the 
village—a small wicker car with 
one horse—to convey me the six 
miles through the forest to Meer- 
sucht. I also instructed my host 
to inform himself accurately as to 
the results of the day’s fighting at 
Saarbriick, that I might convey the 
latest news to headquarters: my 
own private opinions and comments 
thereon, I should have time to me- 
ditate over as I went along. Also 
to ascertain for me, if possible, who 
was the most considerable . man 
had fallen that day on the French 
side, that I might identify him with 
my friend whom I had shot,—old 
experience having taught me that 
the one man you can name is more 
glory to have brought down than 
the whole battalion of whose num- 
bers you are uncertain. In the 
dark-green and gold of the Prussian 
Uhlaners of the Guard, and in the 
white doliman and scarlet attila of 
the Austrian Hussars, I am believed 
to produce an impression. My 
chest, with “the one star for mili- 
tary valour,” was remarked on at 
the Tuileries ; and my legs in Hunga- 
rian tights were, I am told, among 
the last pleasant memories of the 
poor Queen of Spain; but I should 
say, for a decided effect—for that 
blended suspicion of reckless hero- 
ism combined with the deepest 
thoughtfulness of the statesman— 
for that sense that implies, there’s 
aman to head a column or to guide 
a senate—I am better in black! The 
old Emperor Nicholas used to say 
to Novikoff, ‘Tell him to come in 
black ;” and when the Senior Ser- 
vice gave me that great banquet in 
London, I wore only black and my 
Maria Theresa! It was a sore’ dis- 
appointment to these worthy people 
that I was not to sup with them, 
and though Gretchen was half re- 
paid by seeing me in full dress, and 
being permitted to fasten on three 
or four of my decorations—I stu- 
diously wore the simplest —the 
Medjidie and an Isabella, with an 
Austrian Stephan, and some little 
thing from Sweden—the poor girl 
believed me a galaxy of glory. 
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It was a pretty drive. The way 
led through a beech-forest, with 
occasional openings where the tim- 
ber had been felled, and some small 
cultivation, oats or barley, intro- 
duced here and there, with patches 
of grass-land studded with hand- 
some cattle, and often ornamented 
by some woodman’s hut, tasteful 
little edifices built of wood and 
overgrown with wild vines and 
honeysuckle. All these open spaces, 
I now found, were occupied by ca- 
valry videttes, not one of whom 
suffered my humble carriage to pass 
without questioning me and inquir- 
ing whither I was bent. I usually 
produced the General’s card of in- 
vitation, and did not even conde- 
scend a word. Glimpses of spiked 
helmets in the wood, however, did 
not escape me; and though I did 
not like to use my glass, I could 
perceive that the whole wood 
swarmed with troops; and as our 
drive lasted for fully five miles, I 
felt assured that a large force was 
on the spot. 

When I reflected that Saarbriick 
was defended by less than six thou- 
sand men of all arms, that the 
French had brought down fully 
five times that number against 
them, and that the Prussians had 
actually in hand, and within call, 
these overwhelming supports, I set 
myself to think what they meant 
by this strategy. I knew old M. of 
old, and I could safely say, what- 
ever it was, it could not be a blun- 
der. No, no, said I, it’s no case of 
Lebouf or De Failly! Here’s a 
man who understands his metier 
and knows what he does. It is clear, 
at all events, he did not care for Saar- 
briick; and the question is, why 
defend it at all? why sacrifice those 
excellent regiments for nothing, 
since they were sure to be cut to 
pieces? He did not even mine the 
bridge to cut off retreat. While I 
ruminated over all these puzzles— 
and puzzles they were—we drove 
into the little village of Meersucht, 
and drew up at the headquarters 
in the square. A number of very 
impertinent glances were directed 
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to my civilian attire as I descended 
from the wagen; but when I told 
the orderly that I was the Count 
M‘Caskey, I could perceive that a sort 
of murmuring whisper ran around 
the group of officers, and the band at 
once broke in with “ Patrick’s Day.” 
It may be a weakness in me, but I 
admit I did feel that this was, what 
our patriots might, with more than 
their usual propriety, have called a 
Great Day for Ireland! There, in a 
virgin forest of Germany, miles and 
miles away, surrounded by a barbar- 
ous host from the wilds of Pomerania 
to the snowy jochs of the Bava- 
rian Tyrol—Uhlans, Black Bruns- 
wickers, and Jigers—there I stood, 
sole representative of that glorious 
land whose national melody then 
floated around me, every bar an 
embrace, every cadence a thrill of 
welcome ! 

I bowed blandly and gracefully 
in recognition of the courteous atten- 
tion, and passed in. I had scarcely 
crossed the threshold when Germer- 
sheim kissed me on each cheek, and, 
still holding my hand, presented 
several generals and colonels to me, 
and the members of his personal 
staff. While he was _ profusely 
apologising for having no carriage 
to have sent to fetch me, supper 
was announced. - 

The thing was well done. Some 
little attempt at ornamentation had 
been tried, too, and with very fair 

- success, 

I have not much to say for the 
cookery. They will stew their 
beef to rags, and they will serve 
preserved plums with roast chicken ; 
veal need not of necessity be sur- 
rounded with acid chicory, nor was 
a carp intended by nature to have 
a sweet pudding inside of him. 
The wine, however, was excellent 
—a dry Affenthaler, with bouquet 
and body too. 

I could perceive that there was 
a certain curiosity—I might almost. 
go farther and call it uneasiness— 
as to the character or capacity I 
had come in. It was clear I had 
no command; my very dress de- 
clared that much. Was I there, 
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then, in a diplomatic function? 
had [ come to propose terms of 
accommodation? was I accredited 
to pronounce a suspension of hos. 
tilities? Though my host was 
possibly less beset with these 
doubts and difficulties than the 
others, I could detect that he was 
not without them. 

We were chatting over the day’s 
doings at Saarbriick, which were 
so far interesting that they were 
the first interchange of shots in the 
campaign, when an aide-de-camp 
arrived with a despatch for the 
General. He opened it at once, and + 
read aloud :— 

“St. Johann, eight o'clock. — 
““Troops recalled. Heavy losses 
during the day. The 4ist Regi- 
ment suffered severely. No move- 
ment of the enemy to occupy the 
town. Two deserters report that 
the French loss has been consider- 
able, particularly in officers. Gene- 
ral de Monceau killed.” 

“De Monceau,” said I, as I lit 
my cigarette; “he rode a white 
charger—an arrant stupidity on his 
part.” 

““Why so, Count?” cried two or 
three together. 

“Tt was that absurd mount of 
his provoked me,” said I, indo- 
lently. “If the fellow had ridden 
a black or a brown—I will not say 
that even a roan might not have 
saved him.” 

“Was it your Excellency, then, 
who shot him?’ asked a young 
staff-officer from the end of the 
table. 

I bowed assent; and, after a 
pause, said: “A staff-officer on a 
showy horse has been always one 
of my antipathies. I try to reason 
myself out of it. I say all manner 
of things to myself as to the gross 
unfairness, the injustice, of the 
prejudice. I remember, too, all 
that poor Schangel urged about it 
that time [ shot Stolepine in the 
Balcan, and I half believed I had 
conquered my old weakness, when, 
by ill fortune—for I suppose it was 
such—I strolled over that bridge 
to-day with my rifle. ‘he devil 
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would have it; he was on a 
schimmel, and I almost suspect I 
brought him down without know- 
ing it.” 

‘Old Germersheim, I fancied, felt 
a little jealous at the admiring 
wonder with which his military 
guests regarded me. I had become 
thus early—what there was no 
possible doubt that I should be, 
later in the evening—the great ob- 
ject of all interest and all attention, 
and the old soldier was jealous. 

“Tt was little more than an 
affair of outposts this evening,” 
‘said he to me. “If the French 
had been in force, as my despatches 
opine, they would have pushed 
forward and occupied the town?’ 
This was said interrogatively. 

“Excuse me, Herr General,” 
said I; “they were too prudent 
for that.” 

“How do you mean too prudent, 
Count? We had not towards the 
close of the day three thousand 
men in line. They could have 
carried the town at the bayonet, 
and driven our fellows over the 
bridge at the pas de charge. What 
was to prevent them occupying St. 
Johann, and the very village we are 
supping in ?” 

With one glance I took in the 
whole situation, and saw why 
Saarbriick was so meanly defended 
—why the bridge was not mined 
—why, in fact, the French were 
tempted to pour into the town and 
over the bridge. The whole was 
an ambuscade! There was a half 
corps de armée waiting in the wood 
to fall upon them and cut them 
to pieces. The hope had even gone 
to the extent that the Emperor, to 
show “Louis” a bit of brilliant 
pursuit of a beaten enemy, would 
have taken the command; and 
thus, by one magnificent stratagem, 
he might have been captured, and 
the war ended on the very day it 
began ! 

““T am waiting for your explana- 
tion, Count,” said Germersheim, 
rather pleased, as I thought, to 
see me posed. 

“There are certain explanations, 
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General,” said I, ‘that take the form 
of tactical opinions, and can only 
be given in a council of war.” 

I saw, in the faces around me, 
what a profound impression I had 
produced; and every look that 
was turned to me bespoke respect 
and admiration. A silence fell 
upon the party at this instant, as 
it will when men’s thoughts are 
suddenly startled by some new 
and unexpected combination. At 
this. moment an aide -de-camp 
entered, and whispered a word in 
the General’s ear. ‘Yes, yes,” 
said the General. “Give me a 
pen; [ll sign it here. Where is 
‘Staub?’ Staub is my Commis- 
sary, Count M‘Caskey, and you'll 
forgive me signing his book in 
your presence. He’s a vulgar dog,” 
added he, in a whisper, “whom one 
cannot ask to sit down; but he'll 
not remain a moment.” 

I had not well imparted my ac- 
quiescence to his request when the 
man entered. I was filling my glass 
as he come forward, and did not 
notice him, when a sudden cry 
startled me. I looked up, and 
there, in front of me, staring with 
wide open eyes and almost standing 
hair, was Schintz, my Swiss bagman 
of Luxembourg! 

“There he is, Herr General,” 
cried he. “Ill go to the scaffold 
if I make a mistake about him. 
That is the little scoundrel I met 
at the Belle Sauvage in Luxembourg, 
and heard from his own lips that 
he had come from Metz, where he 
knows all the staff, and the Empe- 
ror himself. I bribed him with a 
dozen of champagne, and got all 
out of him. I here denounce him 
a spy, and I hold myself respon- 
sible for any consequences of a 
false charge.” 

“Have you seen this man be- 
fore, Count?” asked the General, 
calmly. 

“To be sure. 


I supped with the 
fellow at Luxembourg, and he dined 
with me. He was a vulgar dog, as 
you have just called him, and I be- 
lieved him when he said he was a 
bagman.” 
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“No matter what you believed 
of me. The important thing is, 
what I know of you,” screamed the 
other. 

“The fellow is a donkey,” said I, 
as I rolled a cigarette. ‘ You have 
only to look in his face to see it.” 

“T repeat my charge, General,” 
said Staub; “and I am glad that I 
can do so in the presence of the 
whole staff.” 

“T must say, Count, we live in 
too critical times to treat an accusa- 
tion of this kind too lightly, and as 
1 now warn the Commissary Staub 
that if he persist in this charge——” 

*“ And I do!” yelled he. 

“Tf he persist in this charge,” 
continued the General, “‘and should 
utterly fail to establish it by. un- 
questionable proof, that the Com- 
missary Staub is irretrievably, hope- 
essly ruined.” 

“And I persist,” reiterated he 
more wildly than before. ‘‘ The man 
not only confessed to me where he 
had been, and with whom, but how 
the French ought to have opened 
the campaign, and what he himself 
was ready to have done if Leboeuf 
and Bazaine, and somebody else, 
had not thwarted him.” 

“The canaille has an _ excellent 
memory, though it breaks down in 
regard to names,” said I, calmly. 

“Will he deny the champagne?” 
cried Staub. 

“Not a flask of it. I finished the 
last with the Sisters of Charity, and 
we pronounced it excellent.” 

‘““Will he say he did not dine 
with the Emperor?” 

“Far from it; and mean to do 
80 very often again.” 

“Will he pretend that he did not 
leave in a huff because La Marmora 
snubbed him ?” 

“No, Schintz; there your mem- 
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ory indeed betrays you. Men argue, 
they dispute, they differ, with— 
they never snub—-a M‘Caskey !” 

I hoped, by the assured gravity 
of this rebuke, to conclude this ab- 
surd discussion, and draw public 
opinion to my side, but the General 
rose sternly from table, and in harsh 
and severe voice said, ‘‘ The accusa- 
tion of the Commissary Staub hag 
been ‘made too publicly and too 
solemnly to permit me treating j 
in any way but the most strictly 
serious and regular; and I once 
more warn him that if this charge 
should turn out to be frivolous or 
false, he shall not only forfeit his 
position in the service, but be liable 
to all the damages of a cruel libel.” 

‘*T accept all the risk, and all the 
peril, sir,” cried Staub. 

“Silence, sir!” continued the 
General, sternly. “The Count 
M‘Caskey shall now be placed in 
arrest, and Colonel Epstein ‘will 
be responsible for his safe deten- 
tion.” 

‘*Summon a court to-morrow for 
eight o’clock,” added he to one of 
his staff; ‘‘and look to it that Com- 
missary Staub is now relieved from 
duty, and detained on a special ser- 
vice.” 

The General bowed stiffly but 
politely to me, and the whole room, 
as they passed out, did the same. 
I returned the salute of each in 
turn; and as the last officer left, 
two sentries advanced to either side* 
of me, and I walked away, smoking 
as I went, to a small guard-house 
in the rear of the building, where 
I was told I was to pass the 
night. 

“Let me have pen and paper,” 
said I, carelessly; and being pro- 
vided with these, I made the notes 
you are now reading. 


CHAPTER I¥Y.—MAJOR M‘CASKEY IN A DIFFICULTY. 


By an early hour of the morning 
I was informed, in a short and not 


very formal document, that the 
members of my court-martial were 
already chosen ; that they were six 


in number—the President, a Lieut 
enant-Colonel Wetzlar, a name some 
what famous in the history of mili- 
tary justice and speedy executions. 
A short list of the charges alleged 
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against me accompanied this paper, 
and I saw what in a measure I 
was prepared for—that my late 
yisit to the Imperial camp, with 
the honours and attentions there 
bestowed upon me, the councils I 
had given as to the conduct of the 
war, the amount of confidence 4 
enjoyed with the Emperor and his 
generals, my position of trust and 
importance generally, taken in con- 
junction with my intimate acquaint- 
ance with the German armies, num- 
bers, armament, and resources, and 
my presence at that moment under 
the guise of a mere observer, made 
up a mass of evidence which, to any 
one unacquainted with my life and 
habits, might very well have seemed 
appalling. 

I say this, because I feel that, 
to a vulgar apprehension, there are 
few things more damaging than a 
narrative of the ordinary incidents 
of an adventurous man! All the 
emergencies he has confronted, all 
the difficulties he has encountered, 
and all the perils he has met, are 
not so confounding as the very 


diversity of the characters he has 
mixed with. Common people—by 
whom I mean such as lead very 


uneventful lives can never be 
brought to understand how catholic 
a thing is genius! how the same qua- 
lities that make a man fitting com- 
pany for princes and potentates ren- 
der him welcome to cads and coster- 
mongers ; and that the same indi- 
vidual gifts can find favour with 
the bishop in his palace and the 
brigand in his den! 

It is that attribute which—I be- 
lieve we have stolen it from the 
painters—we cail ‘“‘breadth,” that 
confers this wondrous privilege, 
and it is in the apprehension of 
this that women so for transcend 
men, as I have often had occasion 
to remark in my own case. Whe- 
ther men, from mere envy, are in- 
adequate judges or not, I cannot 
say; but I am safe in asserting 
that I never fail to secure the good 
opinion of women. Photography 
spares me the ungracious task of 
dwelling on personal characteristics. 
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The man whose features are sold at 
one shilling from Belfast to the 
Bosphorus, need not be called on 
to declare what nature has done 
for him. But this much I will 
say, that however bountifully dealt 
with, I can with honesty and truth 
declare that I owe such success 
as I will not now advert to, to 
other qualities than external attrac- 
tions; and that women earlier than 
men have recognised quickness of 
apprehension, stupendous energy, 
indomitable determination, and a 
courage that I should only dispar- 
age by calling it leonine. . 

While I was gratified to have a 
quiet quarter of an hour to record 
these reflections—at a greater length, 
I admit, than I have given them to 
you here—a man entered, and pre- 
sented me with a visiting card: ‘* Mr. 
R , correspondent of the ‘ Speedy 
Despatch,’ requests the honour of 
waiting on the Count M‘Caskey.” 

‘* So,” said I, ‘‘I am to be inter- 
viewed! Be it so: it is the fate 
of all representative men.  Bis- 
mark and Beust have some of it. 
The poor dear Holy Father bad his 
share, and how is Miles M‘Caskey 
to escape ?” 

“Let him come in,” said I; and 
there entered a tall, burly, good- 
looking, and well-bearded man, 
with the assured air of one who 
could say, Show any coldness or 
hauteur to me, and look out for 
yourself in the ‘Speedy Despatch.’ 

“T have taken the great liberty 
to call early, Count M‘Caskey,” said 
he, bowing profoundly, “as I just 
ascertained your time was so very 
limited here.” 

“T am afraid,” replied I, “ that 
I scarcely apprehend you. I was 
not aware of an immefiate depart- 
ure.” 

“Then you have not heard the 
news ?” 

“‘ Not a syllable, sir.” 

“Ts it possible they have not 
paid you the common attention to 
inform you that you were tried by 
court-martial this morning ?” 

“Nothing of the kind.” 

‘“* Have they not explained to you 
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the exceptional circumstances that 
compelled them to adopt a great in- 
formality ?” 

“No, sir. Nota word of it.” 

“Well, to be brief; it was this: 
The Crown Prince’s corps darmée 
has been suddenly called on in 
force to meet:De Failly. They 
are now fighting at Worth, about 
twelve miles from where we are. 
The cuirassiers quartered here have 
been ordered up, and old Wetzlar, 
a bit of a martinet as you know, 
did not like to leave without fulfill- 
ing all that he had to do down 
here ; so that while they were mus- 
tering the division, he assembled 
the court-martial, and they tried 
you.” 

“Most laudable activity.” 

“Wasn't it, Count? The whole 
thing was done before daylight, and 
it was just dawn as they arose.” 

“The sentence being ?” 

“To be shot this afternoon at 
three. Eight Jiigers and a sous- 
lieutenant are left behind to carry 
out the sentence, and I have deter- 
mined to wait for the event, and 
take down any little statements you 
would like to have published, or to 
offer any humble services in my 
power at this hurried moment.” 

“ Anything more considerate, sir, 
is not possible to conceive.” 

“Tt is the craft, Count—it is the 
craft does that for us! The lawyer 
is made acute, the doctor is made 
merciful, the artist becomes ob- 
servant, and the moralist reflective, 
by the exercise of his calling; but 
we who record history as it passes— 
we who catch the lights that are 
passing over this great globe and 
crystallise them as they fly—we 
learn to feel what hours and 
minutes mean ; and that in the most 
fleeting instants of existence there 
are often revelations to be made, to 
which the largest type would be 
inadequate. And then,” said he, 
with the bland smile of a man con- 
fessing to a weakness—“ and then, 
I do like this sort of thing.” 

“Indeed, sir!” 


neyer missed an Old Bailey for 
eighteen years. I was then on an 
illustrated weekly, ‘The Hearth 
and Home,’ and our stock theme 
was “ Calcraftiana.” I saw M 
Manning hurried off I sh 
hands with Courvoisier, and | 
should be charmed with that hon- 
our from you.” 

While I assured him how grate- 
fully I felt to the happy accident 
that had secured me such compan- 
ionship, I learned that he had 
not breakfasted, and would gladly 
join mine. There were still three 
bottles of “‘Mum” remaining, and 
there was certainly now no ade- 
quate reason to spare them. [ 
ordered, therefore, a bountiful meal, 
and we sat and smoked while it 
was being made ready. 

A cheerier, pleasanter companion, 
no man need have desired. As to 
the mystery of his art, he was 
frankness itself, not impossibly in- 
fluenced by the fact that in the 
place whither I was bound for, can- 
dour would not necessarily become 
dangerous. “There are two kinds 
of correspondents,” said he. “The 
circumstantial and the sensational, 
perfectly distinct and quite un- 
like. The ‘Times,’ the ‘ Daily 
News,’ and one or two more, affect 
the former, with us. The ‘ Debats’ 
tries it in Paris; and the ‘ Alge 
meine Zeitung,’ and the ‘Staats 
Anzeiger,’ do something that way in 
Germany. They pretend to accu- 
racy,” said he, with a contemptuous 
smile; “and they don’t ascribe to 
the Crown Prince what was done 
by the Prince of Saxony, or con- 
found Saxe-Gotha with Mecklen- 
burg; neither do they mistake the 
third corps for the fourth, nor take 
liberties with the course of rivers 
and the geographical characters of 
ground. Excellent traits all of 
them, and commendable in their 
way, and admirably suited to the 
sort of men employed on them—dry, 
prosaic, matter-of-fact fellows, who 
would forego a dinner rather than 
misca]ll a regiment, and forfeit a 


“Yes,” said he, reflectingly. “I¥bed rather than omit the number 
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of a battery. We have a public 
likes that kind of thing, M‘Cas- 
key,” said he, “and they will have 
it. They fancy it is wholesome— 
like their raw beef, and their bitter 
beer; but I am proud to say we 
have another and a larger public, 
who are warm-hearted, glowing, 
poetical, and imaginative, who 
like the battles pictorially done 
for them, who don’t care a rush 
for statistics, but love an incident. 
It is a pleasure to write for these 
people. It is at once high art and 
all the comforts of the situation. 
You don’t go junketing about 
on commissariat rations, eating 
black bread washed down with 
vinegar, and dining once a-fort- 
night with the staff, but you se- 
lect your line of country, look 
out for the fellows whe talk best 
and recount most. You educate 
our readers. The phrase is bold, 
{‘Caskey, but you'll see it is no 
exaggeration — you educate your 


readers to look out for a personal 
adventure; it may be droll or ludi- 


crous if on the march, solemn in 
the trenches, and serious, with a 
touch of the savage, in the fight. 
Then you know everybody—I mean 
to say, you report what they said 
to you, and what you said to them; 
of course the practice has no dan- 
ger in it. Do you fancy Von Roon, 
or Bismark, or M‘Mahon, or Ba- 
zaine, have not enough on their 
hands without rushing into print 
to contradict me? Besides, what 
arrant fools they would be to try 
it! They would have their one 
shot; ours would be a mitrailleuse 
firing fifty balls at a discharge. 
“Look what the ‘Figaro’ has 
done in this way at Paris. In the 
five weeks that it has abjured fact 
it has more than quadrupled its 
circulation! See, again, what About 
has made of an inferior walk of the 
same art—‘la correspondance colo- 
rée’—the flint soup, as one might 
say, of reporting, where an infini- 
tesimal fragment of fact represents 
the meat, and the condiments of 
high imaginative seasoning give 
VOL. CVIII.—NO. DCLXI. 
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flavour to the mess. Take my word 
for it, Count, the Stock Exchange 
and a few officials want fact, 
—dry, hard, naked and ungenial; 
but the general public, especially 
in the counties—the people in com- 
fortable circumstances, leading un- 
‘eventful, quiet lives—they ‘go in’ 
for sensation. Rural ishes are 
uniformly fond of battle-fields; and 
respectable watering-places can 
scarcely be over-supplied with the 
excesses of the soldiery, and the 
outgages that follow a town taken 
by assault.” 

I was almost sorry when the ar- 
rival of breakfast cut short the 
torrent of my friend’s eloquent 
confessions, and lost me what I 
should have preferred to cutlets— 
his critical exposition of his own art. 

“T shall be distressed, sir,” said 
I, “if, in the great enjoyment of 
your society, I shall be the cause 
of you losing what is now going 
on at Worth.” 

“What do I care for Wéorth, 
M‘Caskey?”’ cried he. ‘“ Aren’t 
you better to me than many 
battles? Would I not rather have, 
with a good heading of large print, 
‘A Last Morninc wits Count 
M‘Caskey,’* than a defeat of the 
whole Prussian army, or the total 
demolition of Frossard’s_  divi- 
sion!” 

“You flatter me, R——,” said J, 
bowing. 

“No, upon my life, nothing of 
the kind. You are well known in 
England. They talked freely about 
you in that Fenian affair a couple 
of years ago. All the English who 
winter at Rome speak of you. 
Garibaldi writes to you, Caro mio 
M‘Caskey. Palmerston once called 
you the incorruptible vagabond who 
had such influence in the Vatican. 
In a word, you are a cognate num- 
ber; and that I should have hit 
upon the day you were arrested for 
a spy and sentenced to be shot is, 
with all its sadness, one of the 
luckiest incidents of a fortunate 
life.” 

“‘T am proud, sir, to have enter- 
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ed into any combination which has 
the fortune of affording you satis- 
faction. May I fill your glass 
again ?” 

“Where did you chance upon 
Mum, M‘Caskey? I had calcu- 
lated on tasting this after the sack 
of Frankfort; but seeing that thé 
war has gone the other way I had 
resigned myself to red wines till 
we should reach Rheims. I have 
here” — producing an enormous 
leather pocket-book as he spoke— 
‘‘T have here the addresses of gight 
houses in the wine trade who ee 
private cellars, of which I mean 
‘to report’ on arriving at Rheims. 
Here’s Monsieur Sicardin near the 
ramparts with a special mark op- 
posite his Créme de Bouzy and 
‘en extra,’ in which I pledge my 
honour as a _ gentleman I shall 
drink to your memory.” 

‘** By the way,” said I, “‘ you have 
not yet explained to me how you 
got access to me so readily here. I 
should have thought they might 
have made difficulties about ad- 


mitting a stranger to see me.” 

“Not with that, M‘Caskey—not 
with that;” cried he, as he flung 
towards me a green card which 
he took from the recesses of the 


pocket-book, and which fell to 
the floor beside me—a_ circum- 
stance that, owing to all the 
wine he had drunk, occasioned him 
no remark. ‘That card, signed by 
Moltke, and countersigned Von 
Roon, secures admission to ‘the 
bearer Mr. R to all headquarter 
staffs and chief commanding sta- 
tions in the army.’ Our people of 
the ‘Despatch’ managed that ;— 
don’t fill it, I've taken a deal of 
wine already,—they can do what 
they like with the Government at 
home, for they could be ugly—you 
know what I mean, M‘Caskey— 
precious ugly, if they were to go 
with the Rads just now, and so 
they sent over to us to say—to say, 
if we could make things comfort- 
able, and not go too far, you mind 
—not too far—play neutrality 
mildly —that is, watch who was 
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getting the worst of it, and only 
sell him ‘slack,’ and export good 
swansea to the other fellow,—fill 
it up, and I'll finish the bottle! 
I'll take down the address of that 
wine merchant; that’s a wine that 
cheeriates and does not inebrify, as 
the man said about tea ;—and [ll 
now, with your kind permission, 
most illustrious Count, indulge in 
ten minutes of a nap, and when I 
wake up, we'll do the battle to- 
gether—for [d like to send off my 
despatch with this post.” 

“Take your sleep, old fellow,” 
said I, gaily; “Pll look over the 
map and help you with your geo- 
graphy when you need it.” 

He did not hear my polite offer, 
and only acknowledged my courtesy 
with a snore. I sat motionless till 
I had fully assured myself he was 
sound in slumber, and then, stoop- 
ing, I pocketed the green card and 
stole quietly from the room. 

As I passed into the hall, a 
sentry barred the passage with his 
musket and called out “Halt!” “I 
have a word for your captain,” said 
I, haughtily ; ‘ tell your sergeant to 
call him.” The fellow shouted for 
the guard, and the officer made his 
appearance at once. 

“TI have done all I could for that 
poor devil yonder,’ whispered I 
to the officer. ‘I have taken his 
"3 wishes, and I must now be 
off.’ 

‘*And who are you,” said he, 
somewhat sternly. 

“That will perhaps inform you,” 
said I, producing the green card, 
and watching his eyes as they ran 
over its contents. 

“*And that is your horse, then, 
that is in the stable with the saddle 
on?” 

“The same,” said I, calmly: ‘ but 
if I might ask you, do not speak so 
loud; he has just fallen asleep, and 
you know in his unhappy condi- 
tion——” 

“ Ach ja!” said he, sorrowfully ; 
“but it will not be done to-day— 
the order has not come back signed 
yet.’ ' 
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“Good-bye, Herr Hauptman,” 
said I, shaking his hand warmly ; 
“Pll speak of your courtesy at 
headquarters ;” and with this I 
passed him and made for the stable. 
A great, raw-boned, roman-nosed, 
lanky beast stood ready saddled, 
and looking wistfully about: him 
for food. I slipped a cavalry bridle 
—it was the only one I saw—over 
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him, led him out, and mounted. I 
was careful not to exceed a walk as 
I rode through the village, and for 
some hundred yards beyond it; 
that distance traversed, I rode at 
the low fence beside the road so as 
to gain the open if pursued, cleared 
it with ease, and then struck out 
in a sharp canter in a line parallel 
with the high road. 


CHAPTER V.—MAJOR M‘CASKEY OUT OF DIFFICULTY. 


Partly that some of the ground 
had been recently ploughed, partly 
that it was occasionally covered 
with brushwood, I was unable to 
keep parallel with the main road, 
as I first intended, and gradually 
strayed away till I finally lost my- 
self in a rich corn country, with 
vast wheat and barley fields extend- 
ing on every side. Who cultivated 
these great plains, who sowed, or 
reaped, or owned them, was not so 
easy to imagine, for not a house nor 
a living creature could I see for 
miles! It was a waving landscape 
of crowning abundance—but for 
whom? These scenes, not unfre- 
quent on the continent of Europe, 
are not to be met with in England, 
where smaller tenures and constant 
enclosures abound, and that almost 
garden-like culture is everywhere 
visible. Thinking of these set me 
to reflect on the assurances that our 
English newspapers are so rife in, 
that by these peculiarities of sur- 
face, our most unsoldierlike volun- 
teers will be as effectual as real 
troops—that there will be more out- 
post work, more skirmishing, more 
of that independent action, which 
consists in choosing ground, and so 
on, than over these vast exposed 
outlying ‘plains of Europe. But 
are these writers aware that these 
very qualities of free fighting are 
exactly the most distinctive of all 
the gifts of the old soldier; that it 
is only the man who has campaigned 
and who has gained his experience 
under fire, who understands the 
benefit of “cover,” and who knows 


where to seek and how to make it? 
Amateur soldiering in England has 
led to amateur generalship, and - if 
they’re not lucky enough to chance 
upon an amateur enemy with an 
amateur artillery, the worse luck 
theirs! Their first want is a Man, 
a Man bold enough to tell them that 
the volunteers are the sort of troops 
Garibaldi’s blackguards thrashed 
at Marsalla; and their second need 
is a Man who should whip these 
raw levies into such shape as they 
are capable of, without trying to 
make line regiments of them. I 
believe I could tell them where 
such a man could be found, but 
they’ll have to pay for him! There 
is the very condition they'll stick 
at! They'll pay for an archbishop 
to protest against all war, and 
even pray that wars may not hap- 
pen; they'll pay for a wordy 
Prime Minister deploring in polish- 
ed ambiguities whether he more 
grieves over the disturbances of the 
world or the difficulties that beset 
him as to which side to choose; 
they'll pay for a Home Secretary 
who cannot decide whether nitro- 
glycerine is a cosmetic or a com- 
bustible ; but they cannot persuade 
themselves to say, “Count M‘Cas- 
key, take the command of us—drill 
us, arm, organise, and array us; 
teach us what we can do, and how 
and where to do it.” 

“Tell me frankly, Count,” asked 
the Commander-in-Chief of me the 
last morning I was at Brighton 
Downs—‘“ tell me frankly, Count, 
what do you say of the fellows 
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who marched past us this after- 
noon ?” 

“You want an honest opinion, I 
see, sir, from the manner of your 
question, and you shall have it. 
If they only puzzle the enemy as 
much as they do their own com- 
manders, they'll outmanceuvre any 
army in Europe. The best thing I 
know about them is, that every 
fellow has a crown in his pocket to 
pay for his dinner, and you need 
no commissariat. There’s the real 
strength of the volunteer system, 
but no one has the courage to say 
it. Keep them _ self-supporting, 
your Royal Highness,” said I, 
“and they'll be well worth all they 
cost you.” 

While I was musing over how I 
should give these opinions to the 
world, I saw two Prussian lancers 
coming towards me at a_ sharp 
canter. Though they, of course, 
demanded who and what I was, 
and examined that  enigmatical 
piece of pasteboard that they could 
not read, their real anxiety was to 
discover the whereabouts of a 
certain village called Anweiler, 
where they were directed to estab- 
lish an ambulance. 

I promised to assist them in 
their search, and we rode off to- 
gether. down a little wooded lane 
that seemed to say it led some- 
where. As we went I learned that 
there had been a sharp engagement 
the day before at Worth, and that 
to-day the Prussian troops were 
coming up in force to support the 
advance, which had moved on to 
Haguenau. Nothing surprised me 
so much in conversing with these 
fellows as the great confidence they 
felt that they should beat the 
French. 

“Did not they fight well yester- 
day ?” I asked. 

“Our lieutenant says no—that 
they were not steady—they fought 
‘ wild.’” 

And this was more or less the 
judgment I afterwards heard from 
more competent witnesses. The 
artillery were more bent on'rapidity 
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than accuracy of fire, and the line 
regiments seemed always to be as- 
tonished that their own dash and 
daring were not fully appreciated 
by the enemy—the fault, as one of 
their own generals declared, came of 
their African training. As he said, 
one of these reckless hurrahs always 
turns the Kabyles, and they can’t 
make out why the blue-coats don’t 
seem to mind it. 

We found our village at last, if it 
could be called a village which con- 
sisted of seven small houses and a 
mill. It was quite deserted, and 
without any apparent reason, for it 
seemed totally out of the track of 
troops, and lying in a most seques- 
tered and sheltered spot. The Uh- 
lans appeared at a loss what steps 
to take, and I at once assumed the 
direction. The houses were locked 
and the windows shuttered, but the 
key of each was hung to a nail on 
the door. We proceeded, therefore, 
to beset them in turn, and found 
them pretty much alike, with few 
and the very humblest articles of 
furniture in each. The mill seemed 
the fittest spot for an hospital, and 
thither we transported all the beds 
and bedding, arranging them in or- 
derly rows, and making as many 
provisions for fresh air: and venti- 
lation as appeared practicable. I 
astonished the Uhlans by the re- 
sources of my ambulance experi- 
ences, and they frequently asked if 
I were not a doctor. 

When we had prepared places for 
thirty-two in the mills, we spread 
fresh straw through the empty 
cottages, and then, after a copious 
libation at the little well, we sat 
down and smoked while our 
horses ate their rations of fresh 
wheat. My companions were Wur- 
temburgers, but it is one of my 
peculiarities to speak every dialect 
of every European langugage, so that 
‘““Schwab” Deutsch came as easy 
to me as Venetian, or Neapolitan, 
or Basque Spanish. ‘One of our- 
selves, Herr Graf,” said one of the 
lancers to me, touching his cap re- 
spectfully as he spoke. 
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“Not as a landsman but as a 
soldier Iam so;” and I gave them 
some anecdotes of a career whose 
vicissitudes have had few equals. 

“How the Oberst-Lieutenant 
would like him!” exclaimed a fel- 
low, as I had finished a story of some 
adventure; and I learned that the 
Lieutenant-Colonel in question was 
on the staff of General Beichnitz, 
commanding a Hanoverian corps. 

“What is your Oberst-Lieuten- 
ant’s name?” asked I. 

“Baron Breitenbach,” replied the 
Uhlan, with pride. 4 

“ And it is to him we are to report 
the enemy,” added the other. 

“Then you shall conduct me to him 
when we reach headquarters,” said 
I; and I saw aith satisfaction the 
ease of mind I procured my friends 
by a decision which guaranteed my 
character in their eyes. 

Having provided myself with 
pen and ink, I wrote a short note 
to the Baron, stating who I was 
and how I came to my present 
quarters, and enclosing a letter, 
which 1 begged he would kindly 
forward for me by post at once, 
with some MSS. for England, and 
a brief assurance to my many friends 
in town and elsewhere that I had 
not been shot as a spy! 

I added that I sincerely hoped 
they would not cap all their late 
mistakes by shooting R——. I be- 
lieve, I am not sure, but I suspect 
I quoted the case of the French 
duke who interceded to save the life 
of a highwayman, on the ground 
that if he were to be executed, 
his grace the duke would then be 
the ugliest man in France. I made 
the application in this wise, that if 
R—— were to be shot, I should be 
thought—erroneously, of course— 
to be the wildest romancer in Chris- 
tendom. 

I am afraid we have spoiled our 
beasts by over-indulgence! Mine, 
I know, has had three hours of rest, 
and a small stack of wheat for a 
feed, and the creature seems as 
short-winded and plethoric as an 
alderman. I cannot get a canter 
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out of him; and though the Uhlans 
are obliging fellows, and occasion- 
ally favour him with a poke of the 
lance in the ribs, he never goes be- 
yond a kick, or a short buck-leap, 
which do little for actual progres- 
sion. They curse too, in a way that, 
by the element of a Schwab accent, 
lends a new terror to the German 
language. I suspect that they are 
sick of my slow gait, and yet not 
quite easy in mind lest I should be 
“foxing,” and only eager to get 
rid of them. I set to work to 
dissipate the impression by per- 
sonal agreeability. 

I have often boasted to myself 
(I never boast in any other man- 
ner) that I was perfectly indifferent 
to the mixed character of society 
into which fate might throw me. 
Age,’ sex, nation, language, habits, 
social condition, religion, or skin 
complexion, were all alike to met 
I never failed to make myself com- 
panionable, if not, as Lord Lynd- 
hurst said, “something more.” I 
joined to a great actual experience 
of the vicissitudes of life a quiet 
appreciation of my company; and I 
knew to a nicety the sort of inci- 
dent to recount to each,—where to 
put forth the most transcendent 
traits of my nature, and where—and 
these cases were more subtle still 
—where to accuse myself of little 
weaknesses, small frailties, that, so 
to say, secure your sympathy on 
the sure ground of your mere 
humanity. I mention these things 
here to herald a confession I am 
about to make, and which it is my 
fortune to declare but once in a 
lifetime—I utterly and totally failed 
to interest these brutal Uhlans ! 

It was not that I despised their 
companionship and undervalued 
their intelligence, for though I did 
both, I am too practised a man of 
the world to suffer these things to 
sway me. I know that one must 
watch over his moral and over his 
material appetites, and not permit 
the distasteful to master him simply 
by repugnance. I held these bar- 
barians to be inconceivably beneath 
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me, but I had to amuse them! 
Like the prisoner who taught a 
frog to love him, I was reduced to 
a not dissimilar strait, and—I 
failed! Yes, I failed! One of 
the scoundrels dropped behind, and 
the other dropped off to sleep; 
and, this be it remembered, in the 
midst of a dramatic anecdote, the 
personages of which were the Count 
M‘Caskey and the Infanta of Spain ; 
scene, the Escurial by moonlight ; 
time, about forty minutes; and 
era, our own age! It was at the 
moment I was recounting what 
the Conde d’Estremadura said to 
me, that a short snore from my 
companion stopped me. If my 
weary nag had been capable of 
even half a mile of gallop, ’'d have 
smote the wretch to the ground and 
bolted! I even reined in my beast, 
and threw him on his haunches 
to essay his mettle, but he only 
threw up his head and staggered on 
his hind legs, and I saw the at- 
tempt was a vain one. I resigned 


myself, as the phrase is, to express 


‘anything but resignation, and rode 
on till late at night, and in a thin 
drizzle of rain we reaching the small 
village of Etzdorf, which, from the 
frequency of the white flags with 
the red cross, proclaimed itself a 
city of the wounded. Every cabin 
—and there were few better than 
cabins—was a hospital, nor were 
these enough. A _ long train of 
waggons lined the street filled with 
wounded, whose faces, by the gar- 
ish gleam of the lanterns, expressed 
every shape and show of suffering. 
Late as it was, surgeons were per- 
forming the operations they dignify 
as “capital,” by candle-light in 
the open street; and grim-looking 
fellows, in shirt-sleeves and oil-silk 
aprons, passed hither and thither 
with the fearful implements of 
their art, far more terrible than 
cutlass or bayonet. If I were one 
of the “Daily fellows,” I could 
dwell here upon a very harrowing 
theme, and make you up a very san- 
guinary and sad picture, wound 
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up with a due homily over the 
horrors of war, and the criminal 
ambition of the unprincipled men 
that promoted it; but I am a man 
of many battles and few regrets, 
I see glorious things in these grand 
contests, and think men are at their 
very best when charging a French 
squadron or rushing on to the breach 
under a hail of musketry. 

People are continually telling us 
how a thunderstorm clears the air, 
dissipates unhealthy vapours, and 
purifies the whole atmosphere by 
fresh and wholesome currents at 
once exhilarating and invigorating. 
Will they not see that all these 
benefits are accomplished in the 
moral world by War! That the 
fat miasma of continual peace is as 
death-dealing as the _battle-field, 
and has no glorious reliefs of hero- 
ism, no flashes of noble enthu- 
siasm, no grand bursts of that de- 
votion that make men superior to 
destiny! Why am I what I am? 
Why is Milo M‘Caskey more than 
the equal of Prime Minister or 
Prince Bishop? Simply because 
these cloud-laden, sulphur - loaded 
elements are his native air, this 
earth quivering beneath caisson 
and gun-carriage is his natural soil, 
these maddening cries of victory 
are his music; and I am afraid I 
must add, this commissary bread 
his only supper! 

With these reflections, made 
under the shelter of a waggon, and 
in the midst of some very wet 
straw, I made a meal which, by 
the hour, should be called supper, 
thought it bore no other relation to 
any of those social sacraments . 
which are dignified by clean linen 
and eatable food. My Uhlans were 
stretched at either side of me, one 
having taken the precaution to 
fasten my ankle to his own with a 
stout cord, before he devoted him- 
self to that sweet sleep which 
doubtless was blessed by dreams of 
a Pomeranian mud hovel and the 
flat-nosed mddchen he had left 
behind him. 
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The Poetry and Humour of the Scottish Language. 


THE POETRY AND HUMOUR OF THE SCOTTISH LANGUAGE. 


PART I.—THE POETRY. 


Tue Scottish language? Yes, 
most decidedly a language! and 
no more a branch dialect or cor- 
ruption of English than Dutch is 
of Danish, or vice versa; but a 
true language, differing not merely 
from English in pronunciation, but 
in the possession of many beauti- 
ful words, which are not and never 
were English, and ine the use of 
inflections unknown to literary and 
spoken English since the days 
of Piers Ploughman and Chaucer. 
The English and Scotch languages 
are both mainly derived from the 
Teutonic ; and, five or six hundred 
years ago, may be correctly described 
as having been Anglo-Saxon and 
Scoto- Saxon. Time has replaced 
the Anglo-Saxon by the modern 
English, but has spared the Scoto- 
Saxon, which still remains a living 
speech. Though the children of one 
mother, the two have lived apart, 
received different educations, de- 
veloped themselves under dissimilar 
circumstances, and received accre- 
tions from independent and un- 
related sources. The English, as 
far as it remains an Anglo - Saxon 
tongue, is derived from the Low 
German with a mixture of the 
Scandinavian and Icelandic; while 
the Lowland Scotch, or Scoto- 
Saxon, is indebted more immedi- 
ately to the Dutch, Flemish, and 
Danish both for its fundamental 
and most characteristic words, and 
for its inflection and grammar. 
The English, like the Teutonic, 
bristles with consonants. The 
Scotch is as spangled with vowels 
as a meadow with daisies in the 
month of May. English, though 


perhaps the most muscular and 
copious language in the world, is 
harsh and sibilant; while the 
Scotch, with its beautiful termi- 
national diminutives, is almost as 
soft as the Italian. English songs, 
like those of Moore and Camp- 
bell,* however excellent they may 
be as poetical compositions, are, 
for these reasons, not so available 
for musical purposes as the songs 
of Scotland. An Englishman, if 
he sings of a “pretty little girl,” 
uses words deficient in euphony, 
and suggests comedy rather than 
sentiment; but when a Scotchman 
sings of a “‘ bonnie wee lassie,” he 
employs words that are much softer 
than their English equivalents, ex- 
press a tenderer idea, and are 
infinitely better adapted to music. 
The principal components of the 
Scottish tongue are derived, first, 
from the Teutonic, comprising many 
words once possessed by the Eng- 
lish, but which have become obso- 
lete in the latter; secondly, words 
and inflections derived from _ the 
Dutch, Flemish, and Norse; third- 
ly, words derived from the French, 
or from the Latin and Greek 
through a French medium; and 
fourthly, words derived from the 
Gaelic or Celtic language of the 
Highlands, which is indubitably a 
branch of the Sanscrit. As regards 
the first source, it is interesting to 
note that in the Glossary appended 
to Mr. Thomas Wright's edition of 
those ancient and excellent allitera- 
tive poems, the ‘ Vision’ and ‘ Creed’ 
of Piers Ploughman, there occur 
about two thousand obsolete English 
or Anglo-Saxon words, many of 








* Neither of these was an Englishman. And it is curious to note that no 
Englishman has ever rendered himself very famous as a song-writer, with the 
sole exceptions of ‘Thomas Durfey and Charles Dibdtn, whose songs are by no 
means of the highest merit ; while Scotsmen, who have written excellent songs 
both in their own language and in English, are to be counted by the score— 


or the hundred. 
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which are still retained in the Scoto- 
Saxon of the Scottish Lowlands; 
and that in the Glossary to Tyrr- 
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European tongues which trace their 
origin to the Platt-Deutsch. The 
Scottish poet or versifier may write 


whitt’s edition of Chaucer there oc- fw’ or full as it pleases him, but his 


cur upwards of six thousand words 
which need explanation to the 
modern English reader, and full 
one-half of which need no explana- 
tion whatever to a Scotsman. Even 
Shakespeare is becoming obsolete to 
his countrymen, and uses upwards 
of two thousand four hundred 
words which Mr. Howard Staunton, 
his latest, and, in many respects, 
his most judicious editor, thinks it 
necessary to collect in a Glossary 
for the better elucidation of the text. 
Many hundreds of these words are 
perfectly familiar to a Scottish ear, 
and require no interpreter. It ap- 
pears from these facts that the 
Scotch is a far more conservative 
language than the English, and 
that although it does not object to 
receive new words, it clings rever- 
ently and affectionately to the old. 
The consequence of this mingled 
tenacity and elasticity is, that it 
possesses a vocabulary which in- 
cludes for a Scotchman’s use every 
word of the modern English lan- 
guage, and several thousand words 
which the English people never 
possessed, or have suffered to drop 
into desuetude. 

In addition to this conservancy 
of the bone and sinew of the lan- 
guage, the Scoto-Saxon possesses 
an advantage over the modern Eng- 
lish in having reserved to itself the 
power, while retaining all the old 
words of the language, to eliminate 
all harsh or unnecessary conso- 
nants. Thus it has Joe, for love; 
Ja, for fall; wa’, for wall; aww’, 
for awful; sma’, for small; and 
many hundreds of similar abbrevia- 
tions, which detract nothing from 
the force of the idea or the clearness 
of the meaning, while they soften 
the roughness of the expression. 
No such power resides in the 
English or French, though it was 
once inherent in both languages. 
Very little of it belongs to the Ger- 
man, though it remains in all those 


English compeer must write “fall” 
without abbreviation. Another 
source of the superior euphony of 
the Scoto-Saxon is the single di- 
minutive in de, and the double 
diminutive in kie, which may be 
applied to any noun in the lan- 
guage, as wife, wifie, wisikie, wife, 
little wife, very little wife; bairn, 
bairnie, bairnikie, child, little child, 
very little child; bird, birdie, birdi- 
kie; and lass, lassie, lassikie, &c. 
A few English nouns remain sus- 
ceptible of diminutives, though ina 
less musical form, as lamb, lambkin ; 
goose, gosling, &c. The» beauty of 
the Scottish forms of the diminu- 
tive is obvious. Take, for instance, 
the following lines :— 


* ie and row, hap and row, 
Hap and row the feetie o't ; 
It is a wee bit wearie thing, 
I downa bide the greetie o’t."’ 


Endeavour to translate into Eng- 
lish the diminutives ‘“‘feetie”. and 
‘“‘oreetic,’” and the superiority of 
the Scottish for poetical purposes 
will be obvious.” 

While these abbreviations and 
diminutives increase not only the 
melody but the naiveté and arch- 
ness of the spoken language, the 
retention of the old and strong in- 
flections of verbs, that are wrong- 
fully called irregular, contributes 
very much to its force and harmony, 
giving it at the same time an advan- 
tage over the modern English, 
which has consented to allow many 
useful preterites and past participles 
to perish altogether. In_ literary 
and conversational English there is 
no preterite for the verbs to beat, to 
bet, to bid, to forbid, to cast, to cost, 
to hit, to hurt, to let, to put, to shut, 
to thrust, to set, &c.; while only three 
of them, to deat, to bid, and to for- 
bid, retain the past participle, beaten, 
bidden, and forbidden. The Scottish 
language, on the contrary, has re- 
tained all the ancient forms of these 
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verbs; and can say, “I cast, I coost, 
and I have casten a stone;” or “I 
put, | pat, or I have putten on my 
coat;” “I hurt, I hurted, or I have 
hurten myself ;” “I thrust, I thrusted, 
or Ihave thrusten him out of doors ;” 
and “I Jet, I loot, or I have letten 
fa’ my tears,” &e. 

Chaucer, as was remarked in an 
article upon “Lost Preterites” in 
Maga for September 1869, made an 
effort to introduce many French 
words into the courtly and literary 
English of his time, but with very 
slight success. No such systematic 
effort was made by any Scottish 
writer of repute; yet, nevertheless, 
in consequence of the friendly in- 
tercourse long subsisting between 
France and Scotland —an_inter- 
course that was alike political, 
commercial, and social—a_ consi- 


derable number of words of French 
origin crept into the Scottish ver- 
nacular, and there established them- 
selves with a tenacity that is not 
likely to be relaxed as long as the 
language continues to be either 


written or spoken. Some of these 
are among the most racy and cha- 
racteristic differences between the 
English and the Scotch. It will 
be sufficient if we cite; to fash 
one’s self, to be troubled with or 
about anything—from se ficher, 
to be angered; douce, gentle, good- 
tempered, courteous — from douwz, 
soft; dour, grim, obdurate, slow to 
forgive or relent—from dur, hard ; 
bien, comfortable, well to do in 
worldly affairs—from bien, well; 
ashet, a dish—from assiette, a plate; 
a creel, a fish-basket—from creille, a 
basket; a gigot of mutton—from 
gigot, a leg; awmri¢ a linen-press 
or plate-cupboard—from armoire, a 
movable cupboard or press ; donnie, 
beautiful and good —from don, 
good; airles and airle-penny, money 
paid in advance to seal a bargain— 
from arrhes, a deposit on account; 
brulzie, a fight or dispute — from 
sembrouiller, to quarrel; callant, a 
lad, a brave boy—from galant, a 
lover or a gallant youth; brav, fine 
—from brave, honest and courage- 
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ous; dool, sorrow —from deuil, 
mourning; grozet, a gooseberry 
(which, be it said in parenthesis, 
is a popular English corruption 
from gorscberry)—from groseille ; 
taupie, a thoughtless, foolish girl, 
who does not look before her to see 
what she is doing—from taupe, a 
mole; haggis, the Scottish national 
dish—from hachis, a hash; pan, 
peacock — from paon; caddie, a 
young man acting as a porter or 
messenger—from cadet, the younger 
born; spaule, the shoulder, from 
epaule, &e. , 

The Scoto-Saxon words derived 
immediately from the Dutch, and 
following the Dutch rules of pro- 
nunciation, are exceedingly numer- 
ous. Among these are wanhope— 
from wanhoop, despair; wanchancie, 
wanlust, wanrestful, and many 
others, where the English adopt 
the German wn instead of wan. 
Ben, the inner, as distinguished 
from but, the outer, room of a cot- 
tage, is from binne, or be-in, with- 
in, as but is from buyten, or be-out, 
without. Sitane, a stone, comes 
from steen; smack, to taste—from 
smaak; goud, gold—from goud ; 
loupen, to leap—from loopen ; fell, 
cruel, violent, fierce—from fel ; hist, 
a chest—from kist ; mutch, a wo- 
man’s cap—from muts; ghaist, a 
ghost—from geest; dows, sad— 
from dof, heavy; kame, a comb— 
from kam; rocklay (rocklaigh), a 
short coat—from rok, a petticoat or 
jupon; het, hot—from heet; geck, 
to mock or make a fool of—from 
gek, a fool; lear, knowledge—from 
leer, doctrine or learning; bane or 
bain, a bone—from been ; paddock, 
a toad—from pad; caff, chaff— 
from kaj, straw; yooky, itchy — 
from yuk, an itch; Aauver, oatmeal 
(“Oh, whaur did ye get that hawver- 
meal bannock ?” — Burns) — from 
haver, oats; clyte, to fall heavily 
or suddenly to the ground—from 
kluyt, the sward, and kluyten, to 
fall on the sward ; dreeks, breeches, 
trousers—from breck ; blythe, lively, 
good-humoured— from dblyde, con- 
tented ; and minnie, a term of child- 
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ish endearment for mother—from 
min, love. 

The Scottish words derived from 
the Gaelic are more apparent in the 
names of places than in the collo- 
quial phraseology of everyday life. 
Among these, ben, glen, burn, burnie, 
strath, bog, corrie, crag or craig, 
and cairn, will recur to the me- 
mory of any one who has lived or 
travelled in Scotland, or is con- 
versant with Scottish literature. 
Gillie, a boy or servant; grieve, a 
land-steward or agent, are not only 
ancient Scottish words, but have 
lately become English. oof, the 
open palm, is derived from the 
Gaelic damh (pronounced laff or lav), 
the hand; cuddle, to embrace — 
from cadail, sleep; whisky—from 
uisge, water; clachan, a village— 
from clach, a stone; croon, to hum 
a tune—from cruin, to lament or 
moan; dwilie, a city or borough 
magistrate—from baile, a town; 
tinder, from teine, fire; sonsie, fresh, 
healthful, young, good-looking — 
from sonas, good fortune; grove, 
an assemblage of trees—from eraobh, 
pronounced craov, a tree; fallow, 
lying uncultivated, from falamb, 
pronounced fallav, empty, — may 
serve as specimens of the many 
words which, in the natural in- 
tercourse between the Highland- 
ers and the Lowlanders, have been 
derived from the ancient Gaelic by 
the more modern Scoto-Saxon. 

Four centuries ago, the English 
or Anglo-Saxon, when Chaucer, 
Gower, and Lydgate were still in- 
telligible, had a much greater re- 
semblance to the Scoto-Saxon than 
it has at the present day. William 
Dunbar, one of the earliest, as he 
was one of the best, of the Scottish 
poets, and supposed to have been 
born in 1465, in the reign of James 
III. in Scotland, and of Edward 
IV. in England, wrote, among other 
poems, the ‘‘ Thrissel and the Rose.” 
This composition was equally in- 
telligible to the people of both 
countries. It was designed to 
commemorate the marriage of 
James IV. with Margaret Tudor, 
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daughter of King Henry VII. of 
England—that small cause of many 
great events, of which the issues 
have extended to our time, and 
which gave the Stewarts their title 
to the British throne. Though 
Dunbar wrote in the Scotch of the 
literati, rather than in that of the’ 
common people, as did King James 
I. at an earlier period, when, a cap- 
tive in Windsor Castle, he indited 
his beautiful poem, “The King’s 
Quair,” to celebrate the grace and 
loveliness of the Lady Beaufort, 
whom he afterwards married; the 
‘‘Thrissel and the Rose” is only 
archaic in its orthography, and con- 
tains no words that a commonly 
well educated Scottish ploughman 
cannot at this day understand, 
though it might puzzle some of the 
University men who write leaders 
for the London press to interpret 
it without the aid of a glossary. 
Were the spelling of the following 
passages modernised, it would be 
found that there is nothing in any 
subsequent poets, from Dunbar’s 
day to our own, with which it need 
fear a comparison, either in point 
of poetry or of popular comprehen- 
sion— 


“Quhen Merché wes with variand windis 


past, , 
And Apryll haddé, with her silver shouri8, 
Tane leif at nature, with ane orient blast, 
And lusty May, that mudder is of flouris, 
Had maid the birdis to begyn their houris 
Among the tender odouris reid and quhyt, 
Quhois harmony to heir it was delyt. 


**In bed at morrowe, sleiping as I lay, 

Methocht Aurora, with her crystal cen, 

In at the window lukit by the day, 

And halsit me with visage paile and grene, 

On quhois hand a lark sang fro the splene: 

‘ Awauk luvaris! out of your slummering ! 

See how the lusty morrowe dois up- 
spring !’” ’ 


Many of the popular authors of 
that century did not, like Dunbar, 
confine their poetic efforts to the 
speech of the learned, but wrote in 
the vernacular of the peasantry and 
townspeople. The well-known 
poem of ‘ Peblis to the Play ” is the 
earliest specimen of this class of li- 
terature that has come down to us. 
It has been attributed—but not on 
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sufficient authority—to the royal 
author of “The King’s Quair.” 
This composition scarcely contains 
a word that Burns, three hundred 
years later, would have hesitated 
to employ. In like manner the 
poem of “Christ's Kirk on the 
Green,” written nearly three hun- 
dred and twenty years ago, made 
use of the language of the pea- 
santry to describe the assembly of 
the lasses and their wooers that 
came to the ‘‘ dancing and deray,” 
with their gloves of the “ raffele 
richt” (right doeskin), their “‘ shoon 
of the straitis” (coarse cloth), and 
their 


“ Kirtles of the incum light, 
Weel pressed wi’ mony plaitis.” 


The author’s description of ‘“ Gil- 
lie” is equal to anything in Allan 
Ramsay or Burns, and quite as in- 
telligible to the Scottish peasantry 
of the present day :— 


“Of all thir maidens mild as meid 

Was nane say gymp as Gillie ; 

As ony rose her rude was reid, 
Hir lire was like the lily. 

Bot zallow, zallow was hir heid, 
And sche of luif sae sillie, 

Thof a’ hir kin suld hae bein deid, 
Sche wuld hae bot sweit Willie.” 


Captain Alexander Montgomery, 
who was attached to the service of 
the Regent Murray in 1577, and 
who enjoyed a pension from King 
James VI., wrote many poems in 
which the beauty, the strength, and 
the humour of the Scottish lan- 
guage were very abundantly dis- 
played. The “Cherry and the Slae” 
is particularly rich in words that 
Allan Ramsay, Walter Scott, Ro- 
bert Burns, and Christopher North 
have since rendered classical, and 
is, besides, a poem as excellent in 
thought and fancy as it is copious 
in diction. The description of the 
music of the birds on a May morn- 
ing may be taken as a specimen :— 


“The cushat croods, the corbie cries, 
The Coukoo couks, the prattling pies 
To keck hir they begin. 
The jargon o’ the jangling jays, 
The craiking craws and keckling kayes, 
Thy deaved me with their din. 
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* The painted pawn with Argus e’es 

Can on his mayock call ; 

The turtle wails on withered trees, 
And Echo answers all. 

ag oy , With greting, 

ow fair Narcissus fell, 

By lying and spying 

His schadow in the well.” 


Time was within living memory 
when the Scotch of the upper 
classes prided themselves on their 
native Doric; when judges on the 
bench delivered their judgments in 
the broadest Scotch, and would have 
thought themselves guilty of puerile 
and unworthy affectation if they 
had preferred English words or 
English accents to their own; 
when advocates pleaded in the 
same homely and plastic tongue; 
when ministers of religion found 
their best way to the hearts and to 
the understanding of their con- 
gregations in the use of the lan- 
guage most familiar to themselves, 
as well as to those whom they 
addressed ; and when ladies of the 
highest rank—celebrated alike for 
their wit and their beauty—sang 
their tenderest, archest, and most 
affecting songs, and made their 
bravest thrusts and parries in the 
sparkling encounters of conversa- 
tion, in the homely speech of their 
childhood. All this, however, is 
fast disappearing, and not only the 
wealthy and titled, who live much 
in London and in England, begin 
to grow ashamed of speaking the 
language of their ancestors, though 
the sound of the well-beloved ac- 
cents in the mouths of others is 
not unwelcome or unmusical to 
their ears, but the middle-class 
Scotch are learning to follow their 
example. The members of the 
legal and medical profession are 
afraid of the accusation of vulgarity 
that might be launched against 
them if they spoke publicly in the 
picturesque language of their fath- 
ers and grandfathers; and even 
the clergy are unlearning in the 
pulpit the brave old speech that 
was good enough for John Knox 
(though he was the greatest Angli- 
ciser of his day, and was publicly 
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accused of that fault), and many 
thousands of pious preachers who, 
since his time, had worthily kept 
alive the faith of the Scottish 
people by appeals to their con- 
sciences in the language of their 
hearts. In ceasing to employ the 
“unadorned eloquence” of the 
sturdy vernacular, and using in- 
stead of it the language of books, 
and of the southern English, it is 
to be feared that too many of these 
superfine preachers have lost their 
former hold upon the mind, and 
that they have sensibly weakened 
the powers of persuasion and con- 
viction which they possessed when 
their words were in sympathetic 
unison with the current of thought 
and feeling that flowed through the 
broad Scottish intellect and lan- 
guage of the peasantry. And 
where fashion leads, snobbism 
will certainly follow; so that it 
happens even in Scotland that 


young Scotsmen of the Dundreary 
class will sometimes boast of their 
inability to understand the poetry 


of Burns and the romance of Scott 
on account of the difficulties pre- 
sented by the language!—as if 
their crass, besotted ignorance were 
a thing to be proud of! 

But the old language, though 
of later years it has become un- 
fashionable in its native land, sure 
vives not alone on the tongue but 
in the heart of the ‘“ common” 
people, (and where is there such a 
common or uncommon people as 
the peasantry of Scotland ?) and has 
established for itself a place in the 
affections of those ardent Scotsmen 
who travel to the New World and 
to the remotest part of the Old, 
with the auri sacra fames to lead 
them on to fortune, but who never 
permit that particular species of 
hunger— which is by no means 
peculiar to Scotsmen—to deaden 
their hearts to their native land, or 
to render them indifferent to their 
native speech, the merest word of 
which, when uttered unexpectedly 
under a foreign sky, stirs up all the 
latent patriotism in their minds, 
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and- opens their heart, and if need 
be their purse, to the utterer, It 
has also, by a kind of Nemesis or 
poetical justice, established for it 
self a hold and a footing even in 
that English language which affects 
to ignore it; and, thanks more es- 
pecially to Burns and Scott, and 
to the admiration which their ge- 
nius has excited in England and 
America, has engrafted many of 
its loveliest shoots upon the old 
tree of the Anglo-Saxon and Eng. 
lish language. Every year the 
number of words that are taken 
like seeds or grafts from the 
Scottish conservatory, and planted 
into the fruitful English garden, is 
on the increase, as will be seen 
from the following anthology of 
specimens, which might have been 
made ten times as abundant if it 
had been possible to squeeze into a 
wine-glass a whole gallon of hip- 
pocrene. Many of these words are 
recognised English, permissible both 
in literature and conversation ; 
many others are in progress and 
process of adoption and assimila- 
tion; and many more that are not 
English, and may never become so, 
are fully worthy of a place in the 
dictionary of a language that has 
room for every word, let it come 
whence it will, that expresses a 
new meaning, or a more delicate 
shade of an old meaning than the 
existing forms of expression admit. 
Eerie, and gloaming, and cannie, 
and cantie, and cozie, and lift, and 
lilt, and caller, and gruesome, and 
thud, are all of an ancient and a 
goodly pedigree, and were, the most 
of them, as English in the fifteenth 
century as they ought to be in the 
nineteenth. We arrange the spec- 
imens alphabetically for the con- 
venience of reference, and if any 
Scotsman at home or abroad should, 
in going over the list, fail to dis- 
cover some favourite word that was 
dear to him in childhood, and that 
stirs up the recollections of his 
native land, and of the days when 
he sat under the trysting-tree to 
meet his bonnie lassie when the 
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kye cam hame,—one word that re- 
calls old times, old friends, and by- 
one joys and sorrows,—let him 
reflect that in culling a posie from 
the garden, the posie must of ne- 
cessity be small, and that the most 
copious of selectors must omit much 
that he would have been glad to 
twine into his garland. 


Airt, a point of the compass, to 
direct or show the way :— 
“ 0’ a’ the airts the wind can blaw, 
I dearly lo’e the west, 
For there the bonnie lassie lives, 


The lass that I lo’e best.” 
—Burns. 


“But yon green graff (grave) now huskie 


oe 
ad airt me to my treasure.” 
—Burns. 


Anent, concerning, relating to.— 
This word has not yet been admit- 
ted into the English dictionaries 
published at home. In Worcester’s 
and Webster’s Dictionaries, pub- 
lished in the United States, it is in- 
serted as a Scotticism :— 

“The anxiety anent them was too intense 
to admit of the poor people remaining quietly 


at home.”"—Zhe Dream Numbers, by T. A. 
Trollope. 


Auld Lang Syne.—This phrase, 
so peculiarly tender and beautiful, 
and so wholly Scotch, has no exact 
synonym in any language, and is 
untranslatable except by a weak 
and lengthy periphrasis. ‘The most 
recent English dictionaries, those 
of Worcester and Webster, have 
adopted it; and the expression is 
almost as common in England as in 
Scotland. Allan Ramsay included 
in ‘The Tea-Table Miscellany’ a 
song entitled “Old long Syne,” a 
very poor production; but it re- 
mained for Robert Burns to make 
“ Auld Lang Syne” immortal, and 
fix it for ever in the language of 
Great Britain and America. 


Awmrie, a chest, a cabinet, a 


secretaire—from the French ar- 


moire :— 
“* Steek (close) the awmrie, lock the kist. 


Or else ont will soon be missed.” 
—Sir Walter Scott: Donald Caird. 
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Belyve, by-and-by, immediately. 
—This word occurs in Chaucer and 
in a great number of old English 
romances of the period immediately 
anterior :— 


“Hie we helyve, 
And look whether Ogie be alive.*’ 
—Romance of Sir Otuel, 


‘** Belyve the elder bairns come droppin’ in.” 
—Burns: Covttar’s Suturday Night. 


Bicker, a drinking-cup, a beaker, 
a step in the wrong direction :— 


‘** Fill high the foaming Vicker / 
Rely and soul are mine, quoth he. 
“Il have them both for liquor.” 
—The Gin Fiend and his 7'hree Houses, 
** Setting my staff wi’ a’ my skill 
To keep me sicker. 
Though leeward, whyles, against my will, 
I took a bicker.”’ 
—Burns: Death and Dr. Hornbook. 


Bien, comfortable, plentiful ; from 
the French bien, well :— 


** While frosty winds blaw in the drift 

: —_ to the = lug, mes? ott 
grudge a wee the great folks . 
That live sae bien and a 
—Burns: Lpistle to Davie. 


Bird, or Burd, a term of endear- 
ment applied to a young lady :— 


*“* And by my word, the bonnie Lird 
In danger shall not tarry.” 
—Thomas Campbell. 


Birl, to pour out liquor :-— 


“There were three lords Virling at the wine 
On the dowie dens o’ Yarrow, 
They made a compact them between.” 
—Motherwell’s Ancient Minstrelsy. 


‘Oh, she has dir/ed these merry, young men 
With the ale, but and the wine.’ 
—Border Minstrelsy ; Fause Foodrage. 
‘“‘He had found the twa loons that did the 
deed, dirling and drinking wi’ him,” 
—Sir Walter Scott: 0b Roy. 


Blae, of a livid, blue colour ; sickly 
blue. 


** The morning b/ae and wan." 
—Douglas: /ranslation of the Eneid. 


** How dow you this d/ae eastlin’ wind, 
That's hke to blaw a body bint vn 
—Burns. 


‘Be in dread, oh sirs! Some of you will 
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stand with dlae countenances before the tri- 


bunal of God.” ; 
—Bruce: Zhe Soul's Confirmation. 


Blaud, to lay anything flat with 
violence, as the wind or a storm of 
rain does the corn :— 


. 
* Curst common sense—that imp o’ hell, 


This day M‘Kinlay takes the flail. 
And he’s the boy will blaud her.” 
—Burns: The Ordination. 


*“*Ochon! ochon! cries Haughton, 
That ever I was born, 
To see the Buckie burn rin bluid, 
And blauding a’ the corn.” 
. —Aberdeenshire Ballad. 


Blob, a large round drop of 
water or other liquid.—A similar 
word, d/eb, now obsolete, was once 
used in England to signify an air- 
bubble :— 


**We look on this troubled stream of the 
generations of men to as little purpose al- 
most as idle boys do on dancing d/ebs or bub- 
bles on the water.” 

as _— More: Consolations of the 
HOW, 


“Her e’en the clearest Jlod o° 
shining.” 


dew out- 


—Allan Ramsay. 


‘“‘ She kisses the lips o’ her bonnie red rose, 
Wet wi’ the d/obs 0° dew.” 
—Allan Cunningham. 


Bonnie, beautiful, good-natured, 
and cheerful; the three qualities in 
combination. — This is an _  old- 
. English word, used by Shakespeare 
and Ben Jonson, and still current 
in the northern English counties, 
as well as in Scotland. Johnson, 
notwithstanding its Scottish flavour, 
was graciously pleased to admit it 
into his Dictionary. 


Bourd, to jest, to play tricks 
with. In old English, bord :— 


“The wizard could no longer bear her bord, 
But bursting forth in laughter to her said.” 
—Spenser: Faerie Queene. 


‘“*T’ll tell the dourd, but nae the body.” 
“They that dourd wi’ cats may count upon 
scarts.”” 


* Allan Ramsay's Scots Proverbs. 
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Brae, the brow or side of a hill 
from the Gaelic bruaich :— 


‘* We twa ha’e run about the draes 
And pu’d the gowans fine, 
But mony a weary foot we've trod 
Sin auld lang syne.”’ 


—-Burns, 
Brent, high, steep :— 


**Her fair brent brow, smooth 
As the unwrinkled deep.” 
—Allan Ramsay, 


** John Anderson, my jo, John, 
When we were first acquaint, 
Your locks were like the raven. 
Your bonnie brow was brent.” 
Burns: John Anderson, my jo. 


Busk, to adorn, to dress :— 


‘“* A bonny bride is soon buskit,” 
—Allan Ramsay's Scots Proverbs, 


« si Yes busk ye, my bonnie, bennie 
ride, ; 
Busk ye, busk ye, my winsome marrow.” 
—Hamilton of Bangour, 


Caller, fresh, cool.—There is no 
exact English synonym for this 
word. ‘“ Caller herrin’,” “ Caller 
haddie,” and “ Caller ow” are famil- 


iar cries to Edinburgh people :— 


‘* Sae sweet his voice, sae smooth his tongue, 
His breath’s like caller air ; 
His very foot has music in’t 
When he comes up the stair.” 
—T here's nae Luck about the House. 


Cannie, knowing, but gentle; 
in one’s right mind; not to be 
easily deceived, yet not sly or cun- 
ning. — A very expressive word, 
often used by Englishmen to de- 
scribe the Scotch. The word also 
means dexterous, clever, and some- 
times fortunate. It is common in 
the north of England as well as in 
Scotland :— 


‘Bonny lass, canny lass, wilt thou be 
mine ?” 
—The Cumberland Courtship. 
‘**He mounted his mare, and he rode 
cannilie.” : 
—The Laird o’ Cockpen. 


“Hae naething to do wi’ him, he’s no 
canny.” 
“They have need of a canny cook who 
have but one egg for dinner.” 
—Allan Ramsay’s Proverbs. 
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“The ‘ Cork Examiner ’—and, of 
course, after it the ——— organs — 
i ighted with the wncanny story. 
ati —Pall Mall Gazette, June 181. 


Cantie, joyous, merry, ready to 
sing from excess of good spirits :— 


“ Contented wi’ littie, and cantie wi 
mair.”’ 
—Burns. 


“Some cannie wee bodie may be my lot, 
An I'll be cuntie in thinking o’t.” 
—Newcastle Song; Brockett’s North 
Country Glossary. 


“The clachan yill had made me cantie.” 
—Burns: Death and Dr. Hom ok. 


Cosie, Cozie, comfortable, snug, 
warm :— 


“While some are cozieé in the neuk 
And forming assignations 
To mect some day.” 
—Burns: Zhe Holy Fair. 


Couthie, well-known, familiar, 
handsome, and agreeable—in con- 
tradiction to the English word un- 
couth :— 


* My ain couthie dame, 

O my ain couthie dame: 

Wi’ my bonnie bits o’ bairns, 

And my ain couthie dame.” 
—Archibald M‘Kay: Ingleside Lilts, 


Crone, an old woman, a witch.— 
Worcester, in his Dictionary, de- 
rives this word from the Scottish 
“croon ’—‘‘ the hollow muttering 
sound with which old witches ut- 
tered their incantations.” A 
possible derivation is from the old 
word crine, to shrink; of which the 
preterite was crone, shrunken. If 
this derivation were correct, crone 
would mean a shrunken, withered 
old woman. 


Croodle, to coo like a dove: “a 
wee croodlin’ doo,” a term of en- 
dearment to an infant :— 


“Far ben thy dark green plantin shade 
The cushet (wood-pigeon) croodles 


amorously.’ 
—Tannabill. 


‘A wee thing, mine ain thing, 
A pledge o’ love most true. 
A bonnie, bonnie, bonnie, bonnie, 
Wee croodlin’ doo.” 
—Mackay’s Songs. 


Croon, to hum over a tune, to 
prelude on an instrument :— 
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‘The sisters 


y before the day. 
Did croon wit 


their cloister.” 
—Allan Ramsay. 


““Whiles holding fast his guid blue 


nne’ : 
Whiiles crooning o’er some auld Scots 
sonnet.” 
—Burns: Zam o’ Shanter. 


* Plaintive tunes, 
Such as_ corpse - watching beldam 
croons.” 


—Studies from the Antique. 
Darg of daurk, a day’s work :— 


“You will spoil the darg if 
the plow to kill a mouse,’’ — 
brian Proverbs. 


“He never did a good darg that gaed 
grumbling about it.”—Allan Ramsay’s 
Scots Proverbs. 


‘ou stop 
orthum- 


“Monie a sair daurk we hae wrought.” 
—Burns: 70 his auld Mare Maggie. 


“The good man fallen asleep after 
the day’s darg.”°—‘ Times’ Notice of the 
a— Academy FExhibilion, March 18, 

70. ; 


Ding, to beat, or beat out. A 
remnant of this word survives in 
the English ‘“din”—-a noise pro- 
duced by beating; and in the 
phrase “ ding, dong, bell :”—- 


“If ye’ve the deil in ye, 
out ° his brither. Ae 
anither."’—Scots Proverbs. 


“Tt's a sair dung (beaten) bairn that 
manna greet.””—Allan Ramsay. 


ding him 
deil dings 


Dinsome, noisy, full of din:— 


“Till block or studdie 
anvil) ving and reel 
Wi’ dinsome clamour.” 
—Burns: Scotch Drink. 


(stithy or 


Dirl, a quivering blow on a hard 
substance :-— 


“T threw a noble throw at ane, 


It just played div? upon the bane, 
But did nae mair.’ 
—Burns: Death and Dr. Hornbook. 


Dool, pain, grief, dolefulness :-- 


* Of a’ the numerous human dools 
Thou bear’st the gree.” 
—Burns: Address to the Toothache. 


‘“‘Though dark and swift the waters 
ur, 
Yet here I wait in doo/ and sorrow, 
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For bitter fate must I endure 
Unless I pass the stream ere"morrow.” 
—Legends of the Isles. 


Douce, of a gentle or courteous 
disposition ; from the French douz, 
sweet :— 


“Ye daintie deacons and ye douce 


conveners.’ 
—Burns: Tie Brigs of Ayr. 


Dour, hard, bitter, digagreeable, 
close-fisted, severe, stern :— 


* When biting Boreas, fell and dour. 
Sharp! shivers through the leafiess 
bower.” 
—Burns: A Winter Night. 


Dowie, gloomy, melancholy, for- 
lorn, low-spirited :— 


*Tt’s no the loss o’ warl’s gear 
That could sae bitter draw the tear, 
Or mak our bardie, dowie, wear 
The mourning weed.” 
—Burns: Poor Mailie’s Elegy. 


“ Come listen, cronies, ane and a’, 
While on my dowie reed I blaw, 
And mourn the sad untimely fa’ 

O’ our auld town.” 
—James Ballantine. 


Dree, to endure, to suffer :— 


“* Till for his sake I’m slighted sair, 
And dree the country clatter (talk).”’ 
—Burns: Here's his Health in Water. 


** He drees the doom he ettled for me.”’ 
—Scott: Rob Koy. 


Drumly, turbid or muddy (ap- 
plied to water), confused, not clear. 
—This beautiful word would be 
a great acquisition to the English 
language. All its English syno- 
nyms are greatly inferior, both in 
logical and poetical expression. The 
word appears at one time to have 
been good English, though not to 
be found in the poets, as appears 
from the following passage in a 
French and English grammar of 
the year 1623 :— 


ee 
spring, 
Madam, it 
muddy !’ 


some water out of this 


is all foul, drumly, black, 


haste ! 


.] 
Put off your boat for golden monic ; 
I'll cross the drumiie stream to-night, 
Or never mair I'll see my Annie.” 
—HNinstrelsy of the Scottish Border. 


put) off your 


“Oh, boatman, 
oat, 
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“When blue diseases fill the adrumly 
air.”-—Allan Ramsay. 


‘* They hadna sailed a league, a league 
A league but cay three, i 
When dismal grew his countenance, 
And drumiie grew his e’e.”’ 
—Luidlaw: Zhe Demon Lover, 


“IT heard once a lady in Edinburgh 
objecting to a preacher that she did not 
understand him. Another lady, his 
great admirer, insinuated that prob- 
ably he was too deep for her to foilow, 
But her ready answer was, ‘ Na, na !— 
he’s no just deep, but he’s drumly.’— 
Dean Ramsay. 


Eerie, gloomy, wearisome, full of 
fear :—~ 


‘*In mirkest glen at midnight hour 
I'd rove and ne’er be eerie, O; 
lf through that glen I > ae to thee, 
My ain kind dearie O.” 
—Burns. 


“Tt was an eerie walk through the 
still chestnut woods at that still hour 
of the night."—7he Dream Numbers, 
by T. A. Trollope. 


Fyrie an eagle’s nest, —-from 
the Gaelic eirigh, to rise :— 


‘* The eagle and the stork 
On cliffs and cedar-tops their eyries 
build.’’—Milton. 


‘“°Tis the fire-shower of ruin all dread- 
fully driven 
From his eyrie that beacons the dark- 
ness of heaven.” 
—Campbell: Lochiel’s Warning. 


Ferlie, » wonder; to wonder; 
wonderful :— 


“Who hearkened ever slike a ferly 
thing.” 


—Chaucer: The Reeve’s Tale. 


**On Malvern hills 
Me befel a ferly.” 
—Piers Ploughman. 


“The longer we live the more /ferlies 
we see.’’—Allan Ramsay’s Scots Proverbs. 


Fey, fated, bewitched, unlucky, 
doomed : -— 


** Let the fate fall upon the feyest.” 


‘““Take care of the man that God has 
marked, for he’s no fey.” 
—Allan Ramsay's Scots Proverbs. 


‘* We'll turn again, said good Lord John ; 
But no, said Rothiemay ; 
My steed’s trepanned, my bridle’s broke, 
I fear this day I’m fey.” 
—HMinstrelsy of the Scottish Border. 
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Forgather, to meet — 


“Twa do 
Forgathered ance upon a time.’ 
—Burns: The Twa Dogs. 


Gale, to sing; whence the Eng- 
glish “nightingale,” the bird that 
sings in the night :— 


“In May begins the gowk to gale.” 
—Allan Ramsay: Zhe Evergreen. 


Glamour, enchantment,  witch- 
craft, fascination :— 


“ And one short — therein he read, 
Jt had much of glamour might, 
Could make a lady seem a knight, 
The cobweb on a dungeon wall, 
Seem tapestry in a lordly hall.” 
—Scott: Zhe Lay of the Last Minstrel. 


* Soon as they saw her weel-faur'd face, 
They cast their glamour o’er her.”* 
—Johnnie Faa, the Gipsy Laddie. 


“Ye gipsy-gang that deal in glamour, 
i~ » you, deep read in hell’s black 
grammar, 
Warlocks and witches.” 
—Burns: On Captain Grose. 


Gloaming, the twilight :— 
“When ance life’s day draws near its 


gloaming.” 
—Burns: Jo James Smith. 


“'Twixt the gloaming and the mirk, 
when the kye come hame,” 
—The Ettrick Shepherd. 


Gowan, a daisy :— 


“Far dearer to me are yon humble 
broom bowers. 
Where the blue bell and gowan lurk lewly 
unseen.” 


—Burns. 
“The night was fair, the moon was up, 


The wind blew low among the gowans.” 
Mackay : Legends of the Isles. 


Graith, appurtenance :— 


“And ploughmen gather wi’ their graith.” 
. —Burns: Scotch Drink. 


Gramarye, magic :— 


‘* Whate’er he did of gramarye, 
Was always done maliciously.” 
—Scot: Lc y of the Last Minstrel. 


“The wild yell and visage strange, 
And the dark woods of gramarye.” 


Grew, or grue, to fear greatly :— 


‘**T never see them but they gar me grew ; 
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—it’s no for fear—no for fear—but just for 
grief.”’—Scott: Rob Roy. 


Gruesome, highly _ ili-favoured, 
disagreeable, horrible, cruel :— 


o 
** Ae day, as Death, that gruesome carl, 
Was dri to the ither warl (world).” 
—Burns: Verses to J. Rankine. 


Gurl, to growl; gurly, boister- 
ous, stormy, savage, growly :— 


“The lift grew dark and the wind blew 


8 , 
And gurly grew the sea.” 
—Sir Patrick Spens. 


‘* Waesome wailed the snow-white sprites, 
Upon the gurly sea.” 
—Laidlaw: The Demon Lover. 


‘*There’s a stvens quvty blast blawing snell 
frae the south.” 
—Jdames Ballantine: The Spunk-Splitters. 


Hodden grey.—In the glossary to 
the first edition of Allan Ramsay’s 
‘Tea-Table Miscellany,’ 1724, ‘* hod- 
den” is described as a coarse cloth. 
Hodden grey is, therefore, coarse: 
grey cloth. It was usually home- 
made by the Scottish peasantry of 
the Lowlands, and formed the 
material of their working - day 
clothes :— 


““ What thongh on hamely fare we dine, 
Wear hodden grey, and a’ that ; 
Gi’e fools their silks, an’ knaves their 


ne, 
A man’s a man for a’ that.”’ 
—Burns. 


“Tf a man did his best to murder me, I 
should not rest comfortably until I knew that 
he was safe in a hae ey ape -”_, bony = the 
hodden grey garments of the gaol upon him.”’ 
—Trial of Prince Pierre Bonaparte, ‘ Daily 
Telegraph,’ March 26, 1870. . 


Hooly, softly, honestly :— 


“* Hooly and fair gangs far in a day.” 
—Allan Ramsay's Scots Proverbs. 


“Oh that my wife would drink hooly and 
fairly.”°—Burns. 


Ilk, each, as ‘ilk ane,” each one :- 
or ilk, that same: used for the de- 
signation of a person whose patro- 
nymic is the same as the name of 
his estate—such as Forbes of Forbes. 


2 
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—i.e., Forbes of that Jlk. This 
Scottish word has crept into Eng- 
lish, though with a strange perver- 
sion of its meaning, as in the fol- 
lowing :— 


‘““We know, however, that many barba- 
rians of their i/k, and even of later times, 
keene destroyed many a gold and silver 
vessel that fell into their hands.”—FPal/ Mall 
Gazette, January 24, 1869. 

* Matilda lived in St. John’s Villas, Twick- 
enham ; Mr. Passmore in King Street of the 
same i/k.”—Daily Telegraph, Feb. 8, 1870. 


Ingle, the fireside; 
the chimney-corner :— 


ingle-nook, 


‘* His wee bit ingle blinkin’ bonnilie.”’ 
— Burns. 


Jow, the clang or boom of a large 
bell :— 


‘* Now Clinkumbells 
Began to jow.”’ 
—Burns: The Holy Fair. 


** And every jow the kirk bell gied.” 
—Buchan, 


Kain, from the Gaelic cain, tri- 
bute, tax, tithe, payment in kind :— 


** Our laird gets in his racked rents, 
His coal, his Kain.” 
—Burns: The Twa Dogs. 


‘** Kain to the king !”” 
—Jacobite Song (1715). 


Keek, to peep, to pry, to look cau- 
tiously about :— 


‘The robin came to the wren’s nest 
And keekit in.”’ 
—English Nursery Rhyme. 


* Stars dinna Keek in, 
And see me wi’ Mary.” 
—Burns. 


‘“*When the.tod (fox) is in the wood, he 
cares na how many folk keek at his tail.’’— 
Allan Ramsay’s Scotch Proverbs. 


“ A clergyman in the west of Scotland once 
concluded a prayer as follows:— O Lord! 
Thou art like a mouse in a drystane dyke, aye 
keekin’ out at us frae holes and crannies, but 
we canna see Thee.’ ’’—Rodgers’s Illustrations 
of Scottish Life. 


Kelpie :— 
‘*He shall stable his steed in the kelpie’s 


flow, 
And his name shall be lost for evermo’.” 
—Scott: Zhe Bride of Lammermoor. 
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‘* What is it ails my good bay mare ? 
What is it makes her start and shiver ? 
She sees a Kelpie in the stream, 
Or fears the rushing of the river,” 
—Mackay : Legends of the [eles. 


Kep, to catch, to receive :— 


‘*Tlk cowslip cup shall Kep a tear.” 
—Burns. 


‘‘Tika blade o’ grass keps its. ain drop o’ 
dew.’’—James Ballantine.” af 


Kevil, a lot; to cast kevils, to draw 
lots; from the Gaelic gabhail, pro- 
nounced gaval, a portion of land 
done by cattle in ploughing :— 


‘“*Let every man be content with his 
ain kevil.”°—Allan Ramsay’s Scotch Proverbs. 


‘** And they coost kevils them amang 
Wha should to the greenwood | Fa 
—Cospatrick: Border Minstrelsy. 


Knowe, a knoll, a hillock :— 


** Ca’ the yowes (ewes) to the knowes.” 
—Allan Ramsay. 


“Upon a knowe they sat them down, 
And there began a long digression, 
About the lords of the creation.” 
—Burns: Zhe Twa Dogs. 


Lane, the condition of being 


alone :— 


“I wander my lane like a night-troubled 
ghaist.’’—Burns. 


Lave, the residue, the remainder, 
that which is left, or, as the Ameri- 
cans say in commercial fashion, the 
“* balance :” 

“T’ll get a blessing wi’ the ave, 


And never miss’t.” 
—Burns: 7’0 a Mouse. 


‘* First when Maggie was my care, 


Whistle o’er the Zave o’t.” 
—Burns. 


Laverock, the lark.—This word, 
so pleasant to the Scottish ear, and 
so entirely obsolete in English, 
was used by Chaucer and Gower :— 


**She made many a wondrous soun’, 
Sometimes like unto the cock. 
Sometimes unto the laverock.” 
—Gower: quoted in Halliwell’s 
Archaic Dictionary. 


‘* Why should I sit and sigh, 
hen the wild woods bloom sae briery, 
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The laverocks sing, the flowerets spring, 
And a’ but me are cheery.’ 
—Buchan’s Songs of the North of 
Scotland. 


Leal, loyal, true, true-hearted ; 
“the land o’ the leal,” 7.¢., heaven: 


“s al heart never lied.” 
ae —Scotch Proverb. 


“T'm wearing awa’, Jean, 
Like snaw-wreaths in thaw, Jean, 
I'm wearing awa’ 
To the land o° the leal,”” 
—Lady Nairne. 


Lift, the sky—that which is lifted 
up above the earth; whence, by a 
similarity of origin, heaven—that 
which is heaved, or hoven up: 


‘“* When Hahinings fire the stormy /i/t.” 
—Burns: Hpistle to Robert Graham. 


“It is the moon, I ken her horn, 
That’s blinkin’ in the /if¢ sae hie ; 
She shines sae bright to wile us hame, 
But by my sooth she'll wait a wee !”’ 
—Burns. 


Lin, or lins. This termination 
to many Scottish words supplies a 
shade of meaning not to be ex- 
pressed in English but by a per- 
iphrasis ; as westlins, inclining to- 
wards the west. Aiblins, perhaps; 
from able-lins—inclining towards 
being able, or about to become pos- 
Sible. Backlins, inclining towards 
a retrograde movement :— 


“The westlin wind blaws loud and shrill.” 
—Burns. 


“Now frae the east neuk o’ Fife the 
dawn. 

Speel’d westlins up the lift.” 

— Ramsay: Christ’s Kirk on the 
reen, 


Lintie, a linnet :— 
“ae: Macleod mentioned a 
conversation he had with a Scottish 
emigrant in Canada, who in _ general 
terms spoke favourably of his position 
in his adopted country. ‘But oh! sir,’ 
he said, ‘there are no dinties in the 
woods.’ *°—Dean Ramsay. 


Norman 


“The word lintie conveys to my mind 
more of tenderness and endearment to- 
_ the little bird than linnet.’”’— 

em. 


Lowe, to burn, to blaze, to flame: 
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** A vast, unbottomed, boundless pit, 
Filled fou o’ Jlowin’ tane”’ 
(brimstone). 
—Burns: The Holy Fair. 


Lyart, grey,—from the Gaelic 
liat 


** His — haffets *’ (locks of thin grey 
r). 
—Burns: Cottar’s Saturday Night. 


‘* Twa had manteels o’ doleful black, 
But ane in dyart hung.” 
—Burns: The Holy Fair. 


Malison, a curse.—The  twin- 
word benison, a blessing, has been 
admitted into the English diction- 
aries, but malison is still excluded, 
although it was a recognised Eng- 
lish word in the time of Piers 
Ploughman and Chaucer :— 


“Thus they serve Sathanas, 
Marchands of malisons.” 
—Piers Ploughman. ° 


**T’ve won my mother’s malison. 
Coming this night to thee.” 
—Border Minstreisy. 


Marrow, one of a pair, a mate, a 
companion, an equal, a sweetheart. 
—This word is beautifully applied 
to a lover or wedded partner, as 
one whose mind is the exact coun- 
terpart of that of the object of his 
affection. It appears in early Eng- 
lish literature, but now survives 
only in the poetry and daily speech 
of the Scottish people :— 


“One glove or shoe is marrow to. an- 
other.”— sdowne MS. : quoted in Halli- 
well’s Archaic Dictionary. 


** And when we came to Clovenford, 
Then said, my winsome marrow, 
Whate’er betide, we'll turn aside, 
And see the braes o’ Yarrow.” 
—Wordsworth: Yarrow Unvisited. 


‘* Thou took our sister to be thy wife, 
But ne’er thought her marrow.” 
—The Dowie Dens of Yarrow. 


* Mons ben and her marrow three volleys 
et flee 
For — of the bonnets of bonnie Dun- 
ee. 
—Sir Walter Scott 


“Meddle with your marrow (i.e., wita 
your equal).—~Scottish Proverb. 


“Your e’en are no marrows (ée., you 
squint).”-—-Allan Ramsay. 
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Mavis, the singing thrush.— 
Spenser, in the following passage 
from his “ Epithalamium,” seems to 
have considered the mavis and the 
thrush to be different birds :— 


“The thrush replies; the mavis descant 
plays.” 


In Scottish poetry the word is of 
constant occurrence. 


“An eccentric divine discoursing on 
a class of persons who were obnoxious 
to him, concluded with this singular 
ae sa ‘Ma freens, it is as impossi- 
le for a moderate to enter into the 
kingdom of heaven, as for a soo — to 
sit on the tap o’ a thistle and sing like 
a mavis,’ *—AIllustrations of Scottish Life. 


Mirk, dark :— 


** A man’s mind is a mirk mirror.” 
—Allan Ramsay’s Scotch Proverbs. 


‘¢ "Twixt the gloaming and the mirk, when 
the kye came hame.” 
—The Ettrick Shepherd. 


Mools, from mould—earth, the 
grave :— 


*-And Jeanie died. She had not lain i’ 
the mools 


Three days ere Donald laid aside his tools, 

And closed his forge and took his passage 
home. 

But long ere forty days had run their 
round, 

Donald was back upon Canadian ground— 

With earth and gowans for his truelove’s 


grave.” 
—Donald Macleod: All the Year Round. 


Raid, a warlike invasion on 
horseback into an enemy’s terri- 
tory; from ride. This word has 
only lately been admitted into the 
English dictionaries; but has long 
been common both in books and 
conversation. : 


Raz, to reach, to stretch ; raught, 
reached :— 


** Never rax aboon your reach.” 
lan Ramsay’s Scots Proverbs. 


* And ye may rax Corruption’s neck, 
And gi’e her for dissection.” 
—Burns: A Dream. 


Rigwoodie, old, lean, withered :— 


**¢ Withered beldams, auld and droll, 
Rigwoodie hags.” 
= : Tam o’ Shanter. 
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Roose—old English rouse —to 
praise, to drink a toast or a health: 


** Roose the fair day at e’en.” 
—AScots Proverb, 


Rowan, the mountain ash.—This 
tree, or a twig of it, was supposed, 
in the superstition of Scotland, to 
be a charm against witchcraft. 
Hence the phrase, “Aroint thee, 
witch,” in Shakespeare (who never 
corrected his proof-sheets), is sup- 
posed to be a misprint for “a 
rowan-tree-witch.” The word oc- 
curs in no author previous to Shake- 
speare. There is an old Scottish 
couplet which lends countenance to 
this supposition :— 


** Rowan tree and red thread 
Mak’ the witches tyne their speed.”’ 


Rowe, to roll or purl like a stream, 
to wrap up in cloth or flannel :— 
‘* Where Nith runs rowin’ to the sea.” 
—Burns: Song. 


‘* Hap and rowe, hap and rowe, 
Hap and rowe the feetie o’t.” 
—Burns: Song. 


Rowith, plenty, abundance :— 


* A rowth o’ rhyme to rave at will.” 
--Burns: Scotch Drink. 


**He had a rowth o° auld knick-knackets.”’ 
—Burns: Captain Grose. * 


Scouth, room, elbow-room, space: 


* And he get scouth to wield his tree, 
I fear you'll both be paid.” 
—Ballad of Robin Hood. 


“By break of day he seeks the dowie 
glen 

as he may scouth to a’ his morning 
en.’ 


—Allan Ramsay: Pastoral on the Death 
of Matthew Prior. 


Scrog, a stunted bush, furze; 
scroggy, abounding in underwood, 
covered with stunted bushes or 
furze like the Scottish mountains: 


“The way towards the cité was stony, 
thorny, and scroggy.”’—Gesta Romanorum. 


Sir Walter Scott, when in his last 
illness in Italy, was taken to a wild 
scene on the mountains that bor- 
der the Lago di Garda. He had 
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long been apathetic, and almost in- 
sensible to surrounding objects ; 
but his fading eyes flashed with 
unwonted fire at the sight of the 
furze-bushes and scrogs, that re- 
minded him of home and Scotland, 
and he suddenly exclaimed, in the 
words of the Jacobite ballad— 


“ Up the scroggy mountain, 
And down the scroggy glen, 
We darena gang a-hun 
For Charlie and his men.’ 


Shaw, a small wood, a thicket, a 
plantation of trees. This word was 
once common in English literature. 
It still subsists in the patronymics 
of many families, as Shawe, Alder- 
shaw, Hinshaw, Hackshaw, Hawk- 
shaw (or Oakshaw), and others, and 
is used by the peasantry in most 
parts of England, and every part of 
Scotland :— 


“Whither ridest thou under this green 
shawe ? 
Said this yeman.” 
—Chaucer: The Frere’s Tale. 


‘In summer when the shazus be shene, 
And leaves be fair and long, 
It is full merry in fair forest, 
To hear the sweet birds’ song.” 
—Ballad of Robin Hood. 


Sib, related; of kin by blood or 
marriage :— 


“He was sibbe to Arthur of Bretagne.” 


—Chaucer. 
“He was no fairy born or sid to elves.” 

—Spenser. 
“ A boaster and a liar are right sib.” 


‘* A’ Stewarts are no sib to the king.” 
‘* It’s good to be sid to siller.” 
—Allan Ramsay’s Scots Proverbs. 


“We're no more sil than sieve and riddle, 
Though both grew in the woods together.” 
— Cheshire Proverb. 


Skaith, danger, mischief, harm : 


“T rede ye weel, take care 0° skaith.” 
—Burns: Death and Dr. Hornbook. 


Slogan, the war-cry of a clan :— 


““ When the streets of high Dunedin, 
Saw lances gleam and falchions redden, 
And heard the slogan’s deadly yell.” 
—Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
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Snell, sharp, biting, keen, lively. 
—Johnson, in his Dictionary, says 
this is an obsolete word in England, 


though it is commonly used to the 
north of the Humber. 


‘* (Sir Madoc) was a handy man, and snel/ 


In tournament, and eke in fight.” 
—HNorte Arthur. 


the season was 80 
—Douglas: Lneid. 
“The winds blew sell." 

—Allan Ramsay. 


“* And bleak December's winds ensuin’, 


Baith snel/ and keen.” , 
—Buras: Zo a Mouse.” 


to 


* Shivering from cold, 
snell,”* 


Snool, to flatter abjectly, 
cringe, to crawl :— 


‘Ts there a whim-inspired fool, 
Ow’re blate to seek, ow’re proud to snool.” 
—Burns: A Bard's Epitaph. 


Snurl, to ruffle the surface of the 
waters with a wind; metaphorically 
applied to the temper of man or 
woman :— 


‘* Northern blasts the ocean snurl.” 
—Allan Ramsay. 


Sonsie, from the Gaelic sonaa, 
good fortune; good-humoured, 
comely, likely to be fortunate :— 


** His honest sonsie face, 
Got him good friends in ilka place.” 
—Burns: The 7'wa Dogs. 


“ He’s tall and sonsée, frank and free, 
He’s lo’ed by a’, and dear to me; 
Wi’ him I'd live, wi’ him I'd die, 
use my Robin lo’es me.” 
—Chambers'’s Scottish Songs, vol. ii. 


Sugh, or sough, a sigh; more 
particularly the mournful sigh or 
sound of the wind among the trees 
or tall sedge-grass or rushes. This 
beautiful and expressive word is 
evidently from the same root as 
the Greek Psyche, the soul; 
though Richardson in his Dic- 
tionary derives it from “ suck ”— 
the sucking or drawing in of the 
breath, previous to the emission. 
Burns uses both sugh and sough :— 


“When, lo, oneitherhand! ... 
~~ sugh of whistling wings is 
eard,’ 


—The Brigs of Ayr. 
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‘“*November chill blaws loud wi’ 
sough.”’ 


angry 
—Cottar’s Saturday Night. 


“The wavy swell of the soughing reeds.”’ 
—Tennyson: The Dying Swan. 


“A minister in his Sabbath services ex- 
pressed the wishes of his congregation in 
prayer as follows:—‘O Lord, we ny! Thee 
to send us wind: no a rantin’, tantin’, tearin’ 
wind; but a noughin’, soughin’, winnin’ 
wind.’ ’—Dean Ramsay. 


Spate, a flood or freshet, from 
the overflow of a river or lake; 
also metaphorically an overflow of 
idle talk :— 


‘*The water was great and mickle of spate.” 
—Kinmont Willie. 


**Even like a mighty river that runs down 
in spate to the sea.”—W. E. Aytoun: Black- 
wood’s Magazine. 


‘““The Laird of Balnamon was a truly eccen- 
tric character. He joined with his drinking 
Feces a t zeal for the Episcopal 

hurch. One Sunday, having visitors, he 
read the services and prayers with 'great so- 
lemnity and earnestness. After dinner, he, 
with the true Scotch hospitality of the time, 
set to, to make his guests as drunk as possi- 
ble. Next day, when they took their depar- 
ture, one of the visitors asked another what 
he thought of the laird. ‘ Why, really,’ he 
replied, ‘sic a spate o’ praying. and sic a spate 
o’ drinking, I never knew in all the course of 
my life.’ **—Dean y’s Reminiscences. 


Stance, situation, standing-place 
or foundation :— 


** No! sooner may the Saxon lance, 
Unfix Benledi from his stance /” 
—Scott: Lady of the Lake. 


‘*He never advanced 
From the place he was stanced 
Till was no more to do there at a’, man.” 
—The Battle of Sheriff-Muir. 


“We would recommend any Yankee be- 
liever in England’s decay to take his stance 
in Fleet Street or any of our great thorough- 
fares, and ask himself whether it would be 
wise to meddle with any member of that busy 
and strenuous crowd.”—Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, June 1869. 


Sturt, trouble, sorrow, vexation, 
strife ; to vex, disturb, annoy :— 


'* And aye the less they hae to sturt ’em, 
In less proportion less will hurt ’em.” 
—Burns: The Twa Dogs. 
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“*T’ve lived a life of sturt and strife.” 
—Macpherson’s Farewell. 


Swirl, to turn rapidly, to eddy, to 
curl :— 
“* His tail 


Hung o’er his hurdies wi’ a swirl,” 
—Burns: The Twa Degs. 
‘** The mill-wheel spun and swiri’d, 
And the mill-stream danced in the morning 


light, 
And all its eddies curl’d.”” 
—Mackay: The Lump of Gold. 


Theek, to thatch :— 


**Oh, Bessy Bell and —~ Seer, 
® They were twa bonnie lassies, 
They biggit a bower by yon burn brae, 
And theekit it o’er wi’ rashes.” 
— Old Ballad. 


Thirl, to strike a string of an in- 
strument so as to make it tremble 
and quiver :— 

‘*There was ae sang 
That some kind husband had addressed 
To some sweet wife, 
It thiri’d the ae through the breast, 


* to the life.” 
—Burns: Zpistle to Lapraik. 


Thole, to endure, to suffer.—This 
word was once common all over 
England, and occurs in Chaucer, 
Gower, and Piers Ploughman :— 

** All that Christ ‘holed.” 
—FPiers Ploughman. , 
“So muckle wo as I with you have tholed.’ 
—Chaucer. 
** He who tholes conquers.” 


‘*He that has a good crop ought to thole 
a few thistles.” 


“Better ¢hole a grumph than a sumph,” 
(i.e., better endure an uncourteous man than 
a blockhead.) 

—Allan Ramsay’s Scots Proverbs. 


Thrave, a bunch, a lot, a com- 
pany, an assembly.—“‘ A thrave of 
corn,” says Blount’s Glossographia, 
1681, ‘‘is two stooks of six, or rather 
twelve sheaves apiece. The word 
comes from the British threva, 
twenty-four. In most counties of 
England twenty-four sheaves do 
now go toathrave. Twelve sheaves 
make a stook, and two stooks make 
a thrave :”— 

‘** And after cometh a knave, 
The worst of the thrave.”’ 


—Landsdowne MS.; quoted in Halliwell's 
Archaic Dictionary. 
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“He sends forth ¢hraves_ of ballads.” 
—Bishop Hall. 
“ A daimen icker in a thrave 
*S a sma’ request ; 
I'll get a blessing wi’ the lave, 
And never miss’t.”’ 
—Burns: Jo a Mouse. 


Thud, a dull, heavy blow.—No 
English Dictionary, from Johnson 
to Worcester, contains this expres- 
sive word :— 


“ ba 

tide. 

—Gavin Douglas: Translation of the 
Eneid. 


fearful thuds of the tempestuous 
e ” 


“The air grew rough with boisterots 
thuds.”” ; 
—Allan Ramsay: The Vision. 


Tine, to lose ; tint, lost :— 


‘‘ What was tint through tree, 
Tree shall it win.” 
—Piers Ploughman. 
“He never tint a cow that grat for a 
needle.”’ 
‘““Where there 
tines his right.” 


* All’s not ¢in¢ that’s in danger.” 


“Better spoil your joke than fine your 
friend.”’ 


is nothing, the king 


‘* Tine heart—all’s gone.” 
—Allan Ramstly’s Scotch Proverbs. 


‘* Next my heart I'll wear her 
For fear my jewel tine.”’—Burns. 


Tirl, to strive to turn the knob, 
the pin, or other fastening of a 
door.—This word is of constant 
occurrence in the ballad-poetry of 
Scotland :— 


“Oh, he’s gone round and round about, 
And tirled at the pin.”’ 
— Willie and May Margaret. 


Tirl, to spin round as in a whirl- 
wind, to unroof with a high wind :— 


““Whyles on the strong-winged tempest 


flying, 
Tirling the kirks.” 
—Burns: Address to the Deil. 


Tron.—There is a Tron Church 
in Edinburgh and another in Glas- 
gow; but the Scottish glossaries 
and Jamieson’s Scottish Diction- 
ary make no mention of the word. 
It would appear from a passage in 
Hone’s ‘KEvery-day Book’ that 
“Tron” signified a public weighing- 
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machine or scale in a market-place, 
where purchasers of commodities 
might without fee satisfy them- 
selves that the weight of the pur- 
chase was correct according to the 
charge. Hence a “Tron Church” 
was a church in the market-place 
near which the public weighing- 
machine was established. 


Tryste, an appointed place of 
meeting, a rendezvous.—This word 
occurs in Chaucer, and in several 
old English MSS. of his period, 
but is not used by later writers. 
“To bide tryste,” to be true to time 
and place of meeting :— 


“* You walk late, sir,’ said I. ‘I bide 
tryste, was the reply, ‘and so I think do 
you, Mr. Osbaldistone.’ "—Walter Scott: 
Rob Roy. 


“The tenderest-hearted maid 
That ever bided ¢ryste at village stile.’’ 
—Tennyson. 


‘* By the Nine Gods he swore it, 
And named the ¢rysting day.”’ 
—Lord Macaulay. 


‘* No maidens with blue eyes 
Dream of the trysting hour 
Or bridal’s happier time.” 
—Mackay: Under Green Le aves. 


“When I came to Ardgour I wrote 
to Lochiel to fryste me where to meet 
him.”—Letter from Rob ps to General 

Gordon; Hogg’s Jacobite Relics. 


Twine, to rob, to deprive :— 


‘** Brandy 
Twines many a poor, 


hash 
Of half his days.” 
—Burns: Scotch Drink. 


doylt, drucken 


Tyke, a mongrel, a stray dog, a 
rough dog :— 


“ Base tyke, call’st thou me lost ?”’ 
~Shakespeare: Henry V. 
** Nae tawted (uncombed) tyke.” 
—Burns: The Twa Dogs. 
‘* He was a gash and faithful tyxe.”* 
—Idem 


x ae as tired of it as a tyke of lang 
ail.’ 
“You have lost your own stomach 
and found # tyke’s.” 
—Allan Ramsay's Scots Proverbs. 


Wanchancie, unlucky :— 


‘* Wae worth the man wha first did shape 
That vile wanchancie thing—a rape.” 
—Burns: Poor Maiiie’s Elegy. 
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Wanrestful, restless, unruly, un- 
easy :-— 
‘* An’ may they never learn the paets 


Of ither vile wanrestful pets.’ 
—Burns: Poor Mailie. 


Wean, a little child; a weanie, a 
very little child—from “ wee ane,” 
little one. 


Wee, little, diminutive, very lit- 
tle—This word, apparently from 
the Saxon wenig, small, occurs in 
Shakespeare, and is common in 
colloquial and familiar English, 
though not in literary composition. 
It is sometimes used as an intensi- 
fication of littleness, as “a little 
wee child,” “a little wee bit ” :— 


“A wee house well filled, 
A wee farm well tilled, 
A wee wife well will’d, 

Mak’ a happy man.” 


“A wee mouse can creep under a great 
haystack.” 
—Allan Ramsay’s Scotch Proverbs. 


Weird, or wierd.—Most English 
dictionaries misdefine this word, 
which has two different significa- 
tions; one as a noun, the other as 
an adjective. In English literature, 
from Shakespeare’s time down- 
wards, it exists as an adjective only, 
and is. held to mean unearthly, 
ghastly, or witchlike. Before Shake- 
speare’s time, and in Scottish poe- 
try and parlance to the present day, 
the word is a noun, and signifies 
“fate” or ‘“‘ destiny” — derived 
from the Teutonic werden, to be- 
come, or that which shall be. 
Chaucer, in ‘Troilus and Cressida,’ 
has the line— 


* © Fortune ! executrice of wierdes /” 


and Gower, in a manuscript in the 
possession of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, says,— 


“It were a wondrous weirde, 
To see a king become a herde.” 


In this sense the word continues 
to be used in Scotland :—- 


** A man may woo where he will, but he 
maun wed where his wierd is.” 


a. is a wise wife that kens her ain 
"Allan Ramsay’s Scots Proverbs. 
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‘* The wierd her dearest bairn befel 
By the bonnie mill-dams o’ Binnorie.” 
—Scott’s Minstrelsy of the Border. 


Shakespeare seems to have been 
the first to employ the word as an 
adjective, and to have given it the 
meaning of unearthly, though per- 
taining to the idea of the Fates :-- 


“The wierd sisters, hand in hand, 
Posters of the sea and land,” 
—Macbeth. 


‘Thane of Cawdor! by which title 
these wierd sisters saluted me.”*—Jdem. 


‘““When we sat by her flickering fire 
at night she was most wierd.”’—Charles 
Dickens: Great Kxpectations. 


“No spot more fit than wierd, law- 
less Winchelsea, for a plot such as he 
had conceived.”— All the Year Round, 
April 2, 1870. 


‘* Jasper surveyed his companion as 
though he were getting imbued with a 
romantic interest in his wierd life.”— 
Charles Dickens: The Mystery of Hdwin 
Drood. 


“She turned to make her way from 
the wierd spot as fast as her feeble limbs 
would let (permit) her.’"—7he Dream 
Numbers, by T. A. Trollope, ii. 271. 


Wimple, to flow gently like a 
brook, to meander, to purl :— 


** Among the bonny winding banks, 
Where Doon rins, wimplin’, clear.” 
—Burns: //alloween. 


Wraith, an apparition in his 
own likeness that becomes visible 
to a person about to die, a water- 
spirit :-— 


‘** He held him for some fleeting wraith, 
And not a man of blood or breath.” 
—Sir Walter Scott. 


* By this the storm grew loud apace, 
The water-wraith was shrieking 
And in the scowl of heaven each face 
Grew dark as they were speaking.” 

—Thomas Campbell. 


Wyte, to blame, reproach. 


‘** Alas! that every man has reason 
To wyte his countrymen wi’ treason !" 
—Burns: Scotch Drink. 


Youthy, having the false and 
affected appearance of youthful- 
ness; applied to an old person of 
either sex who dresses in the style, 
or talks and otherwise behaves as 
if they are still young. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Anp so at last the curtain had 
fallen. It seems time formally to 
turn off the lights, to dismiss the 
audience, and to roll up the green 
carpet that used to be the outward 
symbol of a tragedy. 

For although all the actors 
had remained alive at the close, 
it was a real tragedy that had 
been played. Two souls had found 
each other only to learn that their 
mutual recognition, which should 
by rights have made the common 
life of both, hitherto so wasted, 
whole and complete, meant the 
final certainty that their separate 
lives were to be wasted without 
hope until the end, To natures 
like theirs, untrained and undead- 
ened by the ordinary experience of 
the world, longing for completeness 
and incomplete in themselves, this 
vain vision of what might have 
been is a very climax of tragedy. 
It may be that there are some who 
need no double soul; and if, as 
some hold, there is for each one of 
us a double soul created somewhere 
in the world, it is very certain that 
it is given to very few to find theirs. 
To these—to those, that is to say, 
who need it not, and to those who 
do not know their need—the tragedy 
may seem to have but a tame de- 
nouement. But those who have 


had the rare chance to meet with’ 


and to recognise that which has 
been created for them, whether in 
time or not in time, will not con- 
sider actual death essential to the 
idea of a tragic close. And yet 
on is something worse even than 
this. 

Things are not to be measured 
by the space that they fill in the 
world, any more than lives are to 
be measured by the mere flux of 
hours and days. Every one of us 
is the centre of the world to him- 
self: and it is his own illusions 


and hopes and memories—not out- 
ward facts — that form the real 
world of every one. Hugh Lester 
was as much the centre of the world 
as the greatest man who ever filled 
it with the greatest deeds: and his 
illusions were over. Nor was he 
one of those dreamers to whom 
illusion succeeds to illusion, and to 
whom, when one is dead, another 
is born. He had staked his whole 
happiness upon what he now sud- 
denly waked to find the emptiest 
of dreams. Miss Clare had been 
right, after all. But life is not al- 
together like a stage. Even when 
the play is played out, its lights are 
never turned off, its audience never 
dismissed, and its curtain never let 
fall. Other actors remained, besides 
Hugh, and Félix, and Marie, who 
still had something left to do. 

Warden waited quietly in his 
chambers all day, as he had pro- 
mised: but Félix never came, nor 
any message from him. Then he 
went according to his appointment 
to dine with his friend Major And- 
rews, and discussed the whole affair. 
Of course he gave his own version 
of the story, telling just as much— 
or rather just as little—of it as he 
pleased: so that the only question 
left open was whether he had acted 
rightly in admitting the claim of 
his opponent to be treated by him 
on equal terms. The Major cer- 
tainly held that, considering the 
social position of the so-called 
Marquis—and, though he did not 
say so, of Warden also—the last 
resort of gentlemen would in such 
a case be rather a farce than a 
tragedy, in which he, for his own 
part, having regard to /his own 
dignity and _ reputation, would 
rather not be an actor. 

But he consented to go back with 
Warden to his chambers to see if 
anythirig had happened in the ab- 
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sence of the latter; and was 
much disappointed to find that a 
gentleman had called about half 
an hour since, and was still wait- 
ing for Warden's return. But 
his brow cleared when, on ac- 
companying Warden into the sit- 
ting-room, he saw Hugh Lester, 
with whom he had been slightly 
acquainted. If a man of his un- 
doubted position and character was 
willing to act for Félix it gave the 
matter a different aspect, and made 
it possible for himself, with a good 
social conscience, to act for Warden. 

Hugh was looking wretchedly 
pale and ill. He was the mere 
ghost of the young man who had 
held the reins from Redchester to 
Earl’s Dene but a few months ago. 
He rose when Warden entered, but 
did not hold out his hand. 

“*Mr. Warden,” he said, coldly, 
“*T daresay you are surprised to 
see me.” é' 

““T confess, Lester — but I am 
glad to see you, all the same. 
Won’t you sit down again? Major 
Andrews—Mr. Lester.” 

“We have met before, I think, 
Major.—I have two matters that 
I have come about. In the first 
place——” 

“Am I de trop?” 

Major. ‘Because, if so——” 

“Not at all. In the first place, 
there are stories going about about 
the disappearance of Miss Lefort.” 

““With which I am connected. I 
know it. I presume you scarcely 
give credit to the crazy fancies of a 
mad French fiddler ?” 

“Pardon me—I will come to that 
presently. There is no evidence 
to connect you in any serious man- 
ner with her disappearance——” 

“Thank you. I presume you 
mean that you do not think me a 
murderer. That is very kind of 
you.” , 

“ But, if she is not dead, you 
must see that it is to your interest 
to help in tracing her out.” 

“TI would help to find the poor 
girl gladly. But what can I do ?” 

“ Nothing, of course, if you 


asked the 
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know nothing. I would rather not 
explain myself more fully. But 
you know that Miss Raymond is an 
old friend of mine: and that than 
my aunt she has no nearer friends,” 

“My dear fellow, I do know 
nothing. And I do wish you would 
explain yourself.” 

“By all means, if you wish it, 
I hear that she—Miss Lefort, I 
mean — says she is married to 
you.” 

“She said so? And to whom, 
pray ?” 

“To Monsieur de Créville.” 

“That madman again! By God, 
Lester, I think it more than strange 
that you should take his word 
against mine! You seem offended 
with me for some unknown cause 
which I will not try to guess: but 
is that a reason for doubting the 
honour of one who has always tried 
to be your friend ?” 

“T have every reason to believe 
the word of Monsieur de Créville 
until it is disproved.” 

“And it is disproved, I hope, by 
my denial.” 

“Surely,” said the Major. 

“No one,” Warden went on, “can 
prove a negative. It is for Mon- 
sieur Créville to prove his words— 
not for me.” 

“T am no match for you in 
logic,” said Hugh. “But this I 
do say, that until the fate of Miss 
Lefort is discovered, I have quite 
enough reason, upon the authority 
of Monsieur de Créville, to do all I 


can to prevent Miss Raymond from 


making a fatal mistake.” 

“This is insufferable! Miss 
Raymond is her own mistress— 
though what she has to'do with 
the matter I am at a loss to con- 
ceive.” 

“Tt was you who asked me for 
explanations — not I who offered 
them.” 

“And I feel honoured by them, 
I assure you. But as to this Cré- 
ville. Has he only to say a thing 
to be believed.” 

“Such a story as his at all events 
requires investigation.” 
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“JT tell you what, Lester—you 
have said enough to provoke any 
one who wishes you less well than 
I do. But I will not be provoked 
in this manner by you. I declare 
to you, on the honour of a gentle- 
men, that I know nothing whatever 
about Miss Lefort more than all 
the world knows; and that this 
fellow Créville is either mad or lies. 
For my own part I believe the lat- 
ter. Ue knows my opinion of him: 
and I am expecting a message from 
him even now.” 

“You expect a challenge from 
him ?” 

“T have already received one.” 

Here Major Andrews interrupted. 

“Mr. Lester,” he said, ‘‘ perhaps 
you can be of service here. I have 
been trying to persuade our friend 
Warden that he is in no way obliged 
—expected, I may saf—to take 
notice of such a challenge.” 

Hugh was silent for a moment. 
Then he said,— 

“T beg your 


pardon, Major. 


You know me well enough, I hope, 


to respect my opinion in such a 
matter ?” 

The Major shrugged his shoul- 
ders. ‘‘ Well, you can scarcely have 
my experience,” he replied. 

“But I mean as to whether any 
friend of mine ought to be treated 
as a gentleman or no.” 

“Oh, certainly—of course.” 

“Then I so far vouch for Mon- 
sieur de Créville that a challenge 
from him ought to be as much con- 
sidered as one from me or you.” 

“Indeed! And who, pray, is this 
mysterious Monsieur Créville ?” 

“T know, absolutely, that he is 
what he claims to be: that in spite 
of his position he is of as ‘good 
birth as any of us here, probably of 
better. You have heard of the 
Marquis de Créville of the French 
Revolution? This is his son.” 

It was now Warden who inter- 
rupted. 

“The bastard son, you mean,” 
he said, contemptuously. “ Not, of 
course, that that makes any dif- 
ference in this affair.” 
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The blood rushed to Lester’s face 
at once. 

“Warden,” he said, warmly, 
“heaven knows what you mean in 
what you are doing, or how it is 
that you know as much as you 
appear to know. But in what you 
say I do understand what you mean 
—and, whatever has happened, I 
have a right to resent it.” 

“You are a strange fellow. 
reasoning is perfectly clear.” 

“Only too clear. And 4d 

“You cannot say that I speak 
without reason.” 

““T can, and I do.” 

It was the first lie that Hugh 
had told in his life, but he told it 
boldly. 

Warden was about to reply, when 
a note was brought to him by his 
boy. 

“Excuse me,” he said, as he 
opened it. He read it deliberately, 
and then ¢anded it to Hugh. 

“Read this,’ he said. ‘You 
will scarcely. now vouch for your 
friend’s courage, if you can for his 
legitimacy. For my part, I have 
always, when a man has claimed to 
be the son of a gentleman but acted 
like a cur, believed his deeds rather 
than his words. ‘ Bon chat chasse 
de race.—You can’t make a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear.” 

Hugh read,— 

“Owing to circumstances which 
it is impossible to explain, M. de 
Croisville begs to inform Mr. War- 
den that he feels himself bound to 
withdraw his offer of a meeting 
between them, and will henceforth 
not trouble Mr. Warden with any 
farther correspondence on the sub- 
ject.” 

He stared in angry amazement: 
and no wonder. 

“What do you think of your 
friend now?” asked Warden, as he 
took the note from his hands and 
gave it to the Major. 

“Tl tell you what J think,” said 
the latter. ‘The fiddler has thought 
discretion the better part of valour 
—and so far he has proved himself 
a wiser man than you.” 


My 
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But, amazed and angry as Hugh 
might be, however recreant to his 
birth his cousin might prove, it was 
not for him to let the family hon- 
our, that now seemed to have been 
driven back into its last strong- 
hold, die altogether without a last 
struggle. 

“‘Major,” he said, “ you evidently 
know nothing whatever of the mat- 
ter or you would speak differently, 
I will still answer for Monsieur de 
Créville as a gentleman and as a 
man of honour, in spite of all 
appearances.” 

‘‘T hope so,” said Major Andrews, 
““But, meanwhile, I have a sort of 
habit of judging by what I see.” 

“Indeed?” asked Warden. “A 
gentleman and a man of honour 
insults me in a room full of ladies, 
threatens me, bullies me into fight- 
ing, and then, at the last moment, 
sneaks off without an apology ?” 

“* Warden,” Hugh answened, ‘“‘ you 
know, quite as well as I do, that 
we are not speaking about what we 
seem to speak. I can see that you 
know more than I should have 
supposed: and you must see that 
it is not the honour of Monsieur de 
Créville that is in question, but the 
honour of ”” Miss Clare,” he 
should have added, but stopped 
short. 

‘“*T have heard something strange, 
certainly—so strange that you must 
be out of your senses to speak as 
you do. Do you, Miss Clare’s own 
nephew, her nearest relation, her 
probable heir, seriously mean to 
say that you, of all people in the 
world, hold this fiddler, as _ the 
Major calls him, to be anything but 
an impostor ?” 

“What has that to do with it? 
I mean to say that I, Hugh Lester, 
am so convinced that Monsieur de 
Créville is no impostor that I am 
convinced that he can be no coward 
and no liar either.” 

‘**Major,” said Warden, “do you 
hear ?” 

“Perfectly. Mr. Lester has put 
a clear alternative, so far as I un- 
derstand the matter—which I con- 
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fess I don’t altogether. But it 
seems to me that he means that 
either the fiddler lies or ” 

‘“*No,” said Warden, interrupti 
him hastily, “I do not mean that,” 
He certainly did not intend to mix 
himself up in another affair from 
which he could derive no possible 
advantage, and with Lester, of all 
men. Not that he would have been 
sorry could Hugh also have been 
quietly put out of the way by some 
fortunate accident. 

“Nor did I,” said Hugh, quietly. 
“But what I wish to say is this, 
Major. I speak to you as Warden’s 
friend, and I hope not otherwise 
than as mine. There is far more 
in this matter than you or any 
third person can possibly be aware 
of; and Iam sorry that it is quite 
impossible for me to explain it to 
you or to ahy one. Warden knows 
what I mean, and that is enough. 
I consider that he has said what 
ought, in the opinion of any man 
of honour, to oblige me, if Monsieur 
Créville, for good reasons of his 
own, refuses to fight, to take his 
place, unless Mr. Warden makes a 
full and satisfactory apology to him 
and to myself.” 

““Good God!’ exclaimed War- 
den: ‘I apologise to you for having 
been insulted by M. de Créville ?” 

“In the name of the devil—this 
is the most complicated business I 
ever saw!” exclaimed the Major. 
“ Surely -——” 

“No,” replied Hugh to Warden, 
“that is mere quibbling. You 
know what I mean as well as I 
‘know it myself.” 

“You mean that you feel the 
honour of the Lesters insulted 
when I call this fellow a bastard? 
If so——” 

** And do you apologise or no ?” 

““My dear fellow !” 

‘“*T am waiting.” 

“Do you mean to say——’ 

“Do you apologise or no?” 

“Just think—how can I? I 
appeal to you, Major.” 

“Then all I can say is that you 
must consider me a substitute for 


’ 
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Monsieur de Créville. You will 
hear from me again, unless I hear 
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from you in the course of to-morrow. 
Good evening.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


Hugh was stung to the very 
heart. He had already fancied 
that he had lost his last illusion. 
But now he found that yet one 
more had been left to go, and that 
that also was now gone. The dream 
that he was loved even as he loved 


had gone: and that of itself was. 


bitter enough to bear. He had 
always more or less wondered, after 
the manner of such men as he, who 
are ready to give all things but 
who claim nothing that is not 
strictly their due, how it could be 
that so divine a being as Angélique, 
who only wanted wings to be a real 
angel, should have condescended 
from her native sky to one who 
felt himself to be so much below 
her in all things—in mind, in cou- 
rage, and in self-sacrifice: and yet, 
now that his wonder had become 
justified, and the angel had actu- 
ally found her wings and flown 
away, the waking from his dream 
was no less sudden and no less 
harsh. Still the death of love need 
not mean the death of faith in all 
that remains, at least in a healthy 
nature, to which its own self is 
not the whole world. But then, 
in that interview with Miss Clare 
had taken place, not the mere wak- 
ing from a dream, but the sudden 
and violent uprooting of all the 
beliefs and associations of his whole 
life—of what are far more to a man 
than his body or his brain. What 
a lie and a mockery the world must 
be if the life of her who had always 
seemed to him so consistent, so 
strong, so complete in herself, so 
entirely real in all that she seemed 
—tota, teres atque rotunda—had 
been, after all, as inconsistent, as 
weak, as incomplete, as unreal, as 
hollow as he had fancied it the re- 
verse! And where, too, as illus- 
trated in the person of Warden, 
were gratitude and the friendship 


of man for man—the most perfect 
human relation that can exist short 
of that perfect form of love that is 
so rare as scarcely to deserve to 
be taken practically into account ? 
And where, in the person of 
Félix, was that which he himself, 
though of course unconsciously, 
set above love, friendship, and 
faith—the sense of private hon- 
our that by making a man ac- 
countable to himself and to his 
own ideas of duty, renders him a 
gentleman? If all the rest had 
gone, he could still have believed 
in the natural nobility of blood ; 
and now blood, even that which 
flowed in his own veins, had 
proved itself to be no better than 
ditch-water. In a word, his whole 
creed was shattered; and though 
his own sense of duty remained— 
or he would have ceased to be 
Hugh Lester—it remained in truth 
only in the same way that a mem- 
ber of a persecuted religion, whom 
reason has rendered false to it in 
heart, clings to it still before the 
world simply because it happens 
to be down. Every woman might 
be false and unchaste, every man 
a coward; but the world must not 
be permitted to say, even with jus- 
tice, that the Clares of Earl!’s Dene 
were no exception to the rule. 

On that June day, which now 
seemed so long ago, on which he 
had travelled down to Earl’s Dene 
in order to stand for Parliament, 
he had been a believer in all things 
—seeming and being had been the 
same. Now, friendship, love, and 
all the pleasantness of the world— 
and the world, to those who be- 
lieve in it, can be very pleasant in- 
deed—had passed from him, and 
had left life as poor, and as hard, 
and as barren to him as to Félix 
himself, whose whole career had 
consisted of a continual loss of 
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illusion after illusion. Even his 
outward misfortunes, heavy as they 
had been, he had been able to bear 
with a brave, if not with a light 
heart, vexing himself far more for 
his wife’s sake than for his own. 
But then he had been upheld by 
the power of a great love, for which 
he had proved himself willing and 
able to sacrifice all other things, 
and by an intense belief in the 
glory of that gift of gentle blood 
of which no outward circumstances, 
however hostile, could deprive him. 
He must always be a gentleman by 
right of birth, even as he was the 
husband of the divinest woman in 
the universe by right of good for- 
tune. It was not, of course, that 
he felt this consciously, but as a 
part of his very nature. But when 
Angélique had dealt her cruel blow 
—cruel to a degree that would have 
seemed inconceivable to her—blows 
had set in to rain apace, on the 
principle that it never rains but it 
pours. 

In a word, his love had proved a 
dream that had passed, his friend- 
ship but a shadow that remained. 
His intense belief in Miss Clare as 
in a higher nature, had had to 
transform itself into compassion for 
a mere woman, frail and incom- 
plete as others are; and now what 
was blood, after all, when the very 
head of his own house, the only 
son of Miss Clare herself, had 
proved himself a coward? 

But, even so, his faith fought 
hard. Even as the nature of Marie 
had a last citadel in its purity, as 
that of Félix in its love, so had 
that of Hugh a last citadel in his 
sense of duty. It was this sense 
of duty, apart from any claim of 
corresponding rights, that, from 
the beginning of this history, had 
always, in all things that he had 
done, acted as the invisible worker 
of the machine: and it was this 
that, when the machine was shat- 
tered, was left visible among the 
fragments. 

That, in the form which circum- 
stances had compelled it to take, 


it was exaggerated, that it was dis. 
torted, that it was un-Christian, if 
you will, may be conceded. But 
the world has always conspired to 
honour it all the same. Whatever 
men may say, the man who acts, 
though blindly, upon principle, 
however false the principle upon 
which he acts in itself may be, has 
always been held to merit well; 
and while there is no need to im- 
pute to Hugh Lester any extra- 
ordinary merit—he himself would 


. have been the last to understand 


any such imputation—it is not for 
those who, like most of us, are 
made in far too complex a fashion 
to be capable of acting, at least 
consistently, upon any principle at 
all, to throw stones. It is not, at 
least for those who are incapable of 
following his example, to return a 
verdict of felo de se against the 
suicide of Utica. Rather we must 
allow that the world, as well as the 
Church, has a “ noble army of mar- 
tyrs” of its own. 

Hugh was one who would have 
stabbed himself like Cato, and 
plunged into the gulf like Curtius. 
But he was not a philosopher: he 
only felt and acted. And it was 
his duty now—at least so it seemed 
to him—in the faith of his own 
dead belief in all other things, to 
take upon himself to maintain be- 
fore the world the truth of that in 
which he had himself ceased to be- 
lieve. The day of Earl’s Dene was 
over, but it must not set in dis- 
grace: and if its heir showed 
himself unworthy, it must be for 
himself to shield such unworthi- 
ness from all other eyes. The 
day was at hand when Félix Cré- 
ville would find himself master 
of Earl’s Dene: and, as it seemed 
likely, would also find himself, at 
the same time, unable to hold up 
his head among men of honour. 
Félix must reap the reward: but it 
must be for Hugh to bear the bur- 
den and the heat of the day. 

The wisdom of all this is another 
matter. But, wise or not wise, he 
was at all events a real man, of 
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an uncomplex and straightforward 
nature, who was what he was, and 
could only act in one way. With 
the addition of brains, it is such 
men alone by whom the greatest 
things are done: and it was not 
his own fault that he had not yet 
had time to acquire the good sense 
of experience, or that he had not 
been born with the genius that 
more than supplies the place of it. 

In bitterness of spirit, not for 
himself, but for others—in the very 
throes of the acquisition of the ex- 
perience that he needed—he was 
slowly returning to the home from 
which he felt only too bitterly that 


‘the light had vanished for ever, 


with his eyes cast down in shame 
for the new disgrace that, in his 
opinion, had fallen upon his name, 
and scarcely seeing where he was 
going, when he ran ful! against a 
man who was blind to his road for 
an exactly opposite reason—for the 
reason that he was walking along 
at full speed, with his eyes fixed 
not upon the spot of vacancy that 
lies upon the ground, but upon 
that which lies a thousand leagues 
away. Each begged the other’s 
pardon simultaneously, and_ the 
latter was proceeding on his way, 
when Hugh, who was easily roused 
from a reverie by any outward cir- 
cumstance, however slight, and had 
looked up, suddenly said,— 

“T beg your pardon sir—are you 
not Monsieur Créville ?” 

“That is my name, certainly.” 

“T thought so. I am Mr. Lester 
—you know my name, no doubt. 
Would you let me walk on with 

I have something to say to 
you. 
“Mr. Lester?’ asked the other 
with a bow; “I ought to have re- 
cognised you. I am in a hurry— 
but——” 

“T should be really obliged,” 
Hugh interrupted him, with a 
coldness that was intended to be 
polite, but was in reality anything 
but what he intended. 

“Could you say it to me now?” 

“T am sorry to delay you, if you 


have anything to do—but the mat- 
ter is of the most pressing import- 
ance. I should have come to you 
if I had known where you lived.’ 

“T am going home now. If it 
is not going out of your way, would 
you come in my direction? I am 
afraid I can offer you no hospital- 
ity, but——” 

“Do not mention it,” said Hugh. 
“That will be the best way—the 
street is not the best place for talk- 
ing in. I will keep what I have to 
say till we arrive. You will be 
alone ?” 

“ Quite alone.” 

The two young men, so nearly 
related, yet so different in all es- 
sential things, walked on in silence 
each absorbed in his own thoughts, 
till they reached the lodgings of 
Félix. It was late, and the house- 
hold had retired, so that there was 
no fear of their being disturbed, 
for Félix was never troubled with 
visitors of the night-bird order. 
They had to grope their way up- 
stairs in the dark: and when 
Félix struck a light after a long 
search for matches, Hugh saw that 
the room in which he found him- 
self was littered all over with the 
preparations that a careless. man 
makes for a long journey. 

“T can at all events offer you a 
chair,” said Félix, in a tone of in- 
tense weariness. ‘ You see that I 
am on the eve of a journey.” 

“‘ You are leaving England ?” 

“For good.” 

Hugh had of course seen Félix 
before, but had never had occasion 
to observe him carefully, or even to 
notice him at all. Now, however, 
he looked at him with an interest 
that may be conceived. 

He was no physiognomist, and 
he was prejudiced: so no wonder 
he was puzzled. The face that he 
saw was worn and weary, but it 
was calm, and’ grave, and resolute : 
the face of a man who had fought 
many a hard battle with life, and 
had lost, indeed, but lost with 
honour—not that of a man who 
feared to risk so small a thing as 
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life now seemed to Hugh. Indeed, 
for that matter, it looked like the 
face of a man who would hold his 
life even more cheaply than he. 
But the foreign air and the general 
tone with which the artist -life 
stamps a man so indelibly and so 
unmistakably, confirmed him in his 
prejudice. Could this be the son of 
Miss Clare ? 

And yet it was plainly so. Strong 
emotion, like death itself, calls forth 
hidden resemblances that would 
otherwise never be suspected. Hugh 
had seen Miss Clare in the calm 
that follows mental suffering: and 
he was startled by a similarity of 
expression that made the very fea- 
tures seem the same. 

Félix appeared to be in no hurry 
to learn the nature of Hugh’s com- 
munication. He first of all sat 
down, and then, suddenly rising, 
lighted a cigar, and offered another 
to Hugh. 

“They are not very good, I am 
afraid,” he said; ‘ but I can give 
you a pipe if you prefer it. You 
are in Bohemia here, you knew,” 
he continued, with an attempt at a 
smile—the very smile that he had 
seen upon Miss Clare’s lips when 
he had last parted from her. 

Hugh found it difficult to begin 
what he had to say; and yet he was 
ashamed that he should be obliged 
to treat with courtesy one whom he 
held to be so little worthy to be 
treated even with ordinary respect. 

“* No, thank you,” he said, coldly. 
“You know wholam? I am the 
nephew of Miss Clare. You know 
something of her ?” 

“T have seen her.” 

“‘T hear you have challenged Mr. 
Warden to fight a duel ?” 

“* Ah—you come on his part.” 

“Not exactly, though I come 
from him. Am I right?” 

“Perfectly. Why do you ask ?” 


“Because I hear that you have 
changed your mind.” 

“That is so also.” 

“To his great surprise. Have you 
any objection to let me know why ?” 

“* Yes—the greatest.” 
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“Suppose, then, that I am come 
on his part. He says that you in- 
sulted him publicly, that you forced 
a duel upon him, and that now, 
without giving any reason, you re- 
fuse to meet him. Is that true ?” 

“ Quite true.” 

Certainly the previous astonish- 
ment of Hugh was nothing to his 
astonishment at this cool admis- 
sion. 

“You know,” he asked, “ what 
you will oblige people to think ?” 

“Certainly I do. But it will 
matter very little to me what people 
say of an obscure musician, or what 
they think either. I shall be out 
of reach.” 

* And you claim to be——” 

‘*Excuse me—I claim to be no- 


thing. Is that all you have to 
say ?” 
“You—the son of—of a 


French gentleman, will submit to 
be called - 

“A coward, you would say? 
Yes—if people choose to call me 
so.” 

Hugh looked at him as a speci- 
men of some new species of animal. 
This was something more than the 
ordinary thick-hided cowardice of 
one who preferred his skin to his 
honour. But he could not allow 
the head of his house so to disgrace 
himself without making one effort 
more. 

‘You will wonder,” he said, 
“since such are your sentiments, 
why I, who certainly hold others, 
mix myself up in such an affair ?” 

‘Not the least. You are a friend 
of Warden’s I suppose.” 

“* And you will give no explana- 
tion ?” 

“T have none to give. I do not 
choose to fight—that is all.” 

“ Or apologise ?” 

“ That least of all.” . 

“Mr. Créville,” said Hugh, “I 
do not come as a friend of Mr. 
Warden. I come on my own ac- 
count—to tell you simply that you 
must go on with. this affair—or I. 
And that whether you are afraid 
or no.” 
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Félix flushed up with a sudden 
anger—but it died away as soon as 
it came. 

“Or you?” he asked in involun- 

surprise. 

“Or. itis your duty to carry 
this through—not for the sake of 
your own honour, for which it 
seems you do not very much care, 
but for the sake of that of others. 
In a very few years’ time—however 
long it may be r 

He paused in doubt as to whether 
he should continue or no. Then he 
went on,— 

“Yes, I must speak—it is neces- 
sary. Listen to me, and then 
withdraw your challenge if you 
please.” 

Félix looked at him, but with little 
curiosity. He felt like one whose 
life is over, and who can never be 
surprised or interested again. 

“There was once a lady,” began 
Hugh, “who lived her whole life 
long in a country neighbourhood 
doing good to those about her, and 
looked up to by the whole country 
round. She had been married very 
young, but circumstances had led 
her to retain her maiden name, and 
to let her marriage remain unknown, 
But that was from no fault of hers. 
Among other of her good deeds, 
she took up and warmly befriended 
a man of talent, who through her 
found a career. This man, however, 
for heaven knows what end of his 
own, thought fit to slander his 
benefactress—to say, in’ fact, that 
her marriage had been no marriage, 
and that her only son—of whose 
existence she had till then been 
ignorant—was a bastard. Do you 
follow me?” 

Félix felt his heart sink within 
him—certainly not from fear, but 
from a_ strange presentiment— 
strange beyond expression. 

“What,” Hugh continued, “ would 
be the plain duty of that son—how 
Should he act, if not for his own 
sake, but for e 

“Explain yourself, for God’s 
sake,” exclaimed Félix. “Do you 
mean ”” He rose suddenly from 
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his seat, and his heart was beating 
rapidly. 

“Surely not, even if the slander 
were as true as it is false, to sit 
down and let it go, as it needs 
must, forth to the world—surely 
not, having once challenged the 
slanderer, to admit its truth by 
withdrawing his challenge without 
explanation ?” 

“Monsieur!” cried Félix, heed- 
ing but one thing, “you know my 
mother ?” 

“Yes—at least I thought so till 
this strange conduct of yours made 
me refuse to think you any son of 
hers—any kinsman of mine.” 

“And who is she, then? is it 
possible? Grand Dieu !——” 

“Tell me first that you are her 
son.” 

“Ah, you may trust me—you 
may be at ease. But tell me : 

Hugh saw how his eyes flashed, 
how his calmness had changed into 
earnestness. 

“You must have guessed al- 
ready,” he answered, “that I am 
speaking of my aunt, Miss Clare— 
of the Marchioness of Croisville.” 





“And she knows it? She 
knows——” 
“ Everything.” 


The face of Félix fell. “She is 
my mother—and she has not sent 
for me.” 

‘* She has but just learned it.” 

‘You come from her, then ?” 

Hugh was embarrassed. He was 
satisfied: but he could not find it 
in his heart to tell this man, who 
had been for a moment buoyed up 
by the instinctive hope that nature, 
who had denied him happiness, had 
of her own free will bestowed upon 
him something better still, that the 
new hope was as vain as the old. 

Plenty of fine things have been 
said about the relation of mother 
and child—so many that there is 
but little left to say. Seeing that 
its presence or its absence has been 
of necessity felt by every soul that 
has ever lived, there is, moreover, 
no reason why it should be discuss- 
ed as a matter of psychology. It 
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would be as reasonable as to talk 
truisms about hunger and thirst— 
the only other needs which, in their 
existence and in their phenomena, 
are common to all mankind. There 
is no one who requires to be taught 
anything new about any of these 
things, for there is no one who 
does not feel in his own person all 
that there is tosay. But the high- 
est praise that can be bestowed 
upon this relation is this, that its 
need and its power are felt most 
strongly by those who thave never 
consciously known it, or who, hay- 
ing known it, have lost it. When 
it exists, it exists after the manner 
of the air, of which the presence, 
when it surrounds us, is scarcely 
regarded: when it does not exist, 
it is felt like the absence of air. 
Love is like some beautiful foreign 
atmosphere, of which every wave 
fills the soul that breathes it with 
new wonder at every breath: but 
the affection of the child for the 
mother is, in every sense—in the 
most metaphorical as well as in 
the most literal—the very air of 
home, which contains no elements 
of wonder, no strange revelations, 
which may even pall and weary, 
but which fills him who is exiled 
from it with desires that are calm 
only because they are deep, be- 
cause they belong to his very 
nature. And to him who, like 
Félix, has never known it at all, 
it is even more. It seems to be 
not only a part of his nature, as in 
the case of other men, but to be 
filled also with the unknown won- 
der that belongs to the passion of 
love itself. It is to him also home 
—but it is a home that he has 
never seen: it is as though he were 
some native of the south or of the 
east, with an imagination steeped 
in the beauty which belongs to him 
none the less because thaf beauty 
belongs not to his eyes—none the 
less because he has himself from 
his birth upwards been a sojourner 
in Thule,—in it, but not of it. It be- 
comes to him the blending of pas- 
sion with calm affection, of actual 
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excitement with the idea of perfect 
rest—an unknown land, full of the 
promise of all that the soul desires. 
Iie can know nothing of the evil 
that enters into every human rela- 
tion, however perfect: on the con- 
trary, he sees a heaven in what to 
those who have lived in it all their 
lives is often mere earth against 
which their souls not seldom rebel. 
It is when we are by the waters of 
Babylon that we sit down and weep 
over the thought of the Zion that 
has been or that ought to have 
been ours. To the actual dweller 
in Palestine the land of his race 
doubtless appears dull and tame 
enough, with no greater gifts of 
honey or milk than belong to any 
other country in the world: but to 
him of the dispersion, whose bodily 
eyes have never seen it, however 
much his ears may have heard, it 
becomes, in the eyes of his imagin- 
ation, a land flowing with milk and 
honey indeed. 

And they who happen to know 
what to a Frenchman, above all 
other men in the world, is contain- 
ed in the words “ma mére,” will 
understand what Félix, this more 
than half Frenchman, felt when he 
found himself on the very border 
of the land which he had desired 
all the more. for never having had 
even so much as its promise. The 
idea of all that to the Teutonic 
mind is contained in that “ blessed 
Teutonic word, home,” is to the 
Latin race ‘contained in the no less 
blessed word “mother,” whether 
they translate it into madre or mére : 
and to a good Catholic, as in faith, 
at least, was Félix, who prays not 
only to his heavenly Father but to 
his heavenly mother also, the idea 
of maternity has a_ significance 
greater still. Even Hugh, who 
was by no means of an imaginative 
turn, and who took things practi- 
cally after his fashion, could not 
help for once being borne behind 
the scenes. He felt himself to be 
a usurper of what was not his own, 
and that he was depriving Félix of 
far more than that of which Félix 
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was depriving him. It was he 
who. would in effect have been the 
loser if their respective conditions 
had been reversed, and if he, in- 
stead of Félix, had been declared 
the heir, and Félix, instead of him- 
self, had been made the son. 

Lost in this new idea, not the 
less strong because unconscious, 
Félix forgot all else for the mo- 
ment. He did hot even think of 
asking her history. What are past 
outside facts to present emotion? 
He would as soon have thought of 
asking the Holy Mother herself for 
her passport had she deigned to 
visit him in person. 

“« And where shall I find her ?” he 
asked; ‘‘when will she see me ?” 

“She has left London by now,” 
Hugh answered: “she is gone 
home—down to Denethorp. But 
—well, we must be brothers also.” 
All his doubt had vanished: the 
heart of Félix was to be read in 
his eyes. “I am her son too,” 
he continued—“ your younger 


brother. And so we must consult 
together. Before we think of our- 
selves we must think how to 


defend her. And, first of all, how 
comes it that you, you of all men— 
a De Croisville—a Clare should 
seem to be acting the part of-—— 
There must be some good reason. 
I have never believed r 

His calmness, though rather of 
speech than of spirit, brought back 
Félix to the earth from the skies. 
It was too true—he would not face 
his mother, his father’s wife, until he 
had done what he could to defend 
her honour. Otherwise, he would 
come before her, not as her son, 
but as himself her slanderer, her 
accuser. 

“That I am a coward, you 
would say? Well, if you had— 
but you are right. Yes—even she 
would absolve me now—would 
hold that I risk my life in a good 
cause, such as even she would ap- 
prove. And [I shall have no diffi- 
culty in finding a second now ?” 

He held out his hand, which 
Hugh took gladly. 
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“Thanks!” replied the latter. 
“T will return to Warden to-mor- 
row: I will ask you not a single 
question more. I see that you 
have guessed her slanderer without 
my naming him. Are you a good 
shot ?” 

Félix shrugged his shoulders. 

“Have you ever been 
before ?” 

‘* Never.” 

“Well, then,” said Hugh, with 
all the superior air of a man who 
has stood at his twelve paces over 
one who has never passed his 
baptism of fire, “I must tell you 
what to do. For the present we 
understand one another—that is 
enough for now. I will arrange 
everything. You will be here to- 
morrow ?” 

“Of course—all day. But do 
not be long. The sooner this is 
over the better. And if anything 
should happen——” 

““Nonsense—nothing will happen 
—at least nothing that you mean. 
You will live happily all the rest of 
your days, as the story-books say.” 
A strange look came into his eyes, 
which it was hard to read. “My 
dear fellow—brother, I ought to 
call you now—promise me one 
thing, will you? All sorts of ac- 
cidents happen, you know —I 
mean to leave England shortly. 
When I do so, I rely upon your 
being to my—to our mother all 
that I ought to have been. And 
forgive me for having deprived 
you of your own for so_ long. 
You must. not be jealous of me— 
I am far from having deserved 
what I have had. But you must 
deserve it—and that you will I 
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feel sure.” 

He once more held out his 
hand. 

“Leave England?’ asked Félix. 
“Why ?” 


“Yes: do you not know—but 
what does it matter why? There 
are plenty of reasons, and I have 
always thought that a colonial life 
would suit me best. One’s hands 
are good for something out there. 
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And—as I have no intention of re- 
turning immediately—do you pro- 
mise ?” 

“With all my heart—whether 
you go or no.” 

* And you forgive me?” 

‘““No—I thank you for having 
been to her what I have not been 
able to be—what you must be to 
her still. But——” 

He paused. Then, “I scarcely 
know how to say it,” he went on; 


“but, since you speak of emi- 
ting——” 
“Well? Is there anything 


strange in the idea ?” 

“To put it plainly—I know 
nothing of your laws—but I am 
doing you no injury!” 

“Doing me an injury! 
so?” 

“T will not come between you 
and her in any way. I will be to 
her but one son the more. But it 
is you who are her eldest son, not 
I, who am now but just born. 


How 
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You shall not be poorer by me, 
either in affection, or in——” 

“Oh,” interupted Hugh, “ that’s 
all right. You needn’t be afraid 
in that way.” 

** You are quite sure ?” 

‘“‘T give you my word.” 

“Tt is not because of me that 
you leave England ?” 

“Not the least in the world. 
Does my letting you know of your 
birth look like it? Do men run 
against their own interests like that? 
—And now, if you please, I will 
take a cigar.” 

He smiled as he spoke. But the 
smile belied the words—at least so 
it seemed to Félix. Then with 
another cordial pressure of the 
hand, the two cousins, or rather 
brothers, bade each other good- 
night, and Hugh Lester once more 
went on his way. A load was off 
his mind, and he could once more 
breathe freely, although he had 
now told his second lie. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


So Hugh Lester was relieved in 

mind, so far as regarded the safety 
of the last citadel of his social creed. 
That was safe. But otherwise the 
complications that surrounded it, 
like the intrenchments of a besieg- 
ing army, had only made the posi- 
tion of the garrison more insecure. 
In plainer words, his duty never to 
surrender while life still remained 
.in him, was rendered a hundred 
times clearer to him than even be- 
fore. He had been willing to fight 
for the honour of Earl’s Dene, more 
dear to him by far than Earl’s Dene 
itself, as a matter of duty when 
the spirit of loyalty had departed: 
now, the enthusiasm of loyalty had 
revived, and he was to do battle 
not only for the creed that he 
professed, but for his belief in his 
creed—for living persons as well as 
for dead ideas. 

His motives, for one of his natu- 

rally straightforward nature, had 
become terribly complex: and none 





the less so in that he made not the 
slightest attempt to unravel them. 
There is nothing so difficult as the 
attempt to put into words the 
opposing elements that direct the 
conduct of one who himself is in- 
capable of self-analysis—of winnow- 
ing his own chaff from his own 
corn. Doubtless, to one who had 
loved so well and had lost, and 
worse than lost, so utterly, life did 
not seem particularly worth keep- 
ing; and therefore, in such a man, 
the risk of life for the sake of others 
is scarcely in itself particularly de- 
serving of praise. But still the 
mere instinct of self-preservation, 
in a young and healthy man, is so 
strong by its very nature, that how- 
ever worthless life itself may seem, 
the innate desire to retain it does 
not really, in practice, lose any of 
its real influence. It does not oc- 
cur to men like Hugh Lester, strong 
in body and sound in mind, to ac- 
tively court death because life has 
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betrayed them. Disgust with life 
may indeed aid the spirit of self- 
sacrifice: but the spirit of self- 
sacrifice is none the less divine for 
being aided by a mere earthly in- 
fluence. On the contrary, a touch 
of earth renders humanly pathetic 
what else were too divinely sublime. 

Félix, then, had proved himself 
to be a true Clare: to be in no wise 
wanting in the sense of honour 
that, in his cousin’s eyes, ought to 
be inseparable from one who bore 
what to the latter was the very 
name of names. ‘Non solum nomine 
Clarus”’ — the motto over the iron 
gates of the lodge — expressed the 
very basis upon which any one who 
claimed to be a Clare should found his 
claim. Until he had so proved him- 
self, it was necessary that he should 
be stung to the proof: but now that 
the proof was no longer needed, it 
was for Hugh to put himself to the 
proof still more. If the reader, as 
is possible, does not quite see the 
drift of all this, he must be content 
to wait for the explanation: for the 
conduct of men like Hugh Lester 
is to be explained by deeds, not 
words. Consciously, his whole feel- 
ing amounted to this: that it was 
for himself, not for Félix, to be the 
sacrifice, since a sacrifice seemed to 
be needed, to the honour of the 
name: and he excused himself — for 
what young man who is inclined 
to pride himself upon his common- 
sense and freedom from sentimental 
nonsense will ever own even to 
himself that his motives savour of 
the heroic and of the unworldly ?— 
on the ground that his own life had 
become worthless, and that it must 
not, under any circumstances, be 
open to the world to say that he 
had forced another into a duel in 
order that he might profit by his 
death. 

And so he walked back to his 
home — or rather to what had been 
his home: for the last words of his 
wife had turned it into a mere place 
in which to feed and sleep. She 
had gone to bed,:and he, who would 
have remorselessly disturbed from 
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the sweetest of dreams one whose 
thoughts he believed to be his 
thoughts, and whose interests, of 
the heart as well as of outer life, to 
be no other than his own, now, in 
a sort of pity for what he felt she 
must herself have suffered, would 
not even run the risk of wakin 
one whose ways and thoughts ould 
never even so much as seem to be 
his again—and which in reality 
had never been his at any time. 
He therefore, having just glanced 
at her, shading the light that he 
held in his hand that it might not 
break her sleep, lay down upon a 
sofa in their sitting-room to wait 
for his own share of slumber, and 
his own holiday of dreams. His 
rest, however, was not of long 
duration, though fatigue and ex- 
citement made it, while it las 
deep and sound. The _ earliest 
morning light woke him with its 
cold: and then he rose once more 
and went again into the streets, 
one more wanderer to swell the 
number of those whom bankruptcy 
in happiness had rendered poor. 
He could not stay indoors and 
think out his thoughts deliberately 
within four walls: and the hour 
to act his thoughts had not yet 
arrived. 

Angélique in her turn woke also: 
and, in the interval between dream- 
ing and waking, missed her husband 
from her side. And now ensued a 
phenomenon which will certamly 
not seem to be the less strange be- 
cause it happened to be true. It 
is not only in the hearts of women 
that what is strange is true, and 
that what is true is strange. 

The reader, it is to be feared, was 
never so much in love with the 
heroine of the first book of this 
history as he ought to have been— 
as Félix, the inconstant, had once 
been, and as Hugh, the constant, 
in spite of all things, was still. It 
has already been said, in that same 
first book, that the charm of a 
beautiful woman is a thing not to 
be described: and accordingly she, 
like many another woman who wins 
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hearts may have provoked a little 
wonder at her success in two such 
diverse cases. Almost every woman 
who is gifted by nature with her 
kind of influence is a standing 
mystery to those who by circum- 
stance or by good fortune do not 
fall within it: and verbal descrip- 
tions of those who are so gifted 
must necessarily appear as incon- 
sistent with the actual effect of 
their magic upon men as the hide- 
ous pictures of the last queen of 
Scots with which art has favoured 
us are with the actual history of 
her whom they represent. But this 
is a simple narrative of facts, not 
of theories: and that Angélique, 
who, poor girl, could neither hin- 
der her heart from keeping all its 
warmth for its owner, nor her 
hands from grasping at the main 
chance, should gain the love of 
two men, is no more against fact, 
and experience, and nature, than 
hat the face of Queen Mary, as we 
know it, should have gained that of 
scores. If the lover sees Helen’s 
beauty in a brow of Egypt, he may 
far more easily see ina stone that 
muscle which, for some arbitrary 
and traditional reason, has been 
accepted as the seat of the soul. 
But the fact is—and this is no 
mere truism, seeing that it is denied 
every day—that every woman is 
a woman after all. Though the 
reader may not have fallen in love 
with Angélique, he has gone very 
far astray indeed if in her he has 
admitted the possibility of there 
being such a thing as a wholly 
consistent woman, any more than, 
as his own experience will doubt- 
less tell him, there is such a thing 
as a wholly consistent man. Con- 
sistency is a very phoenix, that 
exists wholly in fiction: and since 
it is wholly false: to nature, it 
should not by rights be found even 
there. 

And as every woman is a woman, 
neither more nor less, Angélique, 
in spite of her general superiority 
to her sex, was, being a woman, no 
exception to this universal rule. 
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She was no phoenix, though Félix 
and Hugh had thought her so. 

Most assuredly she had spoken 
with her whole heart when she had 
called her husband a fool. What 
else could she think him? But 
there are fagots and fagots, and 
there are fools and fools. Insane, 
or rather idiotic, as his conduct © 
had been: in submitting to throw 
away his and her chances for a 
mere idea, when by playing his 
cards decently well he might have 
won every trick upon the board, 
still he had done what she would 
never have had either the strength 
or the courage to do: and strength 
and courage, even though they be 
exercised in folly, will have their 
weight even with the wise. The 
most sensible of women is bound 
to respect the most insane of men 
whose insanity comes from an in- 
nate power of will to do that which 
he ought, come what may. It is 
just those who have not any par- 
ticular virtue that respect that par- 
ticular virtue the most of all, on the 
same principle as that on which one 
of Lessing’s heroines judged extra- 
vagance to be her lover’s only fault, 
because economy was the only 
virtue that she had ever heard him 
praise. So it is the libertine who 
stands most in awe of the chaste 
nature for which he professes scorn 
and disbelief: and it is the weak 
woman, strong only in impulse, who 
is most impressed by the sense of 
justice and of respect for the rights 
of others which belongs to and is 
the sign of a strong man. With all 
her contempt, with all the rebellion 
of her nature, Angélique unconsci- 
ously felt that she had found her 
master: and it may safely be said 
that she had never despised less 
than when she seemed most to 
despise. Even as it is womanliness 
—that is to say, to go to the root of 
the matter, purity of soul—and not 
outward beauty, that most attracts 
and subdues a man, so it is manli- 
ness—that is to say, not intellect, 
but courage and tfuth—that most 
subdues a woman. 
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Love in its fulness, which is 
nothing elag than perfect sympathy, 
it may be that she was incapable 
of feeling: that is given but to 
very few men or women to feel: it 
is the privilege of souls that dwell 
in a far more ethereal atmosphere 
than that in which it is given to 
‘ most of us, and not only to An- 
gélique, to dwell. But of that 
sort of love that is felt, if such 
things feel, by the ivy for the tree 
round which it climbs, she, being 
woman, felt the need even as other 
women do, whether they are cap- 
able of the higher love or no. It 
may safely be said that she was 
capable of following the greatest 
villain upon earth through an ocean 
of villany so long as by strength 
he showed himself her master: and 
she was capable of following her 
master, whenever he came, even 
though he showed the strength, not 
of evil, but of a nature of which 
her understanding could not con- 
ceive. And now she had not only 
found her master, but her instinct 
began to tell her, though not in 
words that she could hear, that it 
Was 80. 

And so, when she found herself 
awake, she also, for the first time 
in her life, felt herself alone. 

If so gross and prosaic a compa- 
rison — gross enough and prosaic 
enough to be worthy of Dick Bar- 
ton himself—may be pardoned in 
speaking of so subtle and unprosaic 
a thing as woman’s soul, then let 
it be said, in the face of bathos, 
that indulgence in violent passion 
is very like indulgence in brandy: 
it is the precursor of a terrible next 
morning—all the more terrible to 
those who are accustomed to the 
water of the cold springs of life 
for their daily beverage. Angé- 
lique had often had her fits of ill- 
humour, as Marie and her poor 
father had well known: but she 
had very rarely, if ever, been in a 
passion before. Her scene with 
Warden, in which she had certainly 
not been herself, returned to her in 
anything but pleasant colours to 
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brighten the misty morning that 
filled the room: and she lay turn- 
ing it over in her mind for a good 
half-hour, in the same way as, to 
continue the comparison, a man, 
temperate by habit, turns over 
when he awakes, and strives self- 
tormentingly to recall, the words 
that he spoke and the deeds he did 
when wine betrayed him the night 
before. She would have given 
much to have been able to rise in 
the light of kind eyes, and to have 
been able to support herself upon 
a strong hand. 

But she arose, as she awoke, to 
be alone—to touch no strong hand, 
to meet no kind eyes, and she missed 
them as careless eyes miss some 
piece of furniture from a room that 
they had never noticed while it was 
there—some flower from the table 
where it has been daily placed by 
careful but uncared-for hands. In 
such a case, the feeling of want 
goes very deep indeed—it becomes 
a feeling of desire. Unconsciously, 
she could not but feel, and therefore 
could not but be touched by, the 
devotion that had been hers—that 
might have been hers all her life 
long: a devotion not of weakness, 
not of a slave toa mistress, but of 
a husband to a wife. It was the 
waking of the instincts of the wo- 
man in her, which must have come 
about some time, even though they 
came late —even though she had 
begun her life, as it were, at the 
wrong end, and had to travel 
through it backwards. 

And so at last she rose and 
dressed herself, without the elabo- 
rate care that she had always been 
in the habit of expending upon her 
toilette even when there had been 
no eyes to see the result of her good 
taste in such matters, and the ar- 
tistic skill with which, even when 
there was scarcely a crust for break- 
fast—as had sometimes happened 
—she could still come down to the 
crust as if she were the lady of a 
great country-house about to meet 
her guests over a breakfast @ ? Ecos- 
saise. If her husband held a creed, 
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she had held one also: it was first, 
above all things, “I believe in 
Angélique:” it was secondly, if 
even secondly, “I believe in An- 
gélique as turned out by Madame 
Jupon.” But, on this occasion, she 
descended in a costume that was 
almost Bohemian in its negligence. 
Had Hugh been there to see, he 
would scarcely have believed but 
that the fairies, who change chil- 
dren at nurse, had for once taken 
it into their capricious heads to 
change a full-grown young woman. 
Her feeling, or rather her presenti- 
ment—for her reason by no means 
despaired—of failure in the great 
object of her life, and her sensation 
of loneliness when she most wished 
not to feel alone, had made all ex- 
ertion, even the slight and habitual 
exertion of dressing herself becom- 
ingly in her own eyes, an impossi- 
bility. She almost felt anxiety 
itself: for Hugh, except when pre- 
vented by the laws of his country 
and the will of his creditors, had 
never been absent from her without 
good cause and ample explanation. 
She felt sure that something must 
have happened out of the common: 
and, in her nervous condition, no 
news necessarily meant ill news. 
She at last, having sent away her 
breakfast uneaten, even had to con- 
fess to herself that she feared some 
misfortune, not to her plans, but 
to him whom she had hoped to 
make the instrument of them, and 
who had deceived her hopes so un- 
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pardonably. She did not recall her 
own words to Hugh: ghe did not 
feel the force of the bitter words, 
“Too late:” she only felt a vague 
sense of evil that she was power- 
less to foresee or to prevent. Had 
Hugh himself been there, she would 
have, without even a struggle on 
the part of her old self-sufficiency, ° 
have yielded her sceptre to him 
simply because she was a woman 
and he a man. 

But, as it was, with all her weak- 
ness growing weaker still, and with 
all her need for the protection of 
love gaining strength hour by hour, 
she was doomed to wait. It was 
in truth too late: he for whose re- 
turn she now almost longed did 
not return. Then came a terrible 
fear that her chains were broken. 
And yet he surely could not have 
left her for a foolish word, the very 
nature of which she had herself for- 
gotten—that she could not remem- 
ber whether she had ever uttered 
or no? Surely the power that had 
gained so utterly could suffice to 
retain. In a word, jealousy had 
come to make even stronger her 
experience of what it means, not 
to be, but to feel, alone. 

It was her own Nemesis, that, 
unless the fates are exorable, must 
last not for a day, but for many 
days. The doom of Eve was upon 
her, that “‘Thy desire shall be to 
thy husband, and he shall rule over 
thee.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Félix also waited. As may well 
be imagined, the sleep that had 
come so soundly to Angélique, and 
so partially to Hugh, had not come 
in any form to him. He was in a 
state of nervous tension, in which 
it was impossible for him even to 
close his eyes. But though he did 
not dream, in the literal sense of the 
word, he dreamed waking dreams 
without number. He had the tem- 
perament which forms a perpetual 





link to unite the present with the 
past: and many things in his own 
nature that had often baffled the self- 
analysis to which he was so prone 
now became to him plain and clear, 
It seemed to him—though it was 
probably the result only of imagina- 
tion setting in a particular direc- 
tion—that he had some recollection 
of a beautiful and stately lady even 
before his first recollection of Aunt 
Cathon, or even of the vision of 
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the clothes-lines from which he 
chose to date his birth. He tried 
to make his fancy in this matter 
square with the old lady whom he 
had seen, but scarcely noticed, at 
the house in Park Lane, and even 
persuaded himself that he suc- 
ceeded. This new story contained 
for him a romance such as he had 
never dreamed of even in the Angé- 
lique days: as for Marie — well, he 
dared not let his mind wander to 
her more than it insisted upon do- 
ing, whether he dared or no. That 
was a romance no more, but a fatal 
reality, that made him turn to the 
idea of his mother as the last re- 
fuge of a heart that had been forci- 
bly turned back upon itself, and 
had failed hitherto in every effort 
to find what it desired. He had 
found his soul only to lose it for 
ever: but this new discovery 
seemed to his fancy, excited by 
the idea of what was unknown to 
him, as though it must needs prove 
a revelation to make, in some un- 
known way, the crooked places of 
his life straight, and its rough 
places plain. 

As to the duel in which he found 
himself engaged after all, he was 
almost inclined to be grateful to 
fortune that had put it in his power 
to come to his mother not empty- 
handed, but as having been chosen 
above all other men to be the de- 
fender of her fame. It was of 
course no less out of the question 
that his should be the hand to take 
the life of the husband of Marie 
now than it had been yesterday. 
But it was not necessary for him to 
take life: it was only necessary to 
risk his own, which was a very dif- 
ferent matter. He had, as it were, 
only to suffer, not to do: and 
though suffering is in general hard- 
er than action, it was in his case a 
relief —it was a compromise in 
which every part of his duty seemed 
tomeet, and to find mutual support. 
And so he positively longed impa- 
tiently for the entrance to his new 
life to open itself before him, though 
the janitor by whom the doors were 
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to be thrown open came in the guise 
of death himself. Difference of na- 
tionality, too, doubtless had some- 
thing to do with the matter. Hugh, 
the Englishman, did not court 
risk, even when risk was most in- 
different to him: he simply accept- 
ed it, no more and no less than 
he would have accepted it had life 
been wholly a thing to be desired. 
But Félix, whose more nervous 
temperament might, were his life 
beautiful in his own eyes, have made 
him, not as a coward, but as a free 
choser between good and evil, avoid 
death as “the terminator of delights 
and the separator of companions,” 
actually made him court danger, 
and made him, in truth, like one of 
his knightly ancestors to whom 
‘“‘the danger’s self were lure alone.” 

But he, no less than his old mis 
tress, waited also for the coming of 
Hugh in vain. Hour after hour 
passed by as he wished and dream- 
ed, but still the expected message 
did not come. At last the morning 
grew into the afternoon, the after- 
noon into the evening, and found 
him waiting still. For aught that 
the day had brought him, the his- 
tory of the evening before might 
have been the story of a dream. 

And yet—had not the history of 
his whole life been as the story 
of a dream—if not more in reality 
than the histories of all other 
men, yet more, at all events, in 
seeming? Might he, to whom 
art and love had themselves been 
mere dreams and nothing more, 
flatter his soul that what was as 
yet but a mere dream, by its very 
nature should turn out to be a 
reality? He was never a good 
hand at waiting, and at last his 
impatience fairly got the better of 
him. It was a mere chance that 
he did not set out either for Dene- 
thorp or for the Jura — at all events, 
that he did not cut the Gordian 
tangle in which all things seemed 
to have knotted themselves, by the 
flight, not of a coward from the 
field, but of a weary man from the 
world. 
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But as in all black humours, so 
in his— “fling but a stone, the 
giant dies.” And, in truth, the 
sudden hammering upon his door, 
that roused him from the dreams 
that had begun in rose colour to 
end in sable when the sun had set, 
was literally like nothing less than 
a shower of many stones. It was 
the signal of the arrival of Dick 
Barton, and of Dick Barton alone. 
An ordinary being is content, when 
he visits the lodgings of a friend, 
with a formal tap: but the Bohe- 
mian of Bohemians always advanced 
to a visit as if he were attacking the 
gate of a fortress with a battering 
ram. 

And Dick Barton it proved to 
be, though such a Dick Barton as 
would have astonished considerably 
his fellow-orators of Shoe Lane. His 


face, which generally seemed to be 
neither with nor without a beard, 
was cleanly shaven; and the soap that 
such an operation renders a matter 
of necessity for the chin, seemed to 
have extended to the very roots of 


his hair, which also shared in this 
remarkable piece of philistinism. 
That it had actually been brushed 
and combed would be perhaps too 
much to say: but it had plainly, 
though but in fancy, beheld the 
vision of a brush, and evolved, 
though but from its inner con- 
sciousness, the idea of a comb, like 
the German philosopher who, with- 
out ever having seen one, trusted 
to his inner soul to evolve the idea 
of acamel. His clothes also, which 
generally looked as if they had been 
put on thirty years ago, and left to 
take their chance ever since, were 
now sufficiently arranged to give 
their wearer the air of the patron of 
a country dealer in second-hand 
garments: his coat seemed to bea 
marveleous specimen of misfit, not 
from carelessness, but from being 
worn by a man to whom a coat 
was a coat, and nothing more. 
And, besides all this, while one of 
his hands was dingy, to say the 
least of it, up to the very finger 
nails inclusive, the other, by its 
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comparative redness, seemed to 
show that the griminess of its fel- 
low was not, as there had hitherto 
been good reason to suppose, its 
natural hue. It was the phenome- 
non of the hyacinth over again. In 
fact the transformation was so re- 
markable—for any inconsistent 
change, in the case of a man who 
is always in appearance the same, 
amounts to a transformation in the 
eyes of those who know him well— 
that some had been reminded of the 
fable of the lion in love, others of 
that of the spaniel and the ass, 
Some marvellous influence must 
have been at work to induce Dick 
Barton_to pare his nails, and so far 
to imitate the arbitrary ways of fa- 
shion as to insert the proper button 
of his waistcoat in its proper hole. 
One rash member of the staff of the 
‘Trumpet,’ who was celebrated for 
the happy style of his badinage, 
asked him that very morning if the 
Mrs. B. that was to be was a brun- 
ette, that he in obedience to the 
law of contrast thought it his duty 
to become blonde: but he only 
answered by a growl that pro- 
claimed him to be the lion still, 
and by an anathema upon woman- 
kind at large that, it is to be hoped, 
proved him, in his judgment of 
them, to be the less noble quadru- 
ped after all. 

Félix himself could not but be 
aware of some sort of change, 
though he judged rather from 
general effect than from details. 
In fact, to see in Barton even the 
most remote tendency to the exter- 
nals of respectability, was sufficient 
to impress the least observant 
eyes. 

“Well,” said his visitor, with an 
unwonted air of having something 
to say, and yet of not being able to 
say it, ‘“‘what’s the last news with 
you? At all events, you’re alive— 
that’s something. Do you. know 
why I came here? I wanted to fty . 
my hand at the penny-a-line busi- 
ness, and thought I might have 
come in for a coroner’s inquest— 
and I don’t even see an empty 
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poison - bottle. And if you have 
been indulging in charcoal, why, all 
I can say is, that charcoal smells 
monstrously like tobacco. | And 
so—— Well, this is a world of 
disappointment, and it serves us 
right, into the bargain. What is 
your philosophy ?” 

Félix knew his old comrade too 
well not to know that the latter had 
been right when he said in effect, 
that he expressed by laughter very 
much what other men would more 
consistently express by tears. And 
on this occasion the laughter was far 
too forced not to contradict itself: 
not to be as sorry as the jest that 
was supposed to give it rise. 

“My dear Barton,” said Félix, 
holding out his hand, “ my philo- 
sophy is simply this—that, so far 
as my own experience gves, candles 
are a great deal more valuable than 
the stakes for which we play by 
the light of them. But I am also 
sure that, having once shared in 
the deal, we ought fairly to play 
our hand out, whether we hold 
good cards or no.” 

“The devil it is! I for one 
don’t see any ought in the matter. 
On the contrary, it seems to me 
that we have to sit down, and play 
the game out, whether we will or 
no—whether the devil stands at 
our elbow to turn our common 
cards into trumps, like some people 
we know, or whether we are left 
to the help of our own unaided 
stupidity, like you and me. But 
what the deuce is the matter with 
you? You have grown as oracular 
as the Cumzan Sibyl, and as epi- 
grammatic as myself.” * 

“Do you remember—— 

“Remember? Only too well. 
If I could get rid of this con- 
founded memory of mine—— By 
the way, what do you think of 
women ?” 

“Of women ?” 

‘““Yes—of women. For my part, 
I think them enough to provoke a 
saint, let alone a devil. By all the 
gods and godesses to boot, I did 
hope that Crdm Warden would 


” 


somehow get what he deserved, 
though I wouldn’t be friendly 
enough to you to help the rascal 
send you to another and a better 
world. I call it better simply be- 
cause it isn’t this world of ours: it 
couldn’t be worse. Why, in the 
name of that quarter of the better 
world that men call hell, didn’t 
you let me deal the cards in my 
own way? Any way, I would so far 
have dealt him what he deserved, 
that he, at least, should not escape 
whipping—to give a mild name to 
the soundest thrashing that was 
ever enjoyed by man.” 

“ Barton,” asked Félix, “can 
you be serious for a moment? 
You are my friend, I know: and 
now you are more my friend than 
ever.” 

“T should think so—if it had 
not been for me, there would have 
been a coroner’s inquest after all. 
But can 1 be serious, you ask me? 
I haven’t much cause to be any- 
thing else, I should fancy. ‘“ Vir- 
tus laudatur et alget”—half the 
Greek in England is to be found in 
Saragossa Row. I offered to pay 
for my dinner only yesterday with a 


Greek epigram, as good as any in 


the whole anthology; and—would 
you believe it ?—the cur of a waiter, 
instead of handing me a hundred 
pound note in change, demanded 
an additional fifteen-pence.” 

“Yes,” continued Félix, not 
heeding his talk, which, more ran- 
dom than ever, as though, like the 
cuttle-fish concealing itself from its 
foes, he was striving to hide in a 
thick cloud of meaningless words 
some new feeling of which he was 
more than half ashamed. “ You 
know in what way I mean. The 
brother of Marie is mine also. And 
now——” 

“Bah! Because I advised a 
woman not to bathe in the Thames 
till the weather was warmer ?”’ 

“Ts she with you still ?” 

“Yes—one can scarcely turn 
even so much as a woman out into 
Sarogossa Row. Oh, you need 
not be jealous——” and he turned 
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his face away suddenly with a 
sigh. 

Félix looked up quickly. Could 
Barton also be a dreamer of dreams 
—could he, this incarnation of 
iambics and brandy— but the 
thought was too absurd. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” he continued : 
“fancy Mrs. Cram Warden turn- 
ing out to be Miss Esther Bar- 
ton. I am certainly well off for a 
brother - in-law — almost as well 
as he.” 

Félix looked at him again. 
the thought so absurd after all ? 

“T do not know what my fate 
may be,” he went on: “I only 
know that it must be for ever 
apart from hers. I am denied the 
right of even obeying her. But 
come what may, she must not be 
left at least without some one to 
defend her rights—some one to 
shield her, so far as may be, from 
harm. When [I left her yesterday 
—you know how—it was with an 
intention of burying myself from 
the world, but not so deeply but 


Was 


that I might still watch over her 
whom——- But now, even that is 


denied me. This may be the last 
time that you and I may ever meet. 
Let me, whatever happens, feel 
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secure that you will be to her what 
I meant to be: I have no right to 
ask you, I know—but——” 

“ What—I ? I who am not fit 
to take care of this carcase called 
Dick Barton—whom no man would 
trust to the extent of three penny- 
worth of gin? You trust Marie— 
Esther—to me ?” 

** Yes—to you.” 

“Then I say yes, by God !” 

He rose up at once from his 
chair, and tossed back his rough 
hair like a newly -wakened lion 
tossing back his mane. Félix could 
almost see a new strength bracing 
the limbs that nature had rendered 
so strong, as if in mockery to show 
how useless and ill-bestowed her 
gifts may be. 

But before he had time to reply, 
the door opened, and Hugh Lester 
entered hastily. 

“JT thought you would never 
come,” said Félix. “Is it settled? 
When is it to be?” 

“Tt is all settled,” Hugh an- 
swered, without observing the pre- 
sence of Barton. “On Friday 
fortnight I meet Mark Warden on 
Calais sands.” 

“ You ?” 

“ Yes—I.” 
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NEW BOOKS. 


WE write the two words at the 
head of this page with that curious 
confidence in the common order of 
things which is one of the most re- 

‘markable characteristics of human 
nature. Though our reason knows 
of a hundred disturbing incidents, 
our instincts all assert the unchange- 
ableness of the routine we have been 
accustomed to. The question arises, 
Will there ever be any more New 
Books ?—Shall we ever read any- 
thing but newspapers again ?—as 
we gather together the few volumes, 
scanty and diverse, which at this 
moment of conflict and passion get 
themselves into being. The news- 
papers no longer abound in the calm 
announcements of literature. A nov- 
el or two, a stray volume of a series 
already commenced, a book belong- 
ing to the froth of literature which 
can be carelessly glanced at in the 
midst of popular excitement, or of 
such heavily serious character as 
may occupy those classes which are 
above or beneath the excitement of 
the age—such is the literature of 
the time. The author proper has 
retired out of sound of those can- 
nons which reverberate so drearily 
from that neighbour shore with 
which so many of us have holi- 
day associations alone; and in his 
place has come into being that cu- 
rious travesty of the author, the 
Special Correspondent. Far be it 
from us to say a word against the 
journalist proper, who is so often a 
legitimate member “of the republic 
of letters; but our travelling, fight- 
ing, swaggering, all-important jowr- 
nalistie Anglais, as at present ram- 
pant on the great scene of action 
across the Channel, is too remarkable 
an object to belong to any peaceable 
profession. His position is of itself 
so singular that many of the sins 
he falls into are explained by it. 
It is difficult at any time for a 
traveller whose office it is to give a 
graphic and lifelike account of a 


journey or a new country to refrain 
from putting himself in the front 
of the scene; and how much more 
difficult for a man who is conscious 
of going through a good deal of 
peril and adventure, who is tempted 
to think he has done it very clever- 
ly, and to whom it is important to 
make up a certain amount of copy 
whether he has anything particular 
to tell or not? He is for the mo- 
ment master of the situation. He 
shares the security of the preacher 
in the pulpit, whom we cannot con- 
tradict, however much we may 
doubt or object to what he says. 
And there can be no doubt that 
any man occupying such a posi- 
tion has a right to put the 
greatest confidence in the creduli- 
ty, not to say gullibility, of his 
audience. The absurdest statement 
which a preacher chooses to make, 
though it be laughed at by perhaps 
one-third of his congregation, will 
be swallowed as absolute verity 
in all likelihood by the remaining 
two-thirds; and so in like manner 
we took in with a gape a great 
many highly authentic communica- 
tions, such as those expositions of 
Count Bismark’s mind and meaning 
which he so kindly himself proffer- 
ed to more than one correspon- 
dent. We ourselves knew that 
we individually would not have - 
mooted our intentions on any 
serious subject to a newspaper cor- 
respondent, or any other stranger 
who chose to inquire into them; but 
we believed that in his sweet and 
candid simplicity Count Bismark 
did. Strange faculty of belief, be- 
fore which all the superstitious cre- 
dulity of peasant or savage sinks to 
nothing! for they believe wonders 
about matters remote beyond their 
sphere of vision, while we believe 
= 2 in respect to things which, 


by all the laws of human proba- 
bility, we are qualified to judge of. 
We can hardly wonder at what a 
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man may say who feels himself for 
the moment on this pinnacle of 
authority, qualified to expound 
what kings and prime ministers 
not only say, but think, and con- 
scious that, whatever nonsense he 
may utter, it will, in the first 
place, be received with absolute 
faith. Perhaps the same security 
and sense of pre-eminence and 
singularity may account for the 
jaunty jollity with which another 
special correspondent, a “ besieged 
resident,” writes out of the heart 
of that city which the most flip- 
pant, one would imagine, could 
hardly regard with less than that 
tragic interest which the probable 
approach of grim Death and hor- 
rible destruction throws on the 
most trifling things. This is the 
kind of mental fare, however, 
which the greater proportion of 
the English public is for the 
moment consuming. The effect 
produced is much like that which 
is sometimes seen when the dark 
shadow of the operator, gigantic in 


size, is thrown across the bright 


picture of a magic lantern. The 
children to whom it is being ex- 
hibited are delighted—they clap 
their hands, they enjoy the unin- 
tentional apparition better than 
the pretty view all radiant in red 
sunset and blue sea, which he in- 
tended to show them. And so 
does the British public enjoy that 
not unintentional intrusion of the 
correspondent, exaggerated into 
godlike proportions, who strides 
across the foreground of every field 
f battle. Fields of battle are a 
ittle strange to us; but we know 
him, bless him! wherever we see 
him; and thus one touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin. 

Having thus thrown our tribute 
of flowers under the triumphant 
feet of Him who for the moment 
represents literature to a large pro- 
portion of the English public, we 
turn to the lonely and deserted world 
of books. It is perhaps an instance 
of the changed state of the world, 
wrought by science and telegraphs, 
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that at such a wonderful crisis the 
world of books should be deserted, 
The last age of great wars was 
abundant in literary impulse. The 
Waverley Novels, which excited the 
public mind more, we believe, than 
any books published since their 
time, had their beginning amid the 
din and crash of battles. So had 
the poems of Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge. Pure literature took a new 
birth amid the confusion of conflict; 
but in those days excitement: was 
not kept to the breathless point 
by daily, almost hourly, news, as is 
the case with us. The world which 
was not fighting received its news 
in budgets, with long awful gaps 


between, which had to be filled up 


and lived out somehow, and in 
which, naturally, the anxious uni- 
verse was but too thankful to have 
its attention a little distracted, its 
fortitude and patience sustained by 
all that its minstrels, its teachers, 
could do for it. Our position is 
very different. We can all but 
hear the echo of the guns, all but 
reckon the groans of the wounded, 
and see the files mowed down, and 
the saddles empty. Such won- 
drous vicinity to everything that is 
going on is bad for literature now, 
and will be bad for literature here 
after. Our interest is forestalled, 
our excitement spent before we can 
attain to any real estimate of the 
events that have taken place. By 
the time we receive a reliable nar- 
rative of some fight which hap- 
pened a fortnight ago, it has become 
for us as old as Waterloo; other 
fights have followed perhaps still 
more exciting, and it sounds like a 
thrice-told tale. 

This was to a great extent the case 
in the Crimean war, and even then 
detracted considerably from the 
interest of all narratives except 
those hot with spice of every ima- 
ginable kind, and bright with real 
genius, which have an interest apart 
from their purely historical mean- 
ing. And no doubt to a still greater 
extent it will operate to-day, Our 
children will read the story, and 
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students of history will study it; 
but we have lived in it and fore- 
stalled the tale. Brief, concise, not 
always true, but always impress- 
ing the imagination with a certain 
hardness and sharpness as of fact, 
are the only contemporary records 
which take hold upon us. The tele- 
graph, so far as the living gener- 
ation is concerned, has superseded 
the historian. 

We do not know whether or not 
Professor Huxley, whose book stands 
first on our list,* would altogether 
approve of this substitution; but 
' it is a very distinct result of that 
reign of science which he would 
fain inaugurate, and which it is 
evident he very fervently believes 
could bring nothing but good to 
mankind. We have no _ desire 
either to sneer at science or to 
depreciate the real benefits which 
shebrings; but we are far from be- 
ing sure that any such influence can 
be one of unmitigated advantage. 
For example, the news brought by 
this subtle messenger is often only 
partially true, sometimes not true at 
all, very often highly confusing, 
and almost always the creator of 
prejudice on one side or the other, 
obscuring at the very least, if not 
making it impossible for us ever 
really to grasp the truth.. Of course 
there is a very ready answer to 
this—which is, that the scientific 
mind is slow to form any hasty con- 
clusion, waits for the teaching of 
further events, is eminently pa- 
tient in its summing up of evidence, 
and if it is good for anything, is 
good for avoiding hasty conclusions. 
This is very well so long as the 
facts are of so little personal im- 
portance to us, as is the anatomy 
of a megatherium, or the determina- 
tion of the family to which a shell 
or a fossil belongs. But when it 
comes to be the events passing be- 
fore us which are under discussion, 
it requires a degree of philosophy 
hardly to be obtained even among 
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the most scientific, to wait patiently 
for fuller information, to resist the 
forming of too rapid conclusions, 
to keep our minds perfectly open 
to receive and elucidate the truth. 
The laws of evidence have little 
to do with the telegraph. It rarely 
explains, never subjects the news 
submitted to it to any critical exa- 
mination, yet speaks with an autho- 
rity which carries the common mind 
away. This is not intended to dis- 
credit the telegraph, which, for good 
and for evil, is a power amongst 
us not to be resisted or gainsaid ; 
but only to express our own convic- 
tion that, in bringing into the world 
those great, blind, rigid Powers, 
which, once created, must inexor- 
ably develop themselves according 
to the necessities of their being, and 
cannot be kept under any subjec- 
tion of benevolent purpose or good- 
will to man, Science is not con- 
ferring unmixed benefit upon us. 
Blessing and cursing are together 
in her hand. And this one instru- 
ment, upon which she plumes her- 
self so infinitely, is, with a curious 
perversity which is almost pathetic, 
one of the grandest contradictions to 
the temper she professes and aims 
at establishing among mankind. 
She bids us consider calmly, in- 
quire deeply, wait and watch, and 
not be deluded by superficial infor- 
mation; and then thrusts upon us, 
as one of her greatest triumphs, an 
invention which encourages every 
tendency towards hasty conclusions, 
every inclination to jump at a de- 
cision, every. hungering appetite for 
news, and gossip, and novelty, which 
exists in the mind of man. There 
is, we cannot but feel, a kind of 
pathos in the contrast. No harm 
to Science: but only a proof, such 
as she does not like to acknowledge, 
that she herself is as fallible as 
other kinds of human knowledge, 
and brings but mixed benefits—ad- 
vantages deeply tinctured with loss, 
and of which the impartial spectator 
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may be justified in doubting whether 
it is most blessing or curse—to man. 

Professor Huxley’s volume is ex- 
plained by its title so far as form 
is concerned; and everybody who 
knows his name is of course aware 
that in his sermons and addresses 
it is science which he expounds, and 
the study of which he enforces upon 
the world. Most people are also 
aware that he brings to it all the 
attractions of a lucid and animated 
style, and of a mind fully possessed 
with the importance of the subjects 
he treats. Whatever may be the 
sum of his skepticism on other 
points, on this he is a firm and fond 
believer. Nothing can exceed the 
warmth and intensity of his faith 
in the advantages of scientific train- 
ing. His longing is to train every 


child in the principles of scientific 
thought; to make its education 
begin with “general views of the 
phenomena of nature,” and to pro- 
cure that “no boy or girl should 
leave school without possessing a 
grasp of the general character of 


science, and without having been dis- 
ciplined, more or less, in the methods 
of all the sciences.” This is how 
he expounds his plan of education :— 


“T conceive the proper course to be 
somewhat as follows: To begin with, 
let every child be instructed in those 
general views of the phenomenon of 
nature, for which we have no exact 
English name. The nearest approxi- 
mation toa name for what I mean which 
we possess, is ‘Physical Geography.’ 
The Germans have a better, Hrdkunde 
(earth-knowledge, or ‘Geology’ in its 
etymological sense), that is to say, a 
general knowledge of the earth, and 
what is on it, in it, and about it. If 
any one who has had experience of the 
ways of young children will call to 
mind their questions, he will find that, 
so far as they can be put into any scien- 
tific category, they come under the head 
of Hrdkunde. The child asks, ‘What 
is the moon, and why does it shine?’ 
‘What is this water, and where does it 
run? What is the wind ? What makes 
the waves in the sea? Where does this 
animal live? and what is the use of this 
plant? Andif not snubbed and stunted 
by being told not to ask foolish ques- 
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tions, there is no limit to the intellectual 
craving of a young chiid, nor any 
bounds to the slow but solid accretion 
of knowledge and development of the 
thinking quality in this way. To all 
such questions, answers which are ne- 
cessarily incomplete, though true as far 
as they go, may be given by any teacher 
whose ideas represent real knowledge 
and not mere book-learning; and q 
panoramic view of nature, accompanied 
by a strong infusion of the scientific 
habit of mind, may thus be placed 
within the reach of every child of nine 
or ten. 

“ After this preliminary opening of 
the eyes to the great spectacle of the 
daily progress of nature, as the reason- 
ing faculties of the child grow, and he 
becomes familiar with the use of the 
tools of knowledge—reading, writing, 
and elementary mathematics—he 
should pass on to what is in the more 
strict sense physical science. Now 
there are two kinds of physical, sci- 
ence; the one regards form and the 
relation of forms to one another; the 
other deals with causes and effects, 
In many of what we term our sciences, 
those two kinds are mixed up together ; 
but systematic botany is a pure ex- 
ample of the former kind, and physics 
of the latter kind of science. Every 
educational advantage which training 
in physical science can give, is obtain- 
able from the proper study of these 
two ; and I should be contented for the 
present if they, added to our Hrdkunde, 
furnished the whole of the scientific 
curriculum of schools.” 


Now there can be no doubt that 
in all this there is a great deal that is 
admirable, and would be of the great- 
est advantage as training; but to 
whom is it to be applied? Children 
in the country,are, as we all know dis- 
tinguished from those in town by 
many of the very particulars here 
specified. The country boy asks— 
““Where does this animal live, and 
what is the use of this plant?” and 
either by actual investigation or dili- 
gent inquiry, in a great many cases 
finds it out, though not at school, and 
is able to explain the matter to persons 
much «better instructed in other 
ways than himself. But how is 
the town child to be made ac- 
quainted with it at all? He sees 
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no animal but the domestic mouse, 
concerning the habits of which he 
can be curious. <A bit of trodden- 
down or sun-scorched grass, or a 
geranium in a pot, are probably all 
that he knows of plants. Running 
water is not familiar to him, and 
he has never seen the waves of the 
sea. If he could be taught botany, 
it would be so good for him in 
every way—it would benefit his 
health so much, and open up to 
him such a new world of sky, and 
air, and green fields, that we should 
be quite happy to admit botany to 
be the first of sciences if Mr. Hux- 
ley chooses. But how is it to be 
done? In what way is the town 
child, the little denizen of the 
streets, the grand difficulty of 
all educationalists, to be brought 
into immediate contact with na- 
ture? And even if we ascend 
the social scale, and come to 
the sons of all the well-to-do 
townspeople, whose children are 
educated at home or at_ local 
schools, how, we repeat, is this 


scientific training to be made pos- 


sible? Emphatically Mr. Huxley 
says it is not to be book-learning. 
“If the great benefits of scientific 
training are sought, it is essential 
that such learning should be real; 
that is to say, that the mind of the 
scholar should be brought into direct 
relation with the fact, that he should 
not merely be told a thing, but 
made to see by the use of his own 
intellect and ability that the thing 
is go, and not otherwise.” But the 
Erdkunde would be a veiled god- 
dess to the boys of London, and 
still more of Manchester or Glas- 
gow. The Stadtkunde would be 
more practicable for them, and more 
instructive, though we doubt much 
whether it would be as beneficial. 
This difficulty seems to stand at 
the very doorway of those physical 
sciences which, we are told, and are 
not disinclined to believe, would be 
of so much advantage to the train- 
ing of the next generation. Unless 
we can get that new generation out 
of the homes it at present inhabits— 
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unless we can separate it from those 
fathers and mothers who know no- 
thing about science, and make it the 
child of the State, and intfoduce it 
into some region where grass grows 
and not paving-stones—how are we 
to bring it, within touch and sight 
of nature? We cannot tell. Mu- 
seums, we suppose (great as is our 
personal hatred of them), might to 
some small extent make it possible— 
but to a very small extent, we fear. 
Indeed it appears to us that for a 
poor street-boy, or even for a street- 
boy not emphatically poor, though 
not sufficiently rich to have him- 
self transported out of the streets, 
the cultivation of Hrdkunde, and 
such sciences as botany and geology, 
would be about as difficult as the 
cultivation of the science of medi- 
cine is to women. Here and there 
a highly energetic, enterprising, vi- 
gorous student would force his 
way—the mass only could and 
would remain behind. 

We are, however, so much dis- 
posed to believe that training of 
this description would be of great 
advantage to our children, that we 
are very sorry to have Mr. Huxley’s 
opinion added as to the reason why 
it would be of advantage. Its 
great aim, according to his exposi- 
tion, is to encourage thought by 
encouraging doubt. Its advantage 
is that it entirely rejects authority. 
“Especially tell him” (de, the 
child) “that it is his duty to doubt 
until he is compelled by the abso- 
lute authority of nature to believe 
that whieh is written in books. 
Pursue this discipline carefully and 
conscientiously, and you may make 
sure that, however scanty may be 
the measure of information which 
you have poured;into the boy's mina, 
you have created an_ intellectual 
habit of priceless value in practical 
life.” ‘The improver of natural 
knowledge absolutely refuses to ac- 
knowledge authority as such,” he 
says in another place. “For him 
scepticism is the highest of duties ; 
blind faith the one unpardonable 
sin.” With all deference to Mr. 
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Huxley, we doubt whether the in- 
culcation of this principle would be 
of “priceless value” to our boys 
and girls. Probably about fossils, 
yes—and about that exhilarating 
exercise of “ building up old bones” 
into the form of extinct animals 
which he proposes as a refreshment 
to his higher classes; but in other 
regions, and those more immediate- 
ly interesting to the human creature 
as such, we have great doubts 
whether this rule of doubting till 
one is compelled to believe would 
be at all a salutary rule. And it 
would be very difficult to train a 
child or a youth into exact know- 
ledge of the boundary-line between 
those domains in which it is his 
highest duty to be a sceptic, and 
those in which it.is his highest duty 
to be a believer. There are such 
spheres, however, even excluding 
that one of religion, which Profes- 
sor Huxley altogether ignores. It 
is well that a boy should be trained 
to believe in, not to doubt, his fel- 
low-man ; to believe in truth, honour, 
and justice, as veritably existing, 
though he will find at every hand 
abundant evidence against them; 
and to yield, if not a blind faith, at 
least a most respectful ear to many 
voices which have won for them- 
selves the right to speak with autho- 
rity. And if that Science which 
inculcates doubt as “an intellectual 
habit of priceless value” is to be 
the foundation of all education, we 
sadly fear that its pupils will be a 
graceless, lawless, undesirable race. 
Happily it is an impossibility ; and 
we are ready to back human nature 
with its natural affections, its natu- 
ral trust, its irrepressible imagina- 
tion and hope, against any amount 
of scientific training procurable ; 
especially as we are perfectly con- 
vinced that our scientific friend, 
carefully trained to be sceptical of 
everything, would, the chances are, 
fall quite as ready a victim to a 
telegram, atid would believe as 
undoubtingly in Count Bismark’s 
explanations, as the greatest sim- 
pleton of us all. 
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We do not attempt to touch upon 
the remarkable paper reprinted in 
this volume, and which made so 
great a commotion at the time of 
its first publication, which is en- 
titled the ‘Physical Basis of Life,” 
and which discusses that basis un- 
der the name of protoplasm, not 
without a sinister and gruesome sug- 
gestion that the movements within 
ourselves which we think spiritual, 
—the emotions which poor man- 
kind have dressed up in such robes 
of poetry, and which seem to throw 
something of celestial light upon 
the meanest clay—are mere nerve- 
impulses produced by the fantastic 
motion of certain granules floating 
in a certain liquid which lines us all 
over, and in which the innermost 
principle of our life abides. Mr. 
Huxley does not say that he him- 
self believes this, but only darkly 
indicates it, as an abyss before us 
into which philosophers may find 
themselves precipitated some day 
in pursuance of their search for 
truth. It is a poor inducement 
certainly, to continue that search; 
and we are much disposed to cry 
out to the man of science on the 
brink, with all the energy of which 
we are capable, an earnest and in- 
deed agonised “Don’t!” Suppos- 
ing it were so, and that love was 
found to be a mere current of gra- 
nules one way, and anger and in- 
dignation a tide in another direc- 
tion, we frankly admit that, for our 
own part, we would much rather 
not know it. This is very unscien- 
tific, we are aware; but we think it 
is natural, and even Professor Hux- 
ley shrinks from following his in- 
vestigations so far. When he comes 
to that dismal bourne he stops short, 
and utters a sudden exclamation 
against the folly of troubling our- 
selves about matters of which we 
know nothing, and can know no- 
thing. It still seems to our un- 
scientific mind, however, as if even 
this black shadow of absolute ma- 
terialism looked more dreadful in 
its shrouding horror of darkness 
than it is in reality; for beyond 
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the granules still there must be 
some influence which moves them 
—something which turns the tide 
one way or another. And what is 
it? “It may be true,” Mr. Huxley 
tells us, “‘ that the thoughts to which 
I am now giving vent, and your 
thoughts regarding them, are the 
expansion of molecular changes in 
that matter of life which is the 
source of our other vital pheno- 
mena.” But what, then, causes the 
molecular changes? To that ques- 
tion there is no reply. 

These are, however, matters upon 
which we do not pretend to enter, 
being, as it were, in the seat of the 
unlearned, and putting forth no 
pretensions to scientific know- 
ledge. But there is one question 
we should like to put—not to 
Mr. Huxley, but to the reader. 
Kindest of listeners, give your mind 
to this question, and resolve it for 
us. One of the sermons in this 
volume is upon ‘“‘ A Piece of Chalk,” 
and of that piece of chalk Professor 
Huxley discourses as follows :— 


“I weigh my words weil when I 
assert that the man who should know 
the true history of the bit of chalk 
which any carpenter carries in his 
breeches-pocket, though ignorant of all 
other history, is likely —if he will 
think his knowledge out to its ultimate 
results—to have a truer, and therefore 
a better, conception of this wonderful 
universe and of man’s relation to it, 
than the most learned student who is 
deep read in the records of humanity 
and ignorant of those of nature.” 


Mr. Huxley then goes on to tell 
the story of the chalk. It is formed 
of carbonic acid and quicklime, re- 
solvable into them, but not by any 
means producible out of them. It 
is the production of the globiger- 
ina, @ marine creature, the innum- 
erable skeletons of which form at 
the present moment the slimy bot- 
tom of the great Atlantic. Conse- 
quently our chalky cliffs and the 
“irregular oval about three thous- 
and miles in long diameter,” in 
which all the chalk countries are 
enclosed, including part of England, 
France, Ireland, Denmark, the 


Crimea, and Spain, was once a 
deep-sea bottom—gradually heaved 
upward, driven down again, sub- 
jected to countless changes. Here 
is, however, the sum of its history 
in little in his own words :— 


“Thus there is a writing upon the 
wall of cliffs at Cromer, and whoso runs 
may read it. It tells us, with an autho- 
rity that cannot be impeached, that the 
ancient sea-bed of the chalk sea was 
raised up, and remained dry land until 
it was covered with forest, stocked with 
the great game whose spoils have ‘re- 
joiced your geologists. How long it 
remained in that condition cannot be 
said, but ‘the whirligig of time brought 
about its revenges’ in those days asin 
these. That dry land, with the bones 
and teeth of generations of long-lived 
elephants hidden away among the 
gnarled roots and dry leaves of its an- 
cient trees, sank gradually to the bot- 
tom of the icy sea, which covered it 
with huge masses of drift and boulder 
clay. Sea beasts, such as the walrus, 
now restricted to the extreme north, 
paddled about where birds had twit- 
tered among the topmost twigs of the 
fir-trees. How long this state of things 
endured we know not, but at length it 
came toanend. The upheaved glacial 
mud hardened into the soil of modern 
Norfolk. Forests grew once more, the 
wolf and the beaver replaced the rein- 
deer and the elephant ; and at length 
what we call the history of England 
dawned.” 


This is the story which Professor 
Huxley sets against the history, not 
of England only, but of the world. 
Gentle reader, note the contrast 
well. Look back along the long 
perspective. Yonder far trains of 
primeval patriarchs on the Eastern 
plains—yonder Homeric crowds— 
all the splendour of ancient vitality, 
the wisdom, the song, the arts; 
then Judea, Bethlehem, Jerusalem, 
and the history of those things 
which befell there; then the con- 
vulsions of the old world passing 
into the new—the growth and 
downfall of kingdoms—the noble 
lives and noble deaths—the mys- 
terious, many-chaptered life of man, 
ever different, yet always the same; 
—the great cries of sorrow hun- 
dreds of years old which still thrill 
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the air of to-day, the tales of 
supreme self-sacrifice, self-devotion, 
martyrdom, heroism, momentary 
triumph of badness over goodness, 
slow, gradual, oft-interrupted, yet 
real ‘victory, through downfall and 
anguish, of goodness over badness. 
Look at all this. Recall the mem- 
ories, too dear and sacred to be 
named in such an argument—the 
examples that are laid up in your 
hearts, the thoughts that move you, 
the songs that sing themselves 
through your prosaic life, and give 
it a celestial accompaniment of 
music which needs no voice; and 
then, when you have done all this, 
turn back to Mr. Huxley’s asser- 
tion—‘*The man who shall know 
the true history of the bit of chalk 
is likely to have a truer, 
and therefore a better, conception 
of this wonderful universe, and of 
man’s relation to it, than the most 
learned student who is deep read 
in the records of humanity and 
ignorant of those of nature!” 
Strange madness! wonderful 
fanaticism! What can any rea- 
sonable creature say to it? And yet 
it is an eminently reasonable man 
who makes this extraordinary as- 
sertion, though we cannot but hope 
it was done in a moment of scien- 
tific aberration, when the very 
clear immediate light upon the 
bit of white clay in his hand had 
confused his perceptions of the 
world beyond. For it is not pos- 
sible that Mr. Huxley can really 
think his lesson of long continu- 
ance, of wonderful physical revolu- 
tion, and of the pettiness of the 
tenancy of man upon this old 
immemorial earth, can for a moment 
stand comparison with those records 
of millions of lives which are writ- 
ten upon every span of mortal soil. 
We, too, could grow maudlin over 
that bit of chalk. We could say: this 
senseless bit of calcareous matter, 
once tossed up from the bottom of 
the sea, and anon tossed down 
again— this plaything of those 
dumb volcanic forces which have no 
voice to our hearts or consciences, 
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but only thunder in our ears and 
stifle us with smoke and confusion 
— this inanimate bit of matter, 
possibly lived for some .myriads of 
years side by side with that other 
bit of chalk, which in Raphael’s 
hands outlined the Sistine Ma- 
donna, or that with which the first 
sketch, the earliest conception of 
Westminster, of Nétre Dame, or 
York, or Chartres came into being. 
Man’s relation to that Sistine Ma- 
donna, to Westminster, or York is, 
it seems to us, a great "deal warmer 
and truer than his relation to the 
elephant’s tooth in the drift; and, 
to our humble thinking, they throw 
a greater light upon the universe 
than whole shiploads of globigering 
or walruses wallowing in a universe 
where nothing yet was man. 

With all this we do not for a mo- 
ment pretend that Geology is not 
interesting in its way, or object to 
it as a branch of study. It is evi- 
dently not only interesting, but 
exciting, to the point of mono- 
mania, to its own sworn disciples ; 
and we remember still the ache 
of strained attention with which, 
in the days of our youth, we at- 
tempted to excite our own interest in 
a panoramic sketch—invested with 
all the glow of words and fervid 
eloquence which nature had given 
to that primitive man of genius— 
by the late Hugh Miller, of the pre- 
human world, with all its strange 
beasts, its volcanoes, its ice and 
fire, its horrible solitudes and 
voicelessness. We were very young 
and very much ashamed of our- 
selves when we found we could not 
do it ; and the craning of our youth- 
ful neck to catch a glimpse, were’ 
it only round a corner, of some 
possible man or woman, Adam or 
Eve, of which we were conscious, 
filled us with a humiliating sense 
of utter unintellectualism and mean- 
ness of capacity. We wonder were 
Mr. Huxley’s audience cleverer or 
more capable of enlightened in- 
terest? or did not some of them 
too sigh wistfully, and think they 
would rather have heard a little 
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about that trifling transitory crea- 
ture, man ? 

This curious absence of the fa- 
culty of comparison (shall we call 
it?) is one of the most wonderful 
characteristics of the scientific in- 
telligence. The circulation of blood 
in the elephant or the walrus is no 
doubt as interesting as that which 
flows through man’s smaller veins; 
the action of their protoplasm is 
as exciting (probably more so, in 
short, should trunk or tusk menace 
the investigator); their system of 
bones and muscles are wonderful. 
So far the palzontologist is free to 
say what he pleases; but will any- 
body assert or believe for a moment 
that the elephant himself is as in- 
teresting to us as the man is? When 
Science steps over this boundary- 
line, instead of wisdom she be- 
comes folly; and why, having such 
a large sphere for the exercise of 
wisdom, she should choose to speak 
as'a fool, is more than we can com- 


prehend. In heaven’s name, teach 
children, working men, anybody 
you please, as much about the 


Chalk, and the Drift, and the mega- 
therium, as you have to tell them; 
but why stultify yourself and your 
information by the foolish pretence 
that your lifeless Drift and Chalk, 
your dry bones, your voiceless 
dumb creatures, can interest men 
and instruct them, and illuminate 
the universe for them, as do the 
vast stores of human experience, 
the records of toil, and love, and 
sorrow, the struggle upward of 
their own race? This is but to 
give us an amusing example, such 
as confounds the inquirer and 
strikes him dumb, of that grand 
anti-climax to which mind in its 
highest development is always 
liable, —the sudden step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous, the folly 
of the wise. 

It would be impossible to find in 
all literature a more complete con- 
trast to the book of Mr. Huxley 
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than Mr. Church’s* ‘ Life of St. An- 
selm.’ The one is a manifesto of 
that advanced intellectualism of the 
Present which hopes, but we trust 
vainly, to give laws to the future; 
and the other a serious lesson out 
of the past,—a chapter of that life 
which Mr. Huxley thinks less in- 
structive than the story of the 
Chalk. The contrast is so great 
that it almost seems intentional; 
yet no intention was in the critic’s 
mind. Very different from the 
geological record this history rises 
before us. Neither blame nor pity 
enters our mind when we hear of the 
convulsions of nature; but when 
the revolutions of human thought 
come before us, our human interest 
breaks forth in applause and dis- 
approval, in sympathy and reproof, 
in a summing up of motives past 
and present, and involuntary ever- 
returning comparison of ourselves 
with our predecessors. We feel it 
somewhat difficult to make out 
why Anselm should have been the 
chosen centre for Mr. Church’s able 
and conscientious sketch of — the 
Conqueror and his wars, and that 
grand controversy about ecclesias- 
tical institutions which was one 
of the chief questions that agi- 
tated the world in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. The form it 
took in England cannot but be 
interesting to every historical stu- 
dent, and the part Anselm took in 
it was a prominent one; but still 
there is scarcely distinction enough 
in that to justify the selection of 
him as one of the representative 
men of the past. We derive no 
very clear portrait of himself from 
the book; neither indeed would it 
appear that he possessed an original- 
ity so marked and memorable as to 
remain distinct over all these cen- 
turies. He was a good man, a 
good Churchman, holding the high 
ideal theory then practicable to 
men, of the office of Christ's vicar 
in the world, and steadfastly de- 
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termined to hold fast his allegiance 
to the spiritual authority, and re- 
sist to the last extremity all en- 
croachments made upon it. This, 
to start with, is not a popular the- 
ory, nor one which, upon the face 
of it, commends a man to our lat- 
ter-day judgment; and Mr. ‘Church 
has occasion to pause again and 
again in his narrative to remind us 
that it is of the eleventh century 
he is writing, and that every age 
must be judged according to its 
lights, and not according to ours. 
But it is impossible to take any 
one man out of the century, how- 
ever little may be the personal in- 
terest attaching to him, and tell 
his story with any power or truth- 
fulness, without disclosing an entire 
world of men about him, some 
greater and some smaller—a great 
circle of life, darkening outwards 
from the brilliantly - illuminated 


figures in the centre, to the more 
and more obscure masses of the 
crowd behind, the people who shout 
their enthusiasm or their sympathy, 


their applause or their displeasure. 
The historic taper, so far .as it is a 
true one, throws a reflection upon 
their very homes, and makes us 
more or less aware how the currents 
of thought ran, what were the hopes 
and belief most proper to the age, 
and how different upon it would 
be the effect of a train of reasoning 
which no longer moves us. 

This office Mr. Church performs 
ably. He shows us an age of rapac- 
ity and violence, in which every 
man’s aim was to acquire—not, as in 
later days, by guile or toil, but by the 
strong hand—such robbery being 
no shame or sin, but the best proof 
of valour. He shows us a world in 
which everybody was ready to burn, 
and ravage, and slay, at any moment 
and for the smallest inducement, 
and when, from a kingdom to a cow, 
nothing was safe which a bold man- 
at-arms chose to covet. But in this 
wild world he shows us there were 
still gentle souls to whom devotion 
and quiet were necessary, who had 
no vocation for the sword, who 
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loved parchments and that which 
was written thereon; and that their 
one natural undisturbed refuge was 
the cloister. This cloister, as it 
existed in the eleventh century, Mr, 
Church opens up for us. We can 
see the calm seclusion yet domes- 
ticity of the place; the industry as 
well as the religiousness of the 
monks; the grateful sense that 
exists among them of escape, not 
from the responsibility and temp- 
tations of ordinary existence, but 
from the life of violence, of extor- 
tion and injustice which they saw 
everywhere around them. They 
were the spectators of the great 
conflict which raged around—com- 
passionate, reasonable bystanders, 
chronicling everything, wondering 
no doubt often over the fierce pas- 
sions outside, but sorry for the suf- 
ferers and helping them in a primi- 
tive way, though not refusing to 
be benefited occasionally by their 
distress, or to accept the sin-offer- 
ing of an oppressor. But for these 
cloisters nothing but a wild hubbub 
and tumult of conflicting passions 
and groans of pain, of steel clashing 
and horses prancing, would reach 
us out of these fighting ages. The 
monks have preserved for us the 
permanent thread of human succes- 
sion, the characters and motives of 
those dead princes and warriors, the 
good that was in them as well as 
the evil, and the place they held in 
the economy of the world. And Mr. 
Church’s picture of their life and 
work is doubly interesting as com- 
ing from the pen of one who neither 
holds them up to the enthusiasm of 
mankind, like their last eloquent 
and generous defender Count de 
Montalembert, nor insinuates a 
sneer, like so many Protestant writ- 
ers, at their whole life and work. 
He enters into the real principle of 
their existence with an understand- 
ing of its motives and uses, neither 
adoring nor despising, and shows 
us how, in their days, that life was 
natural, reasonable, and full of real 
aspirations towards the best, accord- 
ing to practicable and not imprac- 
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ticable rules. Here is his descrip- 
tion of the life of the Norman 
monks at the time of the conquest 
of England, in a monastery bound 
by the Benedictine rule, but under 
the sway of men of thought and 
power like Lanfranc and Anselm: 


“ For the objects in view the organi- 
sation was simple and reasonable. The 
buildings were constructed, the day 
was arranged, the staff of officers was 
appointed, in reference to the three 
main purposes for which a monk pro- 
fessed to live—worship, improvement, 
and work. There were three principal 
places, which were the scenes of his 
daily life: the church—and in the 
church especially the choir—the chap- 
ter-house, and the cloister; and for each 
of them the work was carefully laid 
out. A monk’s life at that period was 
eminently a social one; he lived night 
and day in public, and the cell seems 
to have been only an occasional retreat, 
or reserved for the higher officers. The 
cloister was the place of business, in- 
struction, reading, and conversation, 
the common study, workshop, and 
parlour of all the inmates of the house 
—the professed brethren ; the young 
men whom they were teaching or 
preparing for life either as monks or 
in the world; the children (infantes) 
who formed the school attached to the 
house, many of whom had been dedi- 
cated by their parents to this kind of 
service. In this cloister open appar- 
ently to the weather but under shelter, 
all sat when they were not at service 
in church, or assembled in the chapter, 
or at their meals in the refectory, or 
resting in the dormitory for their mid- 
day’s sleep: all teaching, reading, 
writing, copying, or any handicraft in 
which a monk might employ himself, 
went on there. Here the children 
learned their lessons, or read aloud, or 
practised their singing under their 
masters ; and here, when the regular 
and fixed arrangements of the day al- 
lowed it, conversation was carried on. 
A cloister of this kind was the lecture- 
room where Lanfranc taught ‘‘ gram- 
mar,” gave to Norman pupils elemen- 
tary notions of what an Ttalian of that 
age saw in Virgil and St. Augustine, 
and perhaps expounded St. Paul’s epis- 
tles: where Anselm, among other 
pupils, caught from him the enthu- 
siasm of literature ; where, when Lan- 
franc was gone, his pupil carried on his 
master’s work as a teacher, and where 


he discussed with sympathetic and 
inquisitive minds the great problems 
which had begun to open on his mind. 
In a cloister like this, the news, the 
gossip of the world and of the neigh- 
bourhood, was collected and communi- 
cated ; rumours, queries, and stories 
of the day, the strange fortunes of kings 
and kingdoms were reported, comment- 
ed on, picturesquely drawn up and 
made matter of solemn morals or of 
grotesque jokes, as they might be now 
in clubs and newspapers. Here went 
on the literary work of the time ; here 
with infinite and patient toil the re- 
mains of classic and patristic learning 
were copied, corrected, sometimes cor- 
rupted, ornamented ; here, and here 
almost alone, were the chronicles and 
records kept year by year, so scanty, 
often so imperfect aud untrustworthy, 
yet on the whole so precious, by which 
we know the men and their doings 
who turned and governed the course of 
English and European history; here, 
too, when the true chroniclers did not 
speak as people wished or did not tell 
enough, were false ones invented and 
forged. This open-air sedentary life 
was a hard one: it was well enough 
when the weather was fine and warm ; 
but even monks, though they were 
trained to endure hardness, found their 
fingers nipped by the frost, and had to 
give over their work when the winter 
came round. The indefatigable story- 
teller Orderic--like Eadmer an Eng- 
lishman at least by birth with a Nor- 
man training—who has preserved for 
us such a profusion of curious touches 
of his time, and who is so severe on the 
negligence of his brethren in not com- 
mitting to writing what they knew of 
the remarkable events around them, 
was obliged to confess the numbing 
effects of winter, and to put off his 
writing to a more genial season. He 
breaks off in his account of the quarrels 
between the sons of William, and lays 
aside his fourth book for the winter 
with this reason for the interruption : 
“*Many disasters are impending 
over mankind, which, if they should 
all be written, would fill huge volumes. 
Now, stiffened with the winter's cold, 
I shall employ myself in other occupa- 
tions, and, very weary, I propose to 
finish this present book; but when 
the fine Weather of the calm sprin 
returns, I will take up again what 
have imperfectly related, or what yet 
remains unsaid, and, by God’s help, I 
will fully unfold with a truthful pen 
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the chances of war and peace among 
our countrymen.’” 


If we may receive this descrip- 
tion of the cloister as accurate, 
what a quaint and pleasant light 
does it throw upon those old-world 
refuges of a life which is over! 
Hitherto our imagination has but 
pictured in them the _ covered 
promenade of the more studi- 
ous monks, scantily occupied by 
here and there an absorbed and 
meditative figure pondering or 
praying, with big book or dropping 
beads. But Mr. Church’s picture 
brings before us a totally different, 
most cheerful and busy scene. The 
hum of real life under those grace- 
ful arches, the whole community at 
work—here and there a chronicler 
with his primitive writing materials 
in a quiet corner—there a brother 
at his easel, catching the glitter 
of the dew upon the grass blades 
in the green centre of the quad- 
rangle, noting the poise of the bird 
on a pinnacle, or the head of a 
green and golden lizard turned 
quick towards a sound of danger ; 
the ‘children training in another 
side of the square, practising their 
chants for the service ; perhaps the 
sandal-makers of the convent at 
work between, or some little group 
of homely artists carving, as if their 
whole souls were in it, the new 
tabernacle- work for the choir ; 
brothers coming in from the outer 
world with milk and corn, grinding 
the latter in their querns, adding 
news of the last battle, the last 
oppression, the surprise of some 
neighbouring baron, or his return 
from captivity. What a flood of 
light pours upon the old convent 
and its domestic economy by help 
of this picture! A peaceable life, 
but neither useless nor_ tedious. 
It is curious to feel the subtle force 
underneath of that unreasoning 
obedient mind of the time which 
thus transplanted the open cloister 
of Italy into the bitter chills of the 
north, and accepted it as of equal 
authority with the RuJe, strangely 
unsuited as it was to the climate. 
The mind of the time was in such 
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points beyond the reach of reason, 
not for want of intelligence or 
thoughtfulness, but because its ac- 
quiescence in any new thing which 
was generally acceptable to it was 
unbounded, and made no distince- 
tion between principle and detail, 
The high and intense development 
of the reasoning faculty is very ap- 
parent, on the other side, in the 
current of Anselm’s works, one of 
which, the ‘Proslogion,’ contains 
an argument for the existence of 
God—the argument that ‘the idea 
of God in the human mind of itself 
necessarily involves the reality of 
that idea,” which ‘ was received, 
with absolute confidence in it, by 
Descartes, and which still employs 
deep minds in France and Germany 
with its fascinating mystery.” He 
pondered those profound trains of 
thought, no doubt, at first in the 
populous cloister, so busy, and 
cheery, and full of friendly fellow- 
ship. The picture to our mind is 
charming, if only it could always 
have been summer weather, and 
the roses of St. Benedict could have 
bloomed for ever in the green 
square, which, borrowed from the 
open houses of Greece and the 
colonnaded courts of Italy, has yet 
made itself so quaintly English 
and familiar to our insular thoughts. 
Mr. Church, however, does not 
dwell long on this picturesque and 
attractive sketch. ‘The chief thing 
in his book is a conscientious and 
able endeavour to show, though the 
idea is not evidently any more in 
consonance with his belicf than it 
is with the traditional policy of 
England, how the original theory 
of the Pope’s domination over the 
Church, and, even in a limited de- 
gree, over the nations, was not the 
mere priestly grasp at power it has 
so often been represented to be, but 
a noble visionary scheme for the 
glory of God and the advantage of 
man, which we indeed know to 
have been productive of infinite 
wrong and suffering, but of which 
no such conclusion could have been 
predicated in the eleventh century. 
It is thus he represents the origin 
and force of the long controversy : 
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“No one then doubted the authority 
of that great office which they believed 
to be held in succession from the prince 
of the apostles. They might doubt be- 
tween the claims of this or that Pope 
or anti-Pope—they might question the 
wisdom of the Pope’s decisions, or dis- 
obey his orders, or defy his excommu- 
nications, or bribe his advisers, or im- 
prison his person ; but the general be- 
lief in his authority was no. more im- 
paired by such things than resistance or 
disobedience affected the general per- 
suasion of the authority of kings. The 
See of St. Peter was the acknowledged 
constitutional centre of spiritual law in 
the West to all that ‘diversity of na- 
tions who were united in their confes- 
sion of the name of Christ ;’ it was 
looked upon as the guide and regulator 
of teaching, the tribunal and court from 
which issued the oracles of right and 
discipline—thej udgment-seat to which 
an appeal was open to all, and which 
gave sentence on wrong and vice with- 
out fear or favour, without respect of per- 
sons, even the highest and the mighti- 
est. The ideal was imperfectly realised : 
it was marred by the extravagance of 
assertion, the imperiousness of temper, 
the violence of means with which those 
claims were urged ; it was spoiled by 
the inextricable mixture of by-ends 
with grand and noble purposes, of un- 
scrupulous cunning and crafty policy 
with intense and self-sacrificing convic- 
tion ; it was more fatally degraded and 
discredited by the selfish and faithless 
temporising and the shameless greedi- 
ness which grew into proverbs wher- 
ever the name of Rome was mentioned. 
And every succeeding century these 
things grew worse: the ideal became 
more and more a shadow; the reality 
became more and more a corrupt and 
intolerable mockery. But if ever there 
was a time when the Popes honestly 
endeavoured to carry out the ideal of 
their office, it was just at this period of 
the middle ages. They attempted to 
erect an independent throne of truth 
and justice above the passions and the 
fear which reigned in the world around. 
It isthe grandest and most magnificent 
failure in human history. But it had 
not then been found to be a failure; 
and those whose souls believed in truth, 
and thirsted for purity, righteousness, 
and peace, amid the envy and confusion 
of their time, turned to it with hope and 
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loyalty. Anselm probably had troubled 
himself little with distant Rome and 
its doings, while busy in the cloister of 
Bec with teaching and meditation. 
The hopelessness of all justice at home 
drove him on what offered itself, and 
was looked on by all as the refuge for 
the injured and helpless. In 
those days of cruel and lawless power, 
it was no unnatural thing for a great 
Pope to match his moral and spiritual 
power against the cruel forces which 
seemed to be amenable to no other 
check. Then it was most natural for 
Christians, hating the pride that defied 
God’s law and the licence which trod 
its sanctities under foot, to rally round 
the conspicuous and traditional centre 
of Christendom, and seek there a sup- 
port which failed them at the extremi. 
ties. They must be judged by what 
they knew and what they could see.” 


This is amanner of adopting the 
principles of scientific inquiry which, 
we fear, our scientific friends, who 
launch thunderbolts against “ ec- 
clesiastically - minded __ persons,” 
would be very slow to see. To avoid 
thinking ill of a man or a generation 
until we are compelled, to make an 
endeavour to enter into his or their 
feelings, to “‘put ourselves in their 
place,” to see matters from their 
point of view, this is surely a more 
valuable practical lesson to us— 
being men, and not walruses or 
elephants—than any lesson to be 
derived from Chalk, or Drift, or 
even Sandstone: and as scientific 
too. 

It is a long leap to make from 
the period of the Conquest, the 
grand conflict between Pope and 
King, secular influence and spirit- 
ual, to the homely yet exciting 
eighteenth century, and the quiet 
highly respectable family, of the 
Oliphants of Gask.* There is 
something very quaint and amusing 
in the solemnity with which their 
descendant and successor sets forth 
the history of half-a-dozen dull 
good men, of unimpeachable de- 
scent, good blood, honest principles, 
and gentle mediocrity. They were 
country gentlemen of Perthshire; 





* The Jacobite Lairds of Gask. By T. L. Kington Oliphant, Esq. London: 
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and that strange fate which seems 
sometimes to play with the lives of 
honest dull men as if they were 
heroes, cast them into the tide of 
civil war in the 15 and the °45, 
and tossed them fantastically after 
the broken fortunes of the Stuarts 
into exile and poverty. A certain 
irony seems to creep into the re- 
cord when the character of the 
men is contrasted with their for- 
tunes. They should have been 
great graziers or sheep-farmers, 
living peacefully among their fields 
—and lo! they were exiled patriots 
—partisans of a fatally lost cause, 
mixed up with the last tragic effort 
of old romance and chivalry to stem 
the prosaic routine of modern exist- 
ence. Let nobody say that rank 
and family are nothing. It was 


their blood that drove these men 
into an enterprise so unlike their 
character; and by blood we do not 
mean those finer impulses, those 
loftier sentiments, which are sup- 
posed to accompany long descent, 
but only the mere external fact of 


their name and position. It is a 
comical, almost ludicrous, example 
of the force of circumstance. No 
doubt many another commonplace 
well-born gentleman like the Oli- 
phants, elder and younger, after 
the few months’ wild excitement 
of that sudden brief campaign, 
found himself bewildered in France, 
deriving the means of his living 
from a “ gratification” given by the 
French king, and giving all the 
moderate powers of his intelligence 
to the problem of how to live 
cheaply, and exercise a homely 
hospitality, and make his exile, if 
profitable for nothing else, at least 
advantageous for the bringing up 
of his children. Mr. Kington Oli- 
phant gives us all the details of 
such an existence with the most per- 
fect ndiveté and good faith. To 
him the Laird of Gask and his son 
are heroes. He gives us page 
upon page of the respectable old 
gentleman’s diary, his accounts of 
the fireworks and the grandes eaux 
at Versailles; of how he saw the 
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king and royal family at supper; 
of how young Laurence fell from 
his horse when following the royal 
hunt in the forest of Sna 

“‘and his Majesty had the exceed- 
ing goodness and humanity to order 
his surgeon to attend him, which 
by the blessing of God saved the 
young man’s life.” Mixed up with 
all this honest commonplace are 
the curious foolish conspirator- 
letters of the time, in which poor 
Prince Charlie, worthy of a better 
fate, is maundered over as “cousin 
Peggie,” as “the worthy Trojan,” 
and various other absurd nick- 
names, with suggestioris still more 
absurd, which no doubt these good 
people consider to be conceived in 
a high spirit of wisdom. Such 
petty plotting does not reach the 
height of tragedy; it is ludicrous in 
its busy impotence. The Oliphants 
took it into their wise heads that 
they could serve the fortunes of the 
unhappy Chevalier by getting him 
to declare himself a Protestant and 
to marry an English wife,—or “to 
be sure,” says good Bishop Forbes, 
“for soundness and _healthiness 
of constitution, &e. &c., I would 
prefer a Scotch match.” Innocent 
plotters! But this project seems 
to have given them a great deal of 
trouble, and occupation, and hope- 
fulness, and no doubt a consider- 
able amount of amusement, in their 
dreary foreign residence. Almost 
the only amusing thing in the book, 
however, to the reader, except its 
wonderful grandeur and sense of 
family importance, are some letters 
referring to a quite different project 
of marriage, and elucidating the 
sentiments of the young hero, Lau- 
rence, yr. of Gask, who had been 
one of the Prince’s aides-de-camp, 
who had ridden with him at Pres- 
tonpans and across the Border, and 
who had taken a standard from 
the hand of a falling ensign in the 
darkest hour at Culloden. This 
accidental episode over — which had 
come upon him because he was an 
Oliphant of Gask— young Laurence 
seems to have fallen into the most 
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humdrum sobriety. His father and 
mother evidently had made up their 
minds that it was time for him to 
have a wife. Weare not told whether 
the lady, too, had been indicated by 
them, but it is most probable; and 
here is the placid account he gives of 
his own state of mind at the begin- 
ning of his wooing. The lady was a 
cousin of his own, a daughter of Lord 
George Murray, and widow of the 
Master of Sinclair. It is thus the gal- 
lant Laurence writes. We may add 
that the Oliphants have a family style 
of spelling peculiarly their own :— 


“The young lady, for what I’ve 
seen of her hitherto, is very mutch to 
my mind ; not a buety, but very well ; 
seems extremely well-natured & well- 
bred, & as hansom a straping person 
as one could wish for. This may make 
yoususpect a denial will prove trouble- 
some to me; but you need not be un- 
easy: for I have taken my party, and 
will stick to it,—which is, that as on 
this step depends ye happiness or miz- 
ery of life, so we may expect it is an 
event we will be guided in if we ask 
it, and, after using moderate endeavy- 
ours, if it’s refused, may be fully con- 
vinced ye denial is for our good, there- 
fore not to be grudged for one moment, 
but, on ye contrary, to be looked upon 
as a happyness ; & this I expect you'll 
see I have firmness enough to stand 
literally to.” r 


A few days after, the proposal was 
made :— : 


“She answered me very coldly, & 
desired I would never speak to her 
more on that subject. I found she 
shunned ever after being with me 
alone. I therefore desired Lady Strath: 
to speak more fully to her, which she 
did, & was answered that she had no 
thoughts of marrying just now, she 
was entirely her owen mistris, & had 
whereon to live, &c., that she had given 
me a flat denial all at once, as she 
never liked to keep her lovers in sus- 
pense, What has happened,” 
(adds this calm wooer), “gives me not 
ye smallest uneasyness; on ye con- 
trary, I feel a satisfaction in having 
mad out what I always inclined—i.e., 
the knowing her inclinations before I 
should look about elsewhere. Weare 
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very civil to one another; as to any- 
thing more I’m as easy and indifferent 
as if I had never had any attachment, 
and fully convinced that what hap- 
pens is for ye best.” 


Thus ends this funny little episode. 
Perhaps, after all, poor Laurence had 
a little heartache, and thought it best 
to conceal it by protestations of in- 
difference, for the sake of his “ papa,” 
whom he still addresses by that title. 
Six months later, when Gask had been 
bought in by his friends in Scotland 
for the attainted laird, his son heaves 
a mild sigh of matrimonial import. 
“T could now wish for a virtuous 
Gerle who had wherewith to redeem 
it,” says the sensible Laurie. As it 
happens, however, this most justly 
thinking of lovers makes a romantic 
match at the end, and finds in a cer- 
tain Margaret Robertson of Struan 
(also his cousin), fifteen and a half 
years old, herself the daughter of an 
exile, and to all appearance penniless, 
the ‘‘ virtuous Gerle” whom fate had 
been saving up forhim. His exquis- 
ite philosophy, and the charming bit 
of folly with which he caps it, give 
to the feeble life of this younger 
Laurence, ailing and hypochondriac 
as he seems to have been, a certain 
gleam of interest in the midst of 
the tedious record. 

This book however, ought to act 
as a check upon all the good people 
who, coming into the inheritance of 
a roomful of family papers, may be 
tempted to forget that these papers 
will undoubtedly be of less interest to 
the public than to themselves. The 
often-repeated affirmation that any 
man’s life told with perfect candour 
would surpass in interest the finest 
creations of genius, must be received 
with a great many conditions. The 
outside life of an ordinary man is, in 
fact, anything but interesting. It 
may be as banal as that record of 
invitations received and accepted, 
of dinners eaten, and balls danced 
at, which forms the diary of so 
many men, and even of some men 
of genius. Either it must be cut 
clear of all these dreary repetitions, 
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and this work must be done so 
wisely that genius itself is neces- 
sary for it—or else the humdrum 
life must open up and show a 
heart convulsed with great suffer- 
ing, which it has only hidden un- 
der a mist of simulated calm, or, at 
the least—and this is a much less 
important matter—so involved with 
great events that a certain borrowed 
lustre flows over upon the homely 
soul which accident has connected 
with things greater than itself. To 
neither of these categories belong 
the ‘Lairds of Gask.’ To the 
events which they were driven to 
share, the risings of the ’15 and the 
45, they were morally unimport- 
ant, though their position gave 
them a certain standing in the 
first rank of the exiles. Ned 
Burke, who guided poor Charles’s 
wanderings, or any one of the 
various Donalds and Duncans who 
helped him on his weary way, are 
more interesting to the general 
reader than the Oliphants. They 
were good, honest men, of the com- 
mon rank and file of humanity ; 
but if they had been dukes instead 
of Perthshire lairds, nothing more. 
Mr. Kington Oliphant warms into 
enthusiasm when he comes to Lady 
Nairne, the authoress of the ad- 
mirable Scotch ballad “The Laird 
of Cockpen,” and of other most 
charming songs. ‘‘Carolina,” he 
says, ‘is the brightest jewel in the 
Oliphant crown;” and he describes 
the family after her birth in terms 
which are excusably glowing in a 
descendant of the family. ‘‘ Never 
was there seen a more interesting 
group of Oliphants assembled toge- 
ther,” he writes, ‘than in the win- 
ter of 1766: not even in the days of 
the old Justiciaries of Lothian: not 
in the days of the knights who with- 
stood the onset of the mighty King 
Edward. In 1766 there were liv- 
ing together at the Auld House of 
Gask the tough veteran of 1715; 
the more weakly soldier of 1745, 
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who even now, a score of years after 
his warfare, went by the name of 
Mr. Brown; and the little babe 
who was to become the poetess of 
the Jacobites—‘a soul so charming 
from a stock so good.’ These were 
the father, son, and granddaughter, 
whose lives stretch from 1691 to 
1845; three nobler lives were never 
lived.” 

Family pride is almost always ex. 
cusable, and often very graceful 
and charming; but it is also some- 
times, if we may venture to say so, 
rather absurd, and we trust the 
next country gentleman who falls 
in love with the letters of his an- 
cestors will take example by the 
reigning Laird of Gask, and pause 
a moment before he gives them 
the doubtful advantage of print. 

Let us return to the present after 
these wanderings in the past—the 
present, which has claims upon us 
of the most urgent kind, and some 
which are getting themselves ex- 
pressed now and then by earnest 
voices forced into plain speaking. It 
is true that the very sound of these 
words, “plain speaking,” has grown 
offensive of late, and infers a class 
of subjects which, however much 
they may require discussion, are 
surely too vile to be paraded in com- 
mon day before the ordinary pub- 
lic, half, or at least a third, of which 
had better be left in as much igno- 
rance as is practicable. There is, 
however, nothing in the strangely 
clever and tragical history of ‘ Ginx’s 
Baby ’* to recall the disgusting dis- 
cussions which some ladies and some 
philosophers, with an extraordinary 
conception of duty, which surely 
must be real, being so revolting, 
have thought fit to keep before the 
world. Ginx is a navvy—an honest, 
uncouth, yet not inhuman being— 
married to a wife whom he loves in 
his rude way, but who has, with an 
astounding want of consideration 
for her own comfort and his brought 
him twelve children into the world. 
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When this point had been attained, 
the man remonstrated, as was 
natural. 

“Jt was then that Ginx affectionate- 
ly but firmly begged that his wife 
would consider her family ways, since, 
in all conscience, he had fairly earned 
the blessedness of the man who hath 
his quiver full of them ; and frankly 
gave her notice, that as his utmost ef- 
forts could scarcely maintain their 
existing family, if she ventured to pre- 
sent him with any more, either single, 
or twins, or triplets, or otherwise, he 
would most assuredly drown him, her, 
or them in the water-butt, and take 
the consequences. . . . 

“Convinced that another infant 
straw would break his back, Ginx 
calmly proposed to disconnect physical, 
moral, and Jegal relations by drowning 
the straw. Mrs. Ginx, clinging to 
Number Twelve, listened aghast. If 
a mother can forget her sucking child, 
she was not that mother. The stream 
of her affections, though divided into 
twelve rills, would not have been ex- 
hausted in twenty-four, and her soul, 
forecasting its sorrow, yearned after 
that nonentity NumberThirteen. She 
pictured to herself the hapless strange- 
ling torn away from her bosom by 
those strong arms and ; in fact she 
sobbed so that Ginx grew ashamed, 
and sought to comfort her by the sug- 
gestion that she would not have any 
more. But she knew better. In 
eighteen months, notwithstanding re- 
solves, menaces, and prophecies— 
GInx’s BABY was born.” 


Thus the unhappy little hero, 
foredoomed, is ushered into a world 
which does not want him. His birth 
is the first and greatest of his misfor- 
tunes, for there is unfortunately no 
remedy for it except the violent and 
exceptional one proposed by his 
father—a remedy, at which every- 
body, even the populace in Rosemary 
Street, is shocked, and proceeds to 
oppose by every means in its power. 
The tale is told with a pathetic 
humour which is very effective, and 
now and then reaches the border of 
tragic power— which probably it 
would have reached altogether, 
had it not been necessary for the 
author’s plan to bring in a variety 
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of interlocutors, all strenuously 
objecting to the baby’s destruction, 
but able to do nothing towards the 
solution of that problem, how he 
is to exist. The little new-born 
creature wails in his father’s big 
arms while philosopher and relieving 
officer are discussing the matter. 
“This child’s going over Wauxhall 
Bridge,” has been the only rational 
conclusion arrived at, when Ginx, 
making off to carry his threat into 
execution, is suddenly stopped short 
by the apparition of “a slight figure, 
feminine, draped in black to the 
feet, wearing a curiously framed 
white-winged hood above her pale 
face, and a large cross suspended 
from her girdle.” This is the first 
real suggestion of relief, and it 
comes appropriately from religion ; 
but religion in a very sentimental 
and conventional form, which shows 
a total want on the part of the 
author of that practical knowledge 
of his subject, which has made him 
so forcible and life-like in his de- 
scription of Ginx, his home, and all 
his surroundings. The Sisters, espe- 
cially the Roman Catholic Sisters, 
in such a region as that of Rosemary 
Street are not apt to be pale, gentle, 
delicate, and ignorant of babies. 
They are very sturdy, rosy, and 
matter-of-fact, on the contrary, so 
far as our experience goes—not 
easily shocked —and with half-a- 
dozen refuges to turn to, where the 
foundling might have been placed 
at once among his kind, instead 
of fluttering the dovecots of the 
Sisters’ home by the introduction 
of a male being, even though only 
one day old. The author has 
drawn upon his imagination for a 
picture of the little convent, which 
might have been appropriately 
placed in the outskirts of a peace- 
ful French village, but which cer- 
tainly was very unlike the heart of 
London. However, as it is neces- 
sary for his purpose that this 
first refuge should fall to his 
foundling, we may forgive him a 
little weakness of imagination on 
this point. 
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We cannot, however, follow the 
poor baby’s sufferings step by step. 
How the Protestant Detectoral As- 
sociation tried the case before the 
Queen’s Bench against the Catho- 
lic charity; how he was won back 
to the orthodox faith, fought over, 
subscribed for, dropped into the 
mud once more; how he then be- 
came the subject of a lawsuit be- 
tween two parishes, as to which 
was to maintain him; how, finally, 
he was left on the steps of a club- 
house, and taken in there, in order 
to afford a living text for much dis- 
cussion upon social subjects among 
politicians and statesmen,—may be 
read in the book itself. At fifteen 
he disappears, taking some club 
property with him, as might have 
been looked for. Some years after, 
a chance spectator on Vauxhall 
Bridge sees something that looks 
like “the ghost of a slight-formed 
man, hatless and coatless,” plunge 
from the parapet into the black- 
flowing river. It was the predes- 
tined victim, the child cast out by 
a world which had no room for him. 
‘* Society, which in the sacred names 
of Law and Charity, forbade the 
father to throw his child over Vaux- 
hall Bridge, at a time when he 
was alike unconscious of life and 
death, has at last itself driven him 
over the parapet into the greedy 
waters.” 

“Good God, gentlemen! between 
you ell, where has Ginx’s baby 
gone to?’ cries the author as he 
lays down his pen. An appalling 
question which nobody answers or 
perhaps can answer, let such his- 
tories be told by the hundred. Be- 
tween the scenes of the miserable 
little drama, the writer, with an in- 
dignant scornfulness, which only 
wants a little compression to be very 
eloquent and powerful, expounds 
the moral of his tale; holding his 
lantern to us to show us the vast 
underground of human creatures 
““whose clearest notion of govern- 
ment is derived from the police,” 
but who are, notwithstanding, most 
human, faithful creatures, standing 


by each other in their wretchedness, 
toiling without name or hope all 
their lives long, huddling together 
in pestiferous holes, eating the 
scantiest food, and wearing the 
limpest rags, yet accepting their 
wretchedness as the ordinance of 
nature. That is one side of the 
picture: on the other are the 
statesmen too busy to give the 
question a “night” in the House, 
the philanthropists and religionists 
too anxious about the politics of 
the matter to give its victims a 
hearing, and the local government 
which spends the cost of a hundred 
babies’ lives in a lawsuit to deter- 
mine which parish shall pay for the 
bit of bread necessary for one. Can 
we wonder if such a subject should 
drive the man who really takes it 
into his mind half wild with the 
rage of indignation? Was _ there 
anything worse than Rosemary 
Street in France before the first re- 
volution? Was ever any grand- 
seignior more heartless than the 
boards of guardians, the so-called 
overseers of the poor? or more in- 
different than the officers of State, 
who of all their business hold this 
the most light, and in short pass it 
over as a matter concerning their 
inferiors in office, not themselves? 
The creature ought not to have been 
born at all, is all Philosophy can say 
to him: an argument which, wit 
rough, indelicate, but forcible truth- 
fulness, is disposed of in Rosemary 
Street itself by a passing workman 
better acquainted probably with the 
practical aspect of the question 
than any philosopher. But if no 
man has any suggestion to make as 
to the means of saving such hapless 
unnecessary lives, no power to in- 
terfere—if we see nothing that can 
be done except to stand aside and 
shake our heads, let them be drown- 
ed, in God’s name!—better, surely, 
a hundred times, better, than filling 
their wretched lives with misery, 
their minds with foulness, their 
bodies with pain, and consigning 
them, in twenty, or thirty, or forty 
years to prison, or hulks, or work- 
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house grave. The way over Vaux- 
hall Bridge is no doubt the easiest, 
safest, and least complicated. It is 
put a plunge, and all is over. The 
State might provide a comfortable 
priest to stand by at the solemn mo- 
ment with book or with cross, to cer- 
tify to heaven that all was en régle ; 
and so the innocents would be safe 
and our burden be off our hands. 

This is the argument cf the ano- 
nymous author of this remarkable 
little book. He may be a little 
long-winded among his club-men 
(but then club-men are long-winded), 
but he speaks wonderfully to the 
purpose when he has Rosemary 
Street in hand; and the sketch of 
poor Ginx’s home and surroundings, 
of the dense darkness encircling 
him, and his’ ignorance of every- 
thing that man could teach or 
ought to know, yet tenacious hold- 
ing fast of a certain rude human 
virtue, dutifulness, faithfulness, 
love, rough but real, is full of truth 
and power. We have exceeded our 
space, and cannot quote as we meant 
to do this description; but we can 
assure the reader, if he has not 
yet seen the story of Ginx’s baby, 
that there is that in it will make him 
smile and make him groan, and 
perhaps give him in the end a truer 
sense of the misery of his fellow- 
creatures, and their need of Christian 
succour, not in word, but in deed, 
than the appeals of many societies 
or the beggar’s cunningest wail. 

The stories in ‘Peasant Life in 
the North’* are chiefly concerned 
with a class not much better off 
than Ginx, but at least living in 
wholesome country air, and able 
by hard work to keep the wolf 
who is ever at the door from 
absolutely couching upon the 
family hearth, The book has 
already passed the first ordeal of 
public judgment, and is in a 
second edition—in this case a tri- 
bute to real excellence, and a truth 
to life and nature quite extraordi- 
hary among the many varieties of 
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fiction. The novelist who “goes 
in” for character is generally fond 
of the poor. To them it is per- 
mitted to express themselves un- 
grammatically, and to speak out all 
that they mean. They are sup- 
posed to be free from the bonds of 
the conventional, and may be al- 
lowed to do and say things, very 
necessary for the purposes of a 
story, which would not come well 
from ladies and gentlemen. Such 
is the theory of fiction; but the 
fact is, that there never were such 
conventional figures, such wooden 
imitations of human nature, as the 
servants and the peasants of the 
ordinary novel. There is even a 
conventional dialect invented ex- 
pressly for their use, which does 
not belong to any locality, but is a 
mixture of the supposed picturesque 
features of all, from pure Cockney 
to broad Cumberland. In this 
select speech the domestics of fic- 
tion prove themselves equal to a 
treachery beyond parallel, or to a 
fidelity scarcely known among men. 
They are excruciatingly clever, and 
know everything; or they are so 
densely and foolishly stupid that 
no ray of light from without ever 
bursts upon them. Sometimes a 
gleam of’ nature manages to get 
into a Scotchman or an Irishman; 
but the lower classes of English, in 
the ordinary English novel, are the 
most amazing ideal creations un- 
der the sun. Even in books of a 
higher class there is a tendency to 
exaggeration in this class. The 
maidens are so lovely, and the 
men so high-minded, that “na- 
ture’s noblemen” is the phrase 
that comes by instinct to the lips 
of the inspired and edified specta- 
tor. Even in such a remarkable 
book as Mr. George Macdonald’s 
‘David LElginbrod,’ this mistake 
interferes with the sense of reality ; 
though the old peasant there is so 
majestic in his homely stateliness 
that we grudge even to infer the 
doubt that in common life he 
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would have been less_ elevated. 
But the stories of the villagers of 
Glenaldie are entirely free from 
any exaggeration. Muckle Jock 
is as real as any muddy plough- 
man in Scotland. He is heavy, 
clownish, tongue-tied—more used 
to muck and mire than to clean- 
liness and pleasant savours—blunt- 
ed in a great many of his exter- 
nal senses—an unrefined prim- 
itive son of the soil. Yet the 
hulking fellow has a love-tale as 
delicate, as tender, as touching, as 
if he had been a young Adonis; 
nay, it is doubtful if any god- 
like youth,’ full of poetic fervour, 
would have gone to our hearts like 
the heavy ploughman with his 
muddy boots and his shamefaced 
modesty. The air of the country 
is about him. There is a sweet 
air of new-turned earth, and the 
aromatic peat-smoke, curling blue 
from the cottage-thatch, and the 
breath of the cows which his lass 
has been milking. The descrip- 


tion of the beginning of his love is 
as perfect as any classic idyl, yet 


as true to all the homely associa- 
tions of the ploughman’s life as 
the simplest history could be. 
Jock’s old father, whom he sup- 
ports, has been ill; his sister is 
worn out with constant attendance 
on the old man; and a comely 
“‘neebor” lass, May Johnstone by 
name, has offered to take poor 
Betty’s place, and watch by the 
old man all night. 


“So when Muckle Jock came in past 
eight, there was the strange girl sitting 
on Betty’s stool, while Betty was snor- 
ing in the closet. Jock sat down shyly, 
feeling strangely unprotected, and was 
speechless. But May told him in a 
whisper that his father Was not worse, 
and had fallen asleep after drinking 
his gruel with ‘some o’ your Wine in’t,’ 
on which Jock had expended a day’s 
wage. Then Jock said, ‘That’s guid.’ 

“Now, Jock ‘kent’ the lass, May. 
She had lived next door to him for three 
years ; but Jock, in his silent way, had 
never spoken to her—unless, perhaps, 
that, as he strode into his cottage on a 
summer evening he might have said, 
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‘Ou, ay,’ in reply to her ‘It’s a braw 
night.’ Even the sunshine and warmth 
and brilliance of summer could not 
warm Jock into conversation. Cer. 
tainly at that time he wot not of the . 
importance of woman’s mission on the 
earth he so dully laboured. Fancy then 
the great dullard as he watched the 
strange girl deftlypour out his porridge, 
and scrape the pan, and heap up his 
plate. Jock stared silently at his sup. 
per, and again sat at the hearth and 
spoke not. So they remained in al. 
most unbroken silence till the Gaffer’s 
old watch on the nail above the mantel. 
piece pointed to ten of the night. Then, 
said May, ‘Gae to bed, Jock.’ Now 
the truth was, that for an hour past, 
Jock had been wellnigh distraught b 

the thought of that going to bed. 
Since the Gaffer’s illness had been 
serious, Jock had slept on a shake 
down in the corner of the kitchen; 
and he perspired at the thought 
of undressing and lying down in the 
presence of the ‘bondager.’ Again 
and again he made up his mind to 
go out and wander through the dark 
night till it should be time to feed the 
horses before dawn, Possibly he might 
find the stable-door unlocked, and thus 
be permitted to share the stalled com- 
forts of his four-footed fellow-labourers, 
But he had put off his boots, and they 
were lying at the fireside drying their 
mud-covered ‘uppers,’ and half covered 
by the girl’s skirts ; and to resume them 
required effort and conversation. §o 
Jock sat and groaned internally, and 
wished that his father were quite 
well again, and that for considerations 
instant and purely personal to him— 
Jock. The watch now in silence pointed 
to half-past ten, and May again urged 
her companion. ‘Come, Jock, ye 
maun gang tae bed; and as Jock 
groaned aloud in mental distress 
the maiden guessed at his difficulty, 
and said, ‘Ye needna mind me, man. 
Gae and lie doun; ye needna pit aff 
yer breeks unless ye like, lad; but 
dinna mind me.’ And she got up and 
started Jock to his feet, and divested 
him of his fustian coat and waistcoat, 
and turned down his blankets; and 
anon Jock lay down on his straw, keep- 
ing on his lower integuments—the sub- 
ject of his so great concern. Jock lay 
down, but not to sleep. The equal 
balance of his mind was disturbed, and 
his slow nature startled by a new and 
uneasy emotion. He said, inwardly, 
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‘I canna sleep wi’ that lass there.’ 
The jerking click of the knitting-wires 
went through his brain. He was still 
wide awake, but with his eyes part- 
closed, when, after midnight, the old 
man moved, and the kindiy May at- 
tended to him; and Jock heard him 
say he felt better, and that the gruel 
was ‘guid.’ And he asked for Jock. 
‘Did Jock come hame betimes?’ 

« And May said, ‘ Yes, puir chiel, an’ 
he’s soond sleepin’ the noo,’ 

“Then Jock was more disturbed than 
before, and was fain to start up and 
rush out into the cold air of the night. 
And hours drearily passed, until at 
length there came to him pleasant 
dreams of harvest-times and of corn- 
fields, and of a lass-straying among 
golden stooks, and he, poor Jock, alone 
was unhappy, for he had neglected his 
horses, and was hurrying to them over 
the stubble-fields, when he stumbled 
and awoke. ‘There were Betty and 
the friend stooping over him, tickling 
his capacious nostrils with a straw. 

“ Betty said, ‘It’s five, Jock.’ 

“The bondager said, ‘Get up, Jock, 
or I’ll get in ahint ye.’ 

“And Jock arose, and resumed his 
garments in dazed bewilderment ; and 
having eaten some bread and milk that 
nearly choked him, he went out into 
the grey chill morning, not daring to 
say ‘Good-bye’ to May. Yet some- 
how the fading twilight stars shone 
that morning with a lurking merri- 
ment Jock had never been conscious of 
before; and for some undefined reason 
Jock quickened his pace, and trotted, 
not tramped, on his mile of road. 

“This was how it began. A holein 
Jock’s jerkin of stolidity had been 
found and penetrated, and something 
had got into that heart of his, and 
quickened it and made it thump.” 


It is good in these days of scepti- 
cism, when in all love-matters a man’s 
foes are supposed to be those of his 
own household, to add the manner 
in which this love-tale of humble 
Jock’s was discovered and furthered. 
The poor fellow himself saw no way 


of compassing his wishes. ‘ It will 
nae dae. I canna, manna mairry. I 
hae three mouths to fill, and can feed 
nae mair,” he says to himself, with 


internal groanings. . 


“For upwards of a year Jock con- 
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cealed his love not only from the maiden 
whom it concerned but also from his 
own household. Its discovery was in 
this wise: The Gaffer lay often awake 
at night, as old men do; and as poor 
Jock lay dreaming.at his side, the old 
man heard him speak, ‘May, May, 
dawtie!’ and a pang somewhat of jeal- 
ousy and much of selfish fear went 
through the old man’s heart. * Och, 
he’s sure to mairry and leave his auld 
faither! I did it masel, I did it masel,’ 
he thought and groaned ; and next day 
he told it to Betty. To her hetold aiso 
his fear that his son would desert him. 
‘ But it’s natral,’ he said, ‘I did it ma- 
sel, and left ma faither and mither tae 
want. I canna complain. He has 
done ‘his duty better than I did mine 
by ma ain auld folk. An’ for this cause 
will a man leave faither and mither; 
ay, and sister as weel, Betty.’ 

“But Betty bade the old man 
‘Wheesht! Iken Jock better. While 
there’s breath in ye, faither, Jock’ll no 
leave ye.’ 

“But this information as to Jock’s 
sleeping whispers was to Betty an ex- 
planation of many odd things in Jock’s 
behaviour of late, that till now she 
could not account for; and as she sat 
knitting that afternoon and thought 
back, she satisfied herself that Jock— 
her great,silent, solid Jock—was in love 
with May Johnstone. No jealousy or 
selfishness marred her thoughts of this, 
for she loved her brother, not tenderly 
perhaps—for tenderness and emotional 
love pertain but rarely to the horny- 
handed sons and daughters of toil—but 
with areasoning love, that spoke to her 
how much she and her parent owed to 
this hard-toiling man, and that rejoiced 
to foresee for him happiness, and alittle 
brightness to lighten the future of his 
life of labour. So while Jock 
was sitting at the hearth that night, 
Betty asked him plumply, ‘Jock, are 
ye coortin’ May Jolinstone ?’ 

“The effect of this on Jock was pe- 
culiar. His eyes got fixed on Betty 
till they grew round, his face flushed 
till the swollen veins seemed starting 
from his temples, and his mouth stood 
agape. At length he gasped, ‘Wha 
tell’t ye, Betty ?’ 

“« Yer ainsell,’ said she. ‘ Yer faither 
canna get sleepit wi’ you haverin’ about 
her—aye crying out, May, May!’ 

“Jock saw that his secret was dis- 
covered. His statement was honest. 
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and piteous too. ‘Na, Betty, ’m nae 
courtin’ her: I wish I was.’ 

‘**She’s a brave lass and a guid 
ane,’ said Betty. 

“«]T ken it, I ken it, Betty lass,’ an- 
swered Jock, with unnatural vigour ; 
‘an’ I could speak to her the morn, but 
no while faither’s wi’ us.’ 

“That was how Jock’s love found 
voice for the first time: and before the 
sun rose twice thereafter, Betty had 
taken May aside and told her how her 
brother was bewitched with her love.” 


One asks which is most true to 
human nature—this touching simple 
picture of the honest generosity of 
the cottage towards its bread-winner, 
or the fractious and miserable oppo- 
sition with which, in the ordinary 
world, a man’s family are represent- 
ed as receiving his first attempt to 
secure his personal happiness? The 


old man who grudges and fears, yet 
is honest, and cannot refrain from 
the immediate reflection, “I did it 
masel,”——surest rule of forbearance 
and toleration—and the sister who 
proceeds at once to the heart of the 
difficulty, aiding, not thwarting, are, 


it is needless to say, worlds in ad- 
vance, so far as moral feeling goes, 
of their superiors, whose household 
feuds on the subject we are so well 
acquainted with. Is it because the 
cottage is superior by natural right ? 
or because our romancists have cho- 
sen to set up an ugly theory on the 
subject, instead of taking truth for 
their guide? Anyhow literature and 
the world are the better for a picture 
so homely, so rude, if you will, so 
pure and elevated in feeling, as the 
picture of Muckle Jock’s courtship. 
No prince could be more chivalrous 
nd reverential in his wooing, and 
yet we know no ploughman in print 
so absolutely true. 

The other stories in the volume are 
not equal to Muckle Jock, though all 
are full of the truest feeling for Scot- 
tish nature, both in landscape and in 
humanity. The earth-floored cottage 
brightens into human habitation un- 
der this author’s hand—the rough fa- 
miliarities of the lads and lasses are 
set before us with utter plainness, 
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yet without a. suggestion of evil— 
nay with a truthful air of innocence 
which comforts the reader: very 
frank are the manners of the bothy 
and the harvest-field; but the uni- 
versal reprobation which falls on the 
faithless “laud,” injuring even his 
temporal prospects, as in the story 
of ‘The Dandy Drainer,” and warn- 
ing all honest lasses against him, 
might be an example to higher re- 
gions. That this warm feeling does 
not exist in more cultivated society 
we are often enough reminded. And 
this leads us in the last place, as no 
doubt the minister of Glenaldie 
(who, by the way, is totally left out 
of the book—an odd omission, in 
a Scotch village) would say—to one 
of the cleverest of recent works of 
fiction, a book which has done a 
great deal to revive the reputation of 
Mr. Wilkie Collins in his own par- 
ticular sphere of art. 

‘Man and Wife’ has probably by 
this time been read by most readers 
of fiction, and it has been largely 
commented upon by critics, so that 
it is unnecessary to enter into the’ 
details of a story which every- 
body knows. It is one of those 
tales founded on actual public 
grievances, which Mr. Dickens, we 
believe, was the first to bring into 
fashion, but which have been more 
boldly and successfully carried out 
by Mr. Charles Reade than by any 
other writer. Mr. Wilkie Collins 
has done it also; but his strength, 
which lies in plot and complication 
of incident, does not lend _ itself 
successfully to polemics. ‘ Man and 
Wife,’ however, is more distinctly 
didactic than any of his former 
works. Its motif is the abuse and ir- 
regularity of the laws of marriage— 
an abuse, however, of which he in- 
directly and unintentionally shows 
the limits, by proving beyond doubt 
that only a thoroughly heartless and 
unscrupulous villain could make 
them work real harm; and vil- 
lains thoroughly unscrupulous are, 
thank heaven! not very common 
in the world, Mr. Wilkie Collins’s 
strength is at the same time 
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his weakness. To secure the ne- 
cessary complications in his plot, 
he annuls the characters of his 
personages with the most extraor- 
dinary hardihood, and makes them 
act contrary to the commonest laws 
not only of conventional morality 
but of ordinary reason. For in- 
stance, in the apologue to this book 
he brings in a fine lady, a woman 
of rank, and, so far as he informs us, 
of unimpeached character, permit- 
ting her actually to see with her own 
eyes and hear with her own ears that 
the man who has been making a 
profession of love to her has vilely 
deceived by a false marriage an 
honourable and good woman, who 
has for many years believed herself 
to be his wife. Yet as soon as the 
fraud is fully proved, and the 
heartbroken woman has been thrust 
into a corner to die, Lady Jane 
marries this monster, with no more 
than a pretty fie fie at his naughti- 
ness! Has English society fallen 
so far, and English ladies become 
so indifferent to the distinction 
between virtue and vice, as to make 


this possible? or are we expected 
to believe it only because it was 
necessary to the plot? 

Again, Anne the heroine is repre- 
sented to us as one of the noblest of 


women. She is pure, proud, full of 
talent and mental power, witha fa- 
culty of attracting everybody, which 
is not so unusual in books as it is in 
real life. Yet she degrades herself to 
the lowest humiliation possible to 
a woman, becoming the victim of 
a brutal, brainless villain, whose 
sole quality is his personal strength, 
and the fame acquired by the fact 
that he rowed stroke in the Oxford 
crew, and has won a foot race or 
two. It is her desperate effort to 
get this brute to marry her in time 
to save her good name which 
causes all the complications of the 
tale; and of course we allow, as in 
the other case, that but for this the 
story could not have been. Mr. 
Collins gives his heroine’s un- 
accountable fall as a proof of the 
dominion over the English imagi- 
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nation of muscularity, and the 
natural effects of its deification; 
without ever appearing to see that 
such a woman as he has drawn 
could not have made the sacrifice 
of. her honour, her delicacy, and 
her pride, on any but the highest 
tragical impulse of self-devotion—- 
an impulse which nothing in the 
hero’s character or circumstances 
called for. This way of playing 
with feminine character has become 
a favourite trick of the romancer. 
His heroine is permitted to do that 
which, in a woman’s cade, is the 
last and vilest of all evils, without 
being any the worse for it. More 
than that which cowardice or bad 
faith is to a gentleman—ie., total 
destruction of his character, break- 
ing up of his principles, disruption 
from all the traditions in which 
he has been trained—impurity is 
to a woman. We say gentleman 
wittingly, for Mr. Wilkie Collins’s 
heroine is a gentlewoman trained 
in all the superstitions of womanly 
modesty and honour. Itis just as 
easy to believe (we think easier) 


that a man brought up to consider 


his honour above his life should 
run away from an enemy, or forfeit 
his pledged word without harm to 
his character, as to believe that a 
woman should be guilty of that 
which to her involves a still deeper 
degradation, and yet suffer no loss 
of moral dignity, no injury to mind 
or being. The suggestion is as 
horrible as it is incredible. The 
moment that it is proved that 
Anne is unintentionally married to 
her brutal betrayer, she is abso- 
lutely whitewashed, and becomes, 
not more of an angel, for that was 
not possible, but an angel recog- 
nised by everybody concerned. 
How strange a difference is there 
in this debasing idea, and that old- 
world belief which found utterance 
in the conception of Clarissa! Such 
a woman as Anne might have 
married Geoffrey Delamayn, no 
doubt, being kept sufficiently apart 
from him in the idealising mists 
of courtship as to make an Apollo 
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out of the athlete; but that she 
should have become his victim is 
simply impossible. Why do not 
artists see that all their admirable 
descriptions of perfection are stulti- 
fied by their calm admittance of 
a blot which cannot but debase? 
Either the one is a delusion or 
the other. Still more remarkable 
is the treatment of this subject given 
in a novel called ‘Austin Friars,’ 
by the author of ‘George Geith,’ 
where the immaculate woman is 
a wife who has escaped from 
her husband on their wedding-day, 
has loved and lived for years with 
another man of the meanest and 
weakest character, and who, after 
severing this connection, is be- 
loved by a third, who eagerly 
marries her when all difficulties 
are removed. She is a woman as 
far above other women as the moon 
is superior to ‘the common people 
of the sky,” notwithstanding her 
equivocal position, and every man 
in the story worships her, though 
some, and only some, of the women 
look askance; while the authoress 
has no words too strong to express 
her estimate of the superiority of 
' this woman who has “lived” over 
the colourless young girls who are 
the heroines of ordinary romance, 
Is this true? When lovely woman 
stoops to folly, is she only expos- 
ing herself to a temporary. social 
punishment, the spite and envious 
malice of her “sisters” (who, the 
inference is, would have been only 
too glad to do the same if they had 
had the chance), and the risk of 
some personal inconvenience? with 
the general sympathy and admira- 
tion of men, a noble sense of supe- 
rior experience and trial in her own 
mind, an increased influence and 
improved character to console her? 
Surely this is the maddest as well 
as one of the most fatal delusions 
of fiction—an idea which would 
be miserable, indeed, were it current 
in common life. 

To return, however, to ‘Man 
and Wife.’ One of the most power- 
ful scenes in the book is that in 
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which Anne, who has by this time 
conceived the most deadly terror 
of her seducer, makes up her mind 
to produce the document which 
proves her marriage to him, and 
the consequent nullity of the pre- 
tended marriage which he is try- 
ing to prove her to have entered 
into with another. It is to save 
that other and his young wife, 
Anne’s dearest friend; but at the 
same time she is conscious that the 
step she is about to take will throw 
herself on the tender mercies of 
the infuriated brute thus forced to 
receive her as his wife. Her regard 
for her friend triumphs. She al- 
lows the paper to be produced, and 
her real position triumphantly 
proved. Nothing can be more 
tragical than the sacrifice which 
she supposes herself about to make; 
but though she has every reason 
to fear the last extremities of ven- 
gence—though she believes, and 
everybody else believes, her very 
life to be in danger—there is not 
one about her, though she is sur- 
rounded by lawyers, who has suffi- 
cient presence of mind to assure 
her that the law does not require 
her to give herself over to be killed, 
even to her husband. She allows 
him to lead her away pale as death 
and trembling with the certain 
conviction that she is to be butch- 
ered—a conviction which all her 
friends share. But noone says, Don’t 
go—which in real life every one 
would have said. Again we allow 
the exigencies of the story; but 
Mr Wilkie Collins is not such a 
novice or weakling as to be unable, 
if he chooses to take the trouble, to 
build his story upon probable oc- 
currences as easily as upon impos- 
sible ones. A wife who is ignorant 
and starving, who has no friends 
and no resources, has been known 
often enough, heaven knows, to 
follow her tyrant, in dumb _help- 
lessness and terror, to be kicked or 
beaten to death; but a lady with 
troops of friends, and at least one 
wily old lawyer entirely devoted 
to and trembling for her, could 
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scarcely be compelled to follow 
such an example. Having said so 
much, we will not touch upon the 
deathly-faced weird woman Hester, 
who carries about with her her 
“Confessions” of murder, and stops 
at every available moment to read 
that wonderful tale. Such a being 
belongs to the category of sprites 
and demons, and does not come 
within the bounds of criticism. It 
is impossible to judge by rules of 
nature and probability a creature 
utterly at variance with both. 

But it is a curious fact that with 
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all these outrages upon common 
sense, ‘Man and Wife’ is full of 
power, and perhaps more exciting 
and interesting than if it had been 
more carefully constructed. It 
carries us back to the days of Mr. 
Wilkie Collins’s old fame, though 
there is nothing in it equal to 
Count Fosco. Such a book may 
almost hope to be read even amid 
the distant sound of cannon, and 
by people three parts of whose 
mind are engaged in mourning the 
miseries or calculating the chances 
of the war. 





PROFESSOR PORTER ON 


We wish to introduce to our 
readers a work which comes to us 
from the other side of the Atlantic. 
We have treatises and lectures of 
all degrees of merit on Psychology 
and Metaphysics, but Dr. Porter’s 
work on the Human Intellect pre- 
sents us with a more complete and 
impartial survey of this whole re- 
gion of inquiry than has been ever 
before offered to the student. The 
author advances his own opinions 
with due firmness and decision; 
his reading has not made him in- 
capable of independent thought ; 
but the distinguishing merit of his 
work lies in the copious and even- 
handed manner in which he has 
dealt with a great variety of topics, 
and a long list of celebrated writers. 
This, we presume, was the main 
object which Dr. Porter set before 
himself. As professor of moral 
philosophy and metaphysics in Yale 
College, it was his task to inform 
and instruct, as well as to guide, 
the young student; and we have 
here, we presume, a compendium of 
his course of tuition. It will be 
useful ‘everywhere, both to the 
teacher and the student. 

The author has pursued a some- 
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what novel plan in the arrangement 
of his materials. He has printed 
the more didactic or positive por- 
tions of his work in large type. In 
a smaller type he introduces us to 
the speculations of others, and en- 
ters into a more elaborate discus- 
sion of his subject. He perhaps 
did not foresee one result of this 
disposition of his materials. It 
offers, especially to an advanced 
student an irresistible temptation 
to pass on from paragraph to para- 
graph of the smaller type. The 
reader finds where the most attrac- 
tive material is deposited, and be- 
gins to thank the writer for the 
kind consideration which devised 
this method of pointing it out to 
him. We speak as a culprit: we 
discovered this temptation by hav- 
ing yielded to it. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the author did foresee this 
result, and did not altogether dis- 
approve. Perhaps he knew that, 
out of college and in the busy world, 
there were few who could read - 
faithfully, from cover to cover, this 
massive volume of 660 pages; while 
there were many who would gladly 
return so far to their old studies as 
to catch the latest notes from the 
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professor’s lecture-room, or his latest 
criticism on the theories floating 
about us. 

A reader of the last description, 
turning over the pages of this com- 
pendious work and reflecting on 
past toils of his own, will perhaps 
ask himself what is the net result 
he has gathered out of psychology 
and metaphysics. He will not, we 
think, disparage the mental disci- 
pline he has received from those 
studies; but he will ask, with some 
feeling akin to cynicism, what 
amount of knowledge, what abso- 
lute truth and conviction, he car- 
ried from them. 

The two things must be separat- 
ed. Weremember hearing a learned 
Hebrew assert that there was no- 
thing in the world so calculated for 
intellectual discipline as the study 
of the Talmud. Every sort of 
subtlety had to be mastered, and the 
apprehensive faculty was strained 
to the utmost. Perhaps he was 
right; we never read a page of 
the Talmud and cannot judge. 
But what we should probably be 
disposed to say of the Talmud, 
many would apply to metaphysics in 
every shape, and wherever studied. 
The discipline, they would say, is 
good: the fruit gathered may be of 
very questionable sort. The intel- 
lect of the student has been sharp- 
ened; but that note-book in which 
he had so zealously stored the 
wisdom of the professor he may 
as well leave behind him with his 
satchel. 

We should not altogether re- 
echo such a judgment. To master 
a tough controversy, to understand 
the precise point at issue, may be a 
good exercise of mind, even where 
we cannot decide the issue, or where 
its decision is of no great import- 
ance. But we should not limit the 
benefit of psychological studies en- 
tirely to this good exercise. Some- 
thing, if not much, remains; we 
have got rid of some delusions, if 
we have secured few positive truths ; 
we have been brought face to face 
with difficulties, and if we retire 
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with a sense of humiliation at the 
limited nature of our faculties, we 
also retire with a deepened sense 
of reverence for that Universe, or 
Universal Being, we have been 
struggling to apprehend. 

How many students in olden times 
sharpened their wits, say at Paris or 
Padua, over the controversy be- 
tween Nominalist and Realist! We 
now smile at this debate, though 
in one modified form some shadow 
of the debate still continues; but 
so far as the debate may be said to 
be closed, was nothing gained by 
it? There was a delusion at length 
detected and chased away from us. 
Such delusions will grow up, and 
a complete exposure of them will 
generally be found to be a progres- 
sive step in the discovery of truth. 
At the present day our prominent 
psychological controversy has been 
about the nature of our knowledge 
of the material world: with us 
the battle rages chiefly over the 
region of perception, or cognition 
through the senses, of the world in 
space; and perhaps the sober Uni- 
versities of St. Andrews and Aber- 
deen have listened, in our own 
times, to a teaching upon this sub- 
ject as cwrious (as likely to figure 
amongst the curiosities of litera- 
ture) as anything that was ever pro- 
mulgated at Paris or Padua. But 


.it is through such strange and 


weird controversies that the path 
lies to some clear and simple truth 
—if such is ever to reward us—on 
the nature of human knowledge. 
Simplicity, indeed, has not been 
wanting in some of our systems of 
psychology. There can be no com- 
plaint on this head. Have we not 
long had the sensational school, 
which now, with some improve- 
ments and modifications, bears in 
Professor Porter’s book the name of 
the Associational school? .But the 
extreme simplicity of this psycho- 
logy leads us into conclusions as 
strange and bewildering as any that 
religious mysticism has ever im- 
posed. One can imagine a Hindoo, 
in his solitary reverie, reasoning 
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himself into the conviction that 
there is nothing in heaven or earth 
—nothing for him—but his own 
sensations. But who could have 
supposed that, in an age of activity 
and science, men distinguished for 
scientific culture could have argued 
themselves into the like belief ? 
Sensations, ‘and some law of their 
coming, and returning, and cluster- 
ing together, is all that they find at 
the bottom of the crucible. 

There is surely a simplicity at- 
tainable that is not purchased at 
the expense both of mind and mat- 
ter—that will leave us ourselves, and 
a world in which we move and have 
our being. The bewilderment we 
are in about this solid earth we 
think we tread upon, is just fright- 
ful. A scientific man, after start- 
ling us with some revelations about 
protoplasm or the brain, reassures 
us, and fortifies us against all fear 
of a distressing materialism, by 
putting the question, What, after 
all, is matter? Nothing but an 
idea. So we are tossed from matter 
to mind and from mind to mat- 
ter, and have the satisfaction of 
resting in neither. And, what 
adds to the turmoil, it seems a 
settled point throughout the whole 
controversy that no metaphysician 
shall be allowed to understand an- 
other metazphysician—unless he en- 
tirely agrees with him. Some pro- 
position is attacked and defended. 
You think the contest is over. Not 
at all. One of the combatants de- 
murs to the issue: That was not 
the proposition. You have not read 
your Hume; it was this you should 
have discussed. Brown tells us 
that Reid did not understand 
Berkeley, and Sir William Hamil- 
ton tells us that Brown did not 
understand Reid; and there are 
some who tells us that Sir William 
Hamilton, the most erudite of 
metaphysicians, did not understand 
Kant, and that Mr. J. S. Mill, the 
most acute of critics, did not un- 
derstand Sir William Hamilton. 
There is some magic in the air 
that bewilders all the combatants. 
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They strike at each other’s sha- 
dow. 

Nevertheless we live in hopes 
that some system of psychology, 
having that stamp of simplicity 
which we feel assured is one of 
the tests of truth, and not opposed 
to those beliefs which lie at the 
basis of human life, and of human 
science, will one day be established 
amongst us, and secure a general 
assent." Is there not describable 
some type of the human conscious- 
ness, composite in its nature, y 
of few elements, simple—yet not 
of that simplicity which leaves u 
without anything we can justly 
call knowledge? Is there not from 
the commencement a typical con- 
sciousness whose development we 
may watch, developing yet always 
retaining its original elements ? 

There was a Professor Milne, of 
the University of Glasgow, who 
filled the chair of Moral Philoso- 
phy at the same time that the Pro- 
fessor Jardine who is mentioned in 
the Memoirs of Jeffrey (and, we be- 
lieve, of some other notabilities 
whom he assisted in the training 
of) occupied the kindred chair of 
Logic. We have no other way of 
fixing his epoch. We had not the 
privilege of hearing the lectures of 
Professor Milne; but a dear friend, 
now departed, of somewhat older 
standing than ourselves, had passed 
through his class, and we have 
heard him speak of them. This 
hearsay evidence is very slender 
ground on which to judge of a pro- 
fessor’s system. But the scheme 
which was briefly sketched out as 
that of Professor Milne has oc- 
curred to us when reading other 
systems of psychology, and has 
occurred to us as presenting that 
typical consciousness of which we 
have been just speaking. His 
mental analysis had resulted in 
these three elements—Sensation, 
Memory, and Judgment. The 
knowing and feeling consciousness 
of man—that alone which we can re- 
cognise as mind—consists of these 
three elements; and their various 
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and continuous development con- 
stitutes our moral and intellectual 
progress. Understanding by Sen- 
sation every description of sensi- 
bility, pain, pleasure, passion, or 
emotion; by Judgment, all appre- 
hension of relation, which (with 
sensation) constitutes perception 
itself, and constitutes afterwards 
all the knowledge derived from 
the confluence of perceptions and 
memories; and understanding by 
Memory that repetition of percep- 
tions which, according to its rela- 
tion with the present, may either 
be a memory, or anticipation, and 
which may be neither—may be 
mere imagination, or reasoning :— 
With these explanations, it seems 
to us that the analysis of Professor 
Milne’s is the most perfect that we 
have encountered. The attempt 
to substitute for judgment, or the 
essential attribute of intelligence, 
the laws of Association, which is 
but another name for Habit, has 
thrown some of our later psycholo- 
gists into unmistakable confusion, 
into palpable paradox. The sim- 
plicity of Professor Milne’s scheme 
is a simplicity that explains know- 
ledge instead of destroying it. It 
enables us to watch the develop- 
ment of the same elements into 
wider and nobler consciousness. 
This scheme not only has the 
merit of preserving to us the dis- 
tinctive element of Intellect, but 
it accords with the plain and un- 
disputed teaching of physiology. 
There ‘is no dispute that we have 
various organs of sense, and that 
we have a brain common to all 
these organs, and which also acts in- 
dependently of them, reviving as 
ideas the perceptions first acquired 
by their aid and co-operation. We 
have plainly, then, these organs of 
memory and sensation. But we have 
not, it may be said, an organ for 
judgment. None is necessary; for 
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just as life itself is due, not only 
to certain organs, but to the co- 
operation of these organs, so intel- 
lectual life is due, not only to brain 
and the organs of sense, but to their 
co-operation. The together of our 
sensations is represented in con- 
sciousness by the perception of the 
relations of space, and time, and 
contrast. Thus this new creation, 
Mind, is produced: that is, we may 
so imagine the connection between 
brain and thought. 

But if, according to this account, 
judgment comes in with conscious- 
ness itself,* yet we must wait, it will 
be said, the development of mem- 
ory for our complete or typical 
consciousness. There is no past 
and future till ideation has made 
its appearance, and we cannot con- 
ceive a human consciousness with- 
out a past and future. How are 
we to describe that embryonic con- 
dition which must intervene be- 
tween the perception and the de- 
velopment of memory? We do not 
attempt to describe it, nor is it our 
part to describe it. Much may 
have transpired of a psychical as 
well as of a physiological or purely 
vital character before the human 
consciousness is actually developed. 
Mere sensation would not be con- 
sciousness, would not be mind. 
We as psychologists can only start 
from mind or the completed con- 
sciousness. 

The question is sometimes asked 
of memory, How is it that we know 
that it represents a past? We 
have but the present ‘ideation’; 
we have not that and something 
past with which to compare it. 
The question receives its answer 
if we reflect on the earliest forms 
which memory assumes. We see 
a thing and remember to have seen 
it before. We cannot compare this 
present ideation with any past, but 
we can compare it with the pre- 





* Sir William Hamilton in his notes to Reid says, “In so far as there can be 


consciousness there must be judgment.” 


And again, “ In fact all’ conscious- 


ness supposes a judgment, as all consciousness supposes a discrimination.” 
We are indebted for these quotations to the work before us. 
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sent perception. So that memory 
and sense are at once distinguished ; 
and as one memory brings in others, 
and the present is filled with its 
perceptions, these must range them- 
selves in the past or the future. 
If they awake some desire, they 
will arrange themselves in the fu- 
ture, and become an anticipation. 
Anticipation may be quite as early 
in the field as memory — meaning 
by memory a distinct reference to 
the past. 

We have no means of knowing 
whether we have rightly interpret- 
ed the scheme of Professor Milne. 
Such is the shape it has taken in 
our own reflections. We seem to 
have a typical consciousness pre- 
sented to us, such as directly re- 
sults from the action and co-action 
of the brain and the organs of 
sense. We seem to be able to 
watch the development of the type 
from its simplest state to its high- 
est and most intricate conditions of 
thought and feeling. There is a 
distinction, but there is no sepa- 
ration in the consciousness between 
sense and intellect. The lowest 
consciousness has the element of 
judgment in it, and what we call 
observation and reflection are only 
perceptions, or memories in which 
the element of judgment is more 
fully or vividly developed. 

We should like to see justice 
done to this scheme by a syntheti- 
cal exposition of the onward ex- 
panding course of human thought 
and feeling. But were we capable 
of such a task ourselves, this is not 
the place to essay it. We have 
to apologise for deserting Pro- 
fessor Porter for this reminiscence 
of a reminiscence of Professor 
Milne. 

The most distinctive peculiarity 
we have noticed amongst Dr. Por- 
ter’s own speculations is his re- 
vival, with some modifications, of 
Stahl’s theory of the soul, —name- 
ly, that it is as well the vital and 
organising power, as the being or 
power that thinks within us; 
that, in short, the soul first grows 
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and sustains those organs, by aid 
of which it thinks and feels and 
carries forward its conscious life. 
It is a theory which has never 
had a wide acceptance amongst us, 
nor do we advocate its claims, 
but Professor Porter has argued 
his case with great judgment and 
discrimination. We would invite 
studious readers to a perusal of his 
chapter on this subject. The very 
fact that a thorough spiritualist, 
for such our author is, should have 
adopted this theory, is significant. 
It testifies to the increasing diffi- 
culty that is felt in drawing the 
line between the psychical and vital 
properties of man. If we begin 
by giving the vital properties to 
matter, we are in danger, so it is 
thought, of carrying over the men- 
tal properties also. The Professor 
defends himself from any such 
danger by claiming the vital proper- 
ties for his spiritual entity. 

He commences by contending for 
what in medical books is called 
the vital principle, or vital force. 
We presume that he does not mean 
by this term merely that a new pro- 
perty comes in, but that there is 
some specific entity which is to be 
represented in our minds as the 
cause of this new property, other- 
wise there would be no controversy 
on the subject. Everybody admits 
that there are palpable differences 
between a living thing, a plant or 
an animal, and the inanimate stone, 
the rock, or the water flowing over 
it. And those differences are the 
new properties we call vital. Are 
we simply to register the new Com 
ing, and regard the previous condi- 
tions as the only known Cause? 
Are we to be satisfied with referring 
it to the One Being, the cause of 
all? or are we, whilst admitting 
this Universal and Primary Cause, 
to introduce secondary or subordi- 
nate entities as the specific cause 
of this new Becoming ? 

So far as we feel ourselves cap- 
able of forming a conclusion on so 
obscure a subject; we rest in the 
second of these theories: Dr. Por- 
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ter adopts the third. We must state 
his views in his own words. 


“In modern times those who have 
rejected the materialistic theory have 
almost universally contended that the 
subject of conscious activity is an agent 
or essence distinct from the principle of 
life. ‘The agent or force which thinks, 
feels, and wills has been‘supposed to 
have nothing to’do with the processes 
which originate and direct the corporeal 
functions. The connection betwéen the 
two agents or essences has usually been 
regarded as that of mere co-existence 
or intimate relationship. These views 
were the natural result of the dualistic 
theory of Descartes in asserting for Ex- 
tension and Thought—set forth by him 
asthe fundamental or essential attri- 
butes of Matter and Spirit—entire irre- 
lationship to one another. Since his 
time, in all the varieties of psycholo- 
gical and physiological theories, those 
who have held the soul to be spiritual 
and immortal have almost uniformly 
and unanimously held that the agent 
of knowledge and feeling is distinct in 
essence from the principle of life. One 
exception deserves to be named in the 
school of G. S. Stahl (1660-1734), the 
eminent physician and chemist. Stahl 
maintained that the soul was active in 
the formation and functional processes 
of the body, as well as in the exercise 
of the conscious activities ; but he con- 
nected with this theory certain extreme 
doctrines which seemed to be inconsis- 
tent with its spirituality and independ- 
ence of matter, as well as with the 
plainest facts of experience. 

“The progress of psychology in re- 
cent times, as well as the more careful 
study of the conditions of certain of the 
psychical phenomenan, have seemed to 
favour a theory intermediate between 
those of Descartes and Stahl—a theory 
teaching the identity of the vital and 
spiritual forces. It may be stated thus: 
The force or agent which at first origi- 
’ nates the bodily organism and actuates 
its functions at last manifests itself, as 
the soul, in higher forms of activity — 
viz.,in knowledge, feeling, and will. 
In other words, the principle of life and 
of psychical activity is one.” 


Our author states the objections 
which are brought, or might be 
brought, against this theory with 
great fairness, and makes good 
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front against them all. To say that he 
is always successful in his answers, 
would be to say that he has con- 
vinced us of his theory, which he 
has not. But the discussion is rife 
with suggestions. We see how the 
vital and the psychical mingle to- 
gether in the human being — that 
on the unconscious operations of 
brain and nerve depends that con- 
sciousness which we especially call 
by the name of Mind. 

One suggestion will hardly fail 
to occur to the reader. He will 
acknowledge that he cannot ascribe 
will—regarded as synonymous with 
voluntary motion—to the soul or 
spirit of a man, unless the property 
of vital movement be also assigned 
to the soul; and accordingly, when 
Professor Porter speaks of will as 
a purely psychical property, he 
speaks of it as synonymous with 
choosing—which is, indeed, a form 
of thought and feeling. In volun- 
tary motion vital processes -take 
place of which we are utterly un- 
conscious, and which are extremely 
obscure to science itself. We de- 
sire a thing, and the hand stretches 
out to grasp it; what passes between 
that desire and the contraction of 
the muscle no physiologist pretends 
fully to describe. It required some 
anatomical knowledge even to de- 
scribe a muscle, and it required 
minute dissection to say by what 
peculiar mechanism it contracts. 
All that we directly know is that 
desire is followed by a movement 
of the arm. Unconscious processes 
have indisputably taken place. Dr. 
Porter claims these also for the 
soul, and so completes the idea of 
will (as voluntary motion), when 
we speak of it as belonging to the 
one entity—the soul. 

It is quite plain that man is 
compounded of physical (or vital) 
and of psychical properties. The 
psychical in man is just that con- 
sciousness of which we have given 
a brief account —a combination of 
knowing and feeling,-of sensibili- 
ties, memories, and judgments. 
But these psychical properties could 
not alone constitute the active man ; 
and even the thinking, conscious 
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man depends on some purely vital 
operations. If, therefore, Dr. Porter 
can make it probable that both 
kinds of* properties belong to some 
one entity, which may be thus pro- 
nounced to be the cause or agent 
in the whole man, we are not aware 
that he will have any great repug- 
nance to overcome. Where the 
popular mind will offer strongest 
objection to his theory is in its 
application, not to the highest, but 
to the lowest of living creatures. 
Is every insect, is every plant, to 
have its special soul, that grows 
and moves it? Dr. Porter does not 
shrink from the conclusion. He 
appears only desirous to draw due 
distinction between the soul of 
plants and the soul of man, to dis- 
courage the inference that because 
plants have a soul that soul must 
be capable of being also developed 
into a conscious being. 


“Tt is objected again that the view 
which is urged would bring the soul of 
man into too near an affinity with the 
so-called souls of animals,and of plants. 
If the spirit of man gives life to his 
body, then, it is urged, it is possible 
that that which gives life to the plant 
and the animal may be endowed with 
the attributes of intelligence and per- 
sonality. This does not followZas a 
necessary inference by any means. 
The fact that the soul of the plant has 
certain capacities and performs certain 
functions which we call vegetable and 
living, does not carry the inference that 
it might also perform the higher func- 
tions which pertain to the animal. 
No more does it follow ‘that the so- 
called souls of either should in their 
nature be capable of performing the 
still higher functions which are pecu- 
liar to the spirit of man.” 


We readily acquit the Professor 
from the charge of driving us to 
the inference that every herb and 
every insect that feeds, upon it is 


an undeveloped man. But we 
ask ourselves what it is we gain 
in the way of explanation by giv- 
ing any sort of soul to our daisies 
or our caterpillars? They grow up 
from the seed or from the egg 
mysteriously enough. We think 
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we see in them the result of an 
intelligential power, but not of an 
intelligential power confined with- 
in the individual seed or individual 
egg. The organising power which 
we trace everywhere in the world 
is surely one. For there is organi- 
sation everywhere. What we call 
especially organic is but an or- 
ganism within the still wider or- 
ganisation which we very carelessly 
call inorganic. 

If we do not give to each germ 
an organising and _intelligential 
power, what is it we do give?— 
what that can in the least explain 
its development ? 

We stand before a plant whose 
The 
seed gave place at a very early 
stage to some siender-rooted leaves 
and stem. The seed disappeared, 
and these were left to conduct the 
onward progress. We saw it grow 
higher, expand and multiply its 
leaves, put forth the flower, the 
fruit, and reproduce a seed like 
that from which it started. At 
each stage, what is there is the 
cause or condition of what is 
next to come. Why do we not 
rest content with describing this 
marvellous evolution? Why are 
we not satisfied with saying that 
each stage is the cause or condi- 
tion of the subsequent stage? Not 
surely because we can _ elucidate 
the mystery by giving a Something 
to the seed, that remains perma- 
nently in the plant, building it up 
all along; but because this very 
evolution points to an Intelligence 
not in the plant—an Intelligence 
that saw the end in the beginning. 
It is a Thought enacted before me, 
this growing plant. The flower 
raised into the air, played on by 
the light, furnished with stamen 
and anther, is the culmination of 
the plant, and is also producing 
the seed for its successor. And the 
power that organised this was the 
power of the whole, for the -river: 
flowing on the earth, and the flood 
of light from heaven, were all 
along conspiring with the vegetable 
germ, the leaf, the bud. 
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At every epoch it is said some 
‘one of our philosophical problems 
comes into unusual prominence, 
and its decision seems for a time 
to govern every other problem. In 
our day the question briefly indi- 
cated by the two words Materialism 
and Spiritualism appears to assume 
this dominant position in _philo- 
sophy. It does so still more in the 
literature of France and Germany 
than in our own. And whatever 
may be said of the stationary cha- 
racter of philosophy, it cannot be 
denied that the question wears a 
different aspect to one who rises 
from a work of physiology of the 
nineteenth century than it did in 
the days of Descartes. There are 
evident reasons why it should as- 
sume this position amongst us. 

Looking about upon our specula- 
tive heights for some point whence 
the streams of thought flow right 
and left, most men would now fix 
on this question—What conception 
is to be formed of that which thinks 
and feels within us? Nor do we 
dispute their judgment. Only from 
this high ridge, this watershed, the 
streams of thought that flow are 
rather more numerous than at first 
sight is suspected. Think what a 
revolution must take place in our 
idea of matter, if, instead of inter- 
posing a fresh entity to carry on 
the psychological development, we 
supposed it carried on by the same 
entity that had previously display- 
ed itself, throughout the universe, 
in form, motion, resistance, and 
momentum. We see at once 
that it is not motion and resist- 
ance that think: it must be That 
which developed movement and 
resistance that also thinks. The 
That which has become spirit. 
Form and resistance were only 
its first developments. Professor 
Porter’s mode of viewing the sub- 
ject returns upon us, but with wider 
application. The same Being that 
' shapes that first organism we call 
the inanimate, shapes also the 
second that we call life, and after- 
wards develops that last manifesta- 
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tion, the thought of man. And here 
would be the place to introduce a 
subtlety which some metaphysicians 
have put forth. It is this, that’ 
Extension is truly the property of 
space, not of matter. Whatever 
matter in itself may be, it assumes 
Jorm by being in space. Form de- 
mands both matter and space for its 
production. Matter in itself, if we 
dare to follow it, becomes that Un- 
extended which Descartes defined 
the spirit to be:—and That be 
comes the One Permanent Being 
of the universe. 

We are far from dogmatising on 
so difficult a subject ; but thus far 
we see our way: if what is here 
called the Dualism of Descartes 
be resigned, we have still our share 
in the omnipotence of God, we 
are still, in some _ inconceivable 
manner, manifestations of the One 
Being, creations of a Power who 
can doubtless re-create us if the 
Eternal Reason has so decided. It 
is this truth which gives us 


“Strength to sweep 
{| Adown the course of time.” 


After rising to these heights of 
speculation it is difficult to descend 
to the various topics of a much 
more limited interest to which the 
main body of Professor Porter's 
work invites us. Nor can we be 
expected to do more than indicate 
the nature and scope of such a work. 
To discuss the multitude of topics 
in it would be to write a rival treat- 
ise. From our point of view, as 
intimated in the brief sketch we 
have given of a proposed scheme of 
psychology, much of the Professor’s 
work would appear of a redund- 
ant or cumbrous description. The 
whole subject of judgment and 
reasoning appears to us to admit of 
simplification. We have arrived at 
the conclusion that nothing that 
can be recognised as a state of con- 
sciousness is without this element 
of judgment; that it varies in its 
nature as the consciousness becomes 
more and more complex, but that 
it is never wholly absent. All con- 
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sciousness is some sort of thinking 
as well as feeling. To us it seems 
that to attempt to describe a state 
of mind as existing of sensations 
only, is precisely parallel to the at- 
tempt to describe material bodies 
by limiting ourselves to some con- 
ception of the atom, and overlook- 
ing the laws of cohesion and of 
motion. What the relations of 
atoms to each other are in physics, 
the relations of sensations to each 
other are in psychology. And be 
it remembered that this relation, 
when we speak of mind, means per- 
ception or apprehension of the re- 
lation. Sensations form a _con- 
sciousness by such apprehension of 
relations, just as atoms form a body 
by actual cohesion in space. You 
cannot describe matter at all and 
omit the laws of cohesion and mo- 
tion; and you cannot describe mind 
at all and omit that perception of 
relation which makes of sensations 
a knowing as well as a feeling. 

But a work such as Dr. Porter’s 
cannot, of course, be surveyed from 
some peculiar point of view of the 
critic; the very intention is to pre- 
sent us with a full account of all 
contemporary thinking, and even, 
to some extent, of the history of 
our thinking on psychology. It is 
at our own peril if we find fault 
with some modes of teaching still 
prevalent amongst our _philoso- 
phers. 

Logic is, in our apprehension, the 
least satisfactory branch of this 
great subject of mental philosophy ; 
and that whether we consider it 
merely as a part of psychology—that 
is, as an analysis of our process of 
reasoning—or whether we regard it, 
in its practical aspect, as affording 
a useful set of precepts for conduct- 
ing our own reasonings. The syllo- 
gism is not a mode of reasoning at 
all, if by reasoning is meant the 
process by which we _ ourselves 
arrive at any conviction: it is, at 
best, a mode of arguing, a method 
of convincing or confusing others. 
There is one valuable precept which 
the logician enforces on us, and one 


only, but that is of so much import- 
ance that it may excuse a great 
amount of surplusage—it is that 
we understand what our words 
mean, and keep to the meaning. 
This is a summary of all the good 
practical result of logic. 

By teaching an art to convince 
others, it has never been favourable 
to the love of truth, or to that 
secret silent reflection from which 
all genuine convictions grow up. 
It is the quiet survey of our thoughts, 
under the desire for truth or know- 
ledge, the noting the congruity of 
this and that, and forming at length 
some harmonious whole, which is 
the real process of reasoning. This 
is very different from argumentative 
skill. 

We should be very far from as- 
suming that because a man is a 
logician he is therefore invariably 
more argumentative than reflective. 
We speak only of a general tendency. 
Many various studies build up an 
individual mind, and there is a cer- 
tain temperament, or predomin- 
ance of certain feelings or senti- 
ments, stronger than any scholastic 
tuition. There may be as much 
difference of intellectual character 
between logician and logician as 
between any two men who have 
never opened a book of logic in 
their lives. 

We have had a striking instance 
of this amongst our own contem- 
poraries. Oxford had two eminent 
logicians who, for a short time, 
were in the University together ; 
the one became known as Arch- 
bishop Whately, the other as Father 
Newman. If the Archbishop illus- 
trates in his writings, in his own 
modes of thinking and speculation, 
the intellectual character we expect 
from a logician, in Father Newman 
we see all that predominance of 
feeling or sentiment to which it 
is presumed that logic is inimical. 

The last work which Dr. New- 
man has written is a work on logic. 
And with what purpose has it been 
written? To induce us to think 
it reasonable to forego the use of 
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reason on the great subject of reli- 
gion—to take our premisses from 
tradition (for that is what the 
authority of the Church really 
amounts to), and to live and rea- 
son on that basis without ques- 
tioning the tradition itself. The 
‘Grammar of Assent’ is to lead us 
to a rest for the spirit, in believing 
what the Church believes because 
the Church believes it. 

A work more inimical to the love 
of truth, for its own sake, was 
never written. On its psychologi- 
cal analysis we venture to pass 
this judgment, that it contains 
hints and suggestions of a highly 
valuable character, but these are 
not followed out so as to form any 
lucid or coherent scheme; there is 
the utmost clearness in parts, and 
in other parts a confusion that most 
certainly is not due to any obscur- 
ity of style. As to its scope and 
purpose, it is an elaborate argu- 
ment for Authority versus Reason. 
Dr. Newman may argue this with 
perfect honesty. We know what 
sort of feelings and sentiments led 
him to the position he occupies; 
we know that the bias of his mind 
was of that kind to which the best 
of men have yielded. Having him- 
self a genuine conviction, he acts 
as a veracious man in extending the 
conviction to others. But though 
the man may, be perfectly honest, 
his book, we repeat, is the most 
complete antidote to the love of 
truth that has ever appeared in 
English literature. 

We owe Dr. Newman’s former 
and most interesting production, 
his ‘ Apologia,’ to a criticism of Mr. 
Kingsley. It is difficult to separate 
the man from his system, and we 
presume that Mr. Kingsley, in at- 
tacking a mode of teaching, had 
used words that unintentionally 
conveyed some imputation of un- 
veracity or disloyalty on the part 
of the teacher. If this were the 
case, Dr. Newman has completely 
vindicated himself. But’ if he 
wrote the ‘Apologia’ to justify 
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himself, he appears to have written 
‘The Grammar of Assent’ to justi- 
fy Mr. Kingsley. If the first work 
proved to all intelligent English- 
men that it was an honest man 
who had deserted us for the Ca- 
tholic faith, the second must prove 
to all intelligent Englishmen that 
the Catholic faith is fatal to reason 
itself. It means death to the love 
of truth—that is, where religion is 
concerned. It means that assent 
here is to be no longer a judg- 
ment but an obedience. We do not 
think that Mr. Kingsley could use 
language too strong in describing 
the intellectual and moral effect of 
such a teaching. 

Dr. Newman would tell us that 
there are better things than the 
love of truth; there is truth itself. 
To which we retort that there is no 
such thing as truth that is not 
founded on, or rather is not one 
with, an intellectual apprehension. 
If we repeat a proposition which we 
do not understand, that is no truth 
to us. We may venture to con- 
tradict it, being awed by the 
authority of the teacher; and, more- 
over, the proposition, by its asso- 
ciation with other propositions, 
may call up certain feelings of rev- 
erence in our mind. But for all 
this, it is not a truth. A truth can- 
not be revealed that is not revealed 
to our intelligence. Whether it is 
Protestant or Catholic that sets 
Faith against Reason, he is intro- 
ducing (for all those who are not 
carried off their feet by the tide of 
emotion) a perennial source of hy- 
pocrisy. 

We have gone astray. We in- 
tended to make some remarks on 
logic as taught by Professor Porter. 
We will excuse ourselves from en- 
tering formally into this subject 
at present. We will end as we 
began, by recommending this book 
to the student. It is a thorough 
genuine piece of work of its kind. 
A man might appeal to such a 
work as a worthy product of a 
life. 
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TuerE have not occurred in 
modern times two events so start- 
ling and unlooked for as the sudden 
collapse of the military power of 
France and the abrupt overthrow 
of the Napoleonic Empire. The 
stability of the latter, considered 
as a foundation of a dynasty, 
was scarcely ever—perhaps was 
never—regarded as a matter much 
to be depended upon. The Em- 
peror’s age and growing infirmi- 
ties, not to speak of the fickleness 
of his subjects, gave but little pro- 
mise of the prolongation of his 
own reign through very many more 
years; while the extreme youth of 
the Prince Imperial, as it pointed 
to a probable minority, so it for- 
bade any sanguine expectation that 
to him the succession would come 
so quietly as to insure its trans- 
mission a generation or two hence 
to his children or his children’s 
children. But that Louis Napoleon 
should himself descend from the 
throne, not into the grave but into 
private life—that, neither cut off 
by the assassin’s bullet, nor falling, 
sword in hand, at the head of his 
troops, he should become, first, a 
prisoner of war, at the disposal of 
a rival potentate, and immediately 
afterwards the subject of a formal 
decree of deposition by the Legis- 
lative Body which owed to him its 
existence,—these are incidents in 
human life on the occurrence of 
which it was impossible to calcu- 
late—which no _ interpreter of 
prophecy, not even Dr. Cum- 
ming, had ever, as far as we know, 
ventured to foretell. And almost 
stranger still—certainly quite as 
little anticipated —has been the 
absolute breakdown of that army 
in presence of which Europe had 
for the last ten or twelve years 
stood watchful and uneasy. The 
French generals were held to be 
such perfect masters of their art, 
the French system of administra- 


tion and supply was accounted so 
admirable, the armament of the 
French troops was so complete, 
with their rifled guns and chasse- 
pot firelocks, that the very last 
thing a nation, not smitten with 
judicial blindness, could be ex- 
pected to do, was either to provoke 
or even to accept a quarrel with so 
redoubted an adversary. And yet 
France is now prostrate. Not the 
world in arms, as once before 
marched against her, but a single 
neighbouring nation forced into 
the war—certainly not seeking it— 
has shivered the sword in her hand 
and beaten her to the ground. 
How are we to account for events 
lying so far beyond the limits of 
common expectation? What may 
be expected to follow as the prob- 
able—for we would not venture to 
say inevitable—consequences of an 
issue so extraordinary? These are 
grave questions, the former of which 
we will endeavour to answer by 
reference to facts patent to the 
whole world. The latter we must 
treat rather as a subject of specu- 
lation than as involving points 
which admit of logical demonstra- 
tion ; though, even in reference to 
it, there are not wanting grounds 
from which to draw inferences hav- 
ing at least the show of plausi- 
bility. 

The restoration of the Napole- 
onic system 'in the person of him 
who took the title of Napoleon 
III., is an historical event only less 
astounding than that which forms 
the proper subject of our present in- 
quiry. Itis not too much to say that 
it could not have possibly happened 
in any other country than France; 
nor even in France itself, except 
at the precise era when it came to 
pass. Not one single motive, such 
as usually impels a nation to re- 
place her form of government or 
the ruling family which she had set 
aside, operated or could operate in 
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this case. The blind loyalty that 
throws a halo round a race of 
old descent, be they ever so worth- 
less, could have nothing whatever 
to do with it. The traditions of 
the first Empire, wherever still 
preserved, had become either con- 
fused and misty, or, else, as was the 
case among all thoughtful persons, 
the social evils connected with 
them stood out more prominently 
in the picture than the false glory 
by which they used to be sur- 
rounded. And had the contrary 
been the case, the individual who 
claimed to be the heir of these 
traditions, could be so accounted 
only by the largest possible stretch 
of the imagination. Prince Louis 
Napoleon was hardly so much as a 
Frenchman by birth. He was not 
educated in France. He had never 
served France as a soldier, a states- 
man, a diplomatist, or a private 
citizen. His career had been from 
childhood that of an adventurer, 
yet it carried him to a throne. 
Party in France itself he never 
had any, as the results of his two 
foolish enterprises in earlier life 
made manifest; and the few per- 
sonal friends of his exile, even 
when there came to be added to 
them the men whom he used as 
his instruments—or,-as Mr. King- 
lake will have it, who used 
him as their instrument—for the 
attainment of a gigantic purpose, 
surely they are among the 
last persons in the world who 
could have been expected to con- 
spire successfully against the 
liberties of a great nation, 
and overthrow them. Morny, 
Fleury, Maupas, Persigny, Magnan, 
Vieziers, D’Orsay, what had 
they ever done to make the French 
people believe that they were 
capable of thinking out plans for 
the regeneration of the State, or 
possessed the qualifications neces- 
sary to carry them into effect? 
Like their master, they had been 
all their life-long waifs and strays 
upon the tide of time. Yet they 
and he, among them, accomplished, 


when the proper moment came, a 
revolution as telling on the destinies 
of France as the most remarkable 
of the many which preceded it. 

So stand the outward incidents 
in this most marvellous transac- 
tion. Where lie the hidden for- 
ces—the causes which operated 
to bring about effects so striking? 
Must we look for them in the 
inspirations of commanding genius 
either in Napoleon himself or 
his fellow-conspirators?  Cer- 
tainly not. Nobody will deny to 
the fallen Emperor the possession 
of talents above the common level. 
Nobody doubts his courage, his 
determination of purpose, or the 
strength of his will. But all three 
might have been his in a measure 
fifty-fold larger than was meted 
out to him, without raising him 
—but that other and still more 
potent forces operated with them— 
to the eminence from which he has 
just fallen. It was the French 
people themselves who re-erected 
the Imperial throne, and placed 
him upon it. And this they did 
through no reverence for the me- 
mory of the old Emperor, or any 
sentimental feeling for the new, 
but because they were impelled 
to action of some sort by the same 
impulses of unreasoning terror 
which, for wellnigh a century back, 
have driven them out of one fit 
of political insanity into another. 
Let us explain what we mean, even 
if in so doing we tax the memories, 
and perhaps outrage the prejudices, 
of some of our readers. 

The history of France, taking it 
up from about an hundred years 
ago, is that of a nation not so much 
disorganised, in the ordinary sense 
of that term, as demoralised utter- 
ly. The last years of the ancient 
regime were years of the grossest 
and most universal corruption. A 
court frivolous, extravagant, and 
selfish ; a noblesse arrogant, cruel, 
and debauched; a clergy in the 
higher ranks infidel and libertine, 
in the lower shamefully ignorant; 
ground - to-the-dust a much-en- 
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during and debased commonalty. 
There succeeded to this state of 
things such an upheaving in the 
whole frame of society as had never 
before been witnessed among civil- 
ised men. Hatred in the masses 
took the place of fear, and the re- 
tribution dealt out to old oppres- 
sors was horrible. The whirlwind 
threw down the fabric of society 
from pinnacle to basement, and, 
more awful still, the very cor- 
ner-stone—the sole foundation 
on which human society can rest 
secure—was dug up and smashed to 
pieces. France is the only nation 
in the world concerning which the 
authentic record survives, that as a 
nation she lifted her hand in open 
rebellion against the Author of the 
universe. Plenty of blasphemers, 
plenty of infidels there have been, 
and still continue to be, in Eng- 
land, Germany, Spain, and else- 
where; but France stands apart in 
the world’s history as the single 
State which, by the decree of her 
Legislative Assembly, pronounced 
that there was no God, and of which 
the entire population of the caffital, 
and.a vast majority elsewhere, wo- 
men as well as. men, danced and 
sang with joy in accepting the an- 
nouncement. We do not profess 
to be better or more religious than 


‘our neighbours. We have no sym- 


pathy whatever with the temper 
which is constantly looking out for 
special blessings or special judg- 
ments, either upon individuals or 
nations; but we must follow the 
example which the French nation 
of 1790 set us, and throw off our 
allegiance to the Supreme Being 
altogether, before we can doubt 
that such a national crime must of 
necessity bring in its train a com- 
mensurate national punishment. 
And, certainly, if we take account 
of all that has since befallen our 
unfortunate neighbours across the. 
Channel, we shall discover no rea- 
son for changing our belief in this 
particular. 

From the day that the decree 
just alluded to went forth, and the 
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Goddess of Reason claimed men’s 
worship in Paris, France has stag- 
gered on under a succession of 
Governments, each, as it would 
seem, more incapable than another 
of giving permanent prosperity to 
the country by elevating the moral 
condition of its inhabitants. To 
the Convention and the Reign of 
Terror succeeded the Consulate, 
and to the Consulate the first Em- 
pire, with its wasting wars, its as- 
tounding successes, its terrible dis- 
asters. For’a quarter of, a century 
or more the best blood of France 
was poured out like water, its 
youth destroyed, its habits of 
thinking and acting utterly vitiat- . 
ed. Indeed, the very physique of 
the nation degenerated under the 
pressure of these troubles. The 
conscription carried off, year by 
year, to be slain by the sword or 
devoured by pestilence, every man 
possessed of physical strength 
enough to go through the hard- 
ships of a campaign, till in the 
end, only the sickly, the decrepid, 
and the imbecile were left at home 
to continue the population. Mean- 
while a spirit of intolerable arro- 
gance became confirmed in the 
whole people, such as made them 
nuisances to the rest of the world. 
The single authority which a 
Frenchman under the first Empire 
pretended to hold in respect was 
military power, and even to that 
he rendered willing obedience only 
so long as success waited upon the 
national arms; for religion itself, 
after, by a fresh legislative enact- 
ment, the existence of God was 
recognised, and places of public 
worship were reopened, became, 
among the educated and ruling clas- 
ses, a mockery; among the ignorant 
peasants, a blind superstition. 

But the first Empire fell to pieces, 
and then came the rule of the Bour- 
bons—a family of which it was truly 
said, that they learnt nothing, and 
forgot nothing. The attempt to 
assimilate the order of society in 
1814 to what it had been previous- 
ly to 1789, produced its legitimate 
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effects. Paris would not tolerate 
processions in which princes and 
marshals walked side by side with 
prelates and priests, bearing lighted 
tapers in their hands. The pro- 
vinces revolted against schemes, 
real or pretended, for getting back 
her lands to the Church, and their 
forfeited estates to the emigrés. 
The army writhed under the white 
flag and the leadership of men who 
had never seen war. Then came 
the Hundred Days, after that the 
battle of, Waterloo, after that the 
army of occupation. Kept down 
for three years by foreign bayonets, 
the French appeared to yield to 
their destiny, and the sanguine be- 
gan to flatter themselves that the 
reign of order and moderation was 
restored; but the volcano, though 
silent, still burned beneath the sur- 
face, and in 1830 it broke out again. 
A street rabble, victorious over 
troops ill-fed and badly commanded, 
sent Charles X. into exile, and 
placed upon a throne, for which he 
had often intrigued before, Louis 
Philippe, the son of Egalité. 

To the superficial observer, France 
seemed at last to have taken her 
proper place in Europe as a great 
constitutional monarchy. The King 
affected the manners, and in some 
degree the tastes, of the middle 
classes; and trade improved, and 
commerce extended itself. Nor can 
it be denied that literature flour- 
ished, that the arts were fostered, 
and that of physical ‘comforts the 
people enjoyed a large share. But 
the prosperity of France was all 
this while superficial only. Self- 
seeking was the order of the 
day, from the highest to the 
lowest lair in society. The middle 
classes became to their workmen 
objects of as bitter hatred as 
ever the old nobles had been to 
their peasantry. Constitutionalism, 
in the sense which we apply to the 
term, could nowhere find soil deep 
enough in which to strike its roots; 
and now, as formerly, the towns 
were the seats of a blank unbelief, 
the villages and hamlets of an 


ignorant superstition. Meanwhile 
the Government, which affected to 
take much interest in education, 
gave mortal offence to the priests by 
taking the superintendence of ele- 
mentary schools out of their hands, 
and the clergy paid them back by 
inculeating, wherever their influ. 
ence extended, distrust of the Go- 
vernment. As to the public men 
of that era—the Thierses, the Gui- 
zots, the Villemains, and others— 
without disputing their claim to be 
accounted eminent as men of let- 
ters, we are constrained to add that 
as politicians and guides of public 
opinion they did little to raise the 
tone of public feeling in the coun- 
try. Let anybody read with atten- 
tion the historical works of the 
former, or the personal reminiscen- 
ces of the latter, and we shall be 
very much surprised if he fail to 
agree with this opinion. Mon- 
sieur Thiers, standing forward in 
his own person as the champion of 
extreme liberalism in a_ constitu- 
tional monarchy, is in his writings 
the abject flatterer of the most 
grifding tyranny that ever afflicted 
mankind; while Messieurs Guizot 
and Villemain dogmatise just as 
doctrinaires are wont to do who 
consider public events to be satis- 
factory or the reverse according as 
they chime in with or contradict 
their own peculiar crotchets. 

The reign of Louis Philippe was 
stained with great public blunders, 
and still greater private dishonest- 
ies. The Spanish Marriages show 
that he thought at least as much 
about family aggrandisement as 
national glory. His conduct in 
other respects was a curious mix- 
ture of caution and rashness, of 
wisdom and folly. The elder 
branch of his family had been 
true to the Treaty of Vienna, be- 
cause they entertained no respect 
for Napoleonism in any shape, and 
were disinclined to quarrel with 
the Powers to which they owed 
their restoration. .This did not 
tend to make them popular in a 
nation which had not forgiven, 
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and was never likely to forgive, 
the humiliations of 1814 and 1815, 
But Louis Philippe made almost as 
great a mistake, so far as the French 
were concerned, by condemning 
their policy, yet shrinking from 
the bold adoption of its opposite. 
It is no secret now, that so early as 
1831 Talleyrand proposed to Lord 
Palmerston and Baron Bulow that 
France should be allowed to rean- 
nex Belgium, and that Talleyrand’s 
master was not a little annoyed at 
the flat refusal with which the pro- 
position was greeted. The King, 
however, kept his temper. He 
made no attempt to take by force 
what had been refused to diplom- 
acy; but he fostered the army, and 
exerted himself to create a power- 
ful navy. France was thus encour- 
aged to believe that she would 
sooner or later recover under him 
what Frenchmen hold to be her 
proper place in Europe. Strange 
that a man whom we all credited 
with*rare sagacity, should have in- 
terlaced his policy with a stage- 
trick so silly and so dangerous as the 
bringing back of Napoleon’s remains 
from St. Helena, and burying them 
with great pomp in the Invalides. 
It was almost more monstrous, 
it was at least as pregnant with 
mischief, as the extraordinary con- 
duct of Louis Napoleon in having 
the Marseillaise sung at Court. 
Still Louis Philippe was upon the 
whole a good king for France ; and 
if he had been served by ministers 
either more far-sighted than they 
proved to be, or less the creatures 
of his will, it is quite possible that 
he might have died in his bed at 
the Tuileries, and left a secure 
throne to his son or his grand- 
son. As it was, he provoked an 
emeute by uncalled-for opposition 
to a little foolish public speaking, 
and through lack of that personal 
courage in which he was never 
before suspected of being deficient, 
he brought on a revolution. 

Once more we find unhappy 
France the scene of fierce intestine 
strife. Once more a street rabble 
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prevails over a disciplined army, 
because they who ought to have 
put themselves at the head of the 
troops flee from danger to their 
own ruin. The Republic is pro- 
claimed again; the King’s palace 
is invaded; obscenity and drunk- 
enness, blasphemy and profaneness, 
run riot everywhere—in the halls 
of the Tuileries itself. Then comes 
Communism, then armed resistance 
to the attempt to restrain it, then 
more barricades and more blood- 
shed. But observe what the effect 
on public opinion had been of the 
unaccountable pandering of Louis 
Philippe and his ministers to the 
Napoleonic idea. The same man 
who had twice before endeavoured 
to revolutionise France, and failed, 
comes over at this crisis, and is at 
once elected into the Constituent 
Assembly which is to govern the. 
nation. Nor is that all. When the time 
comes round for choosing anew Pre- 
sident, this man offers himself as a 
candidate for the office; and, over 
the head of the gallant soldier who 
had saved Paris from anarchy, he 
is elected by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. All that followed came as 
matter of course. There had sprung 
up between the French army and 
the French people a feeling of in- 
tense hostility. The army could 
not forget its repeated humilia- 
tions, and burned to avenge them. 
The people—in other words, the 
mob—looked upon themselves as 
masters of the situation. There 
were no settled institutions in the 
land, no aristocracy, no throne 
sustained by old traditions, no 
Church deserving, and _ therefore 
commanding, the respect of the peo- 
ple. The Legislative Assembly it- 
self was a-new body, which the na- 
tion neither understood nor trusted. 
The law and its interpreters and 
administrators were all alike power- 
less. Was any other result to be 
looked for than that which actually 
came to pass ? 

Louis Napoleon has been much 
blamed for seizing power as he did. 
It is not our business to defend 
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him. But in a country which has 
no constitution, nor anything on 
which to build one up, where law 
is without force and religion with- 
out authority, somebody must grasp 
power with a strong hand, if men 
are to be kept from cutting each 
other’s throats. Observe that we 
are not now condemning as worth- 
less, or worse than useless, republi- 
can institutions because they are 
republican. A happier and more 
virtuous people, on the whole, 
than the Swiss, are not perhaps to 
be found in Europe, and, al- 
though it may seem a contradiction 
in terms, there is no country more 
Conservative. And though we 
cannot say that we have any wish 
to take a leaf out of their book, it 
would ill become us to deny that 
the republican institutions of the 
United States of America may be 
suitable to those who live under 
them. But then the Swiss repub- 
lic is as old and well matured as 
most of the Continental monar- 
chies. Its foundations were laid 
by wise men, who lived long enough 
to perfect their own work ; and the 
people are fully satisfied with it, 
and have the best reason to be so. 
In like manner the Republic of 
the United States of America has 
grown, by a process of partial cor- 
ruption, out of the municipal insti- 
tutions of an old _ constitutional 
monarchy. « The rebel Puritans 
themselves could not settle down 
in the land of their adoption 
except under a rude copy of the 
social arrangements in the land 
of their birth. Hence republican 
America is, as colonial America 
was, a reproduction of Old Eng- 
land, with her two Houses of 
Parliament, slightly modified in 
their constitution; with her laws 
adopted, almost without alteration ; 
with everything, in short, which is 
really English, except an Estab- 
lished Church, a Peerage, and an 
hereditary chief magistracy, and 
with an enormous amount of ven- 
ality and personal corruption super- 
added to all. The wild attempts 
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at republican government made 
from time to time in France, on 
the other hand, as they had their 
origin in chaos, so they led up in 
every instance only to confusion. 
But confusion is inconsistent with 
the integrity of a State. It was 
impossible that the Republic of 
1792 should end otherwise than it 
did. It was equally impossible that 
the Republic of 1848 should sub- 
sist beyond the precise moment 
appointed for its dissolution; and 
it is not less certain that the third 
Republic, that which professes now 
to be in power, will end by and by, 
possibly after greater suffering and 
more bloodshed, in a government 
of mere force. We do not there 
fore blame Louis Napoleon for 
doing what somebody else- would 
have surely attempted had he not 
been first in the field. But what 
are we to think of a nation which 
in its form of government is per- 
petually vibrating between extreme 
licentiousness and pure absolutism, 
which seems to be just as happy in 
one of these states of national ex- 
istence as in the other, and cannot 
settle down into permanent content 
with anything intermediate be 
tween the two? 

Louis Philippe had committed in 
his day these two among many 
mistakes: he created an unneces- 


sarily large bureaucracy, hoping to . 


enlist thereby the self-interests of 
many persons in the stability of 
his throne; and though keeping 
the army strong in numbers, he 
affected to place greater confidence 
for the maintenance of domestic 
tranquillity, in the National Guard 
than in the regular troops. No 
stranger visiting Paris in his reign 
could fail to be struck with the 
superior appearance of these civic 
soldiers over the Line, and with the 
greater deference which was every- 
where paid to them by the King and 
the people. The army felt the slight, 
and resented it. At the same time, 
the creation of an enormous num- 
ber of places under Government, 
both in town and country, as 
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it called forth a widespread de- 
mand for them, so it made ene- 
mies of all whose applications 
were refused. Napoleon III. acted 
differently. He employed the re- 
gular troops exclusively to win for 
him the crown, and made no secret 
of his determination to rely solely 
upon them for keeping it in his 
family. The fighting, if such it de- 
served to be called, which took place 
in the streets of Paris, was brought 
on for scarcely another purpose than 
more and more to separate the sol- 
diers from the people. Few barri- 
cades were raised, but the troops 
which advanced against them fired 
into the windows of the houses as 
they passed along, and thus took 
their revenge for former slights by 
killing. many persons who never had 
a hand in inflicting them. 

There was no real love for the 
Republic at that time among any 
class of French society except the 
lowest. The bourgeoisie feared as 
well as hated it—in their minds it 
was synonymous with Communism. 
When, therefore, the Empire was 
proclaimed, they gave in their ad- 
hesion to it as affording the best 
chance to them of protection for 
life and property. But Napoleon 
had by this time other friends in 
France than the shopkeepers. 
While President of the Republic 
he had won over the Romish clergy 
by keeping Rome for the Pope, and 
Athe priests evinced their gratitude 
by using their influence in his fa- 
vour when the plebiscite was ap- 
pealed to to convert the Republic 
into the Empire. Thus the clergy 
and the army, between them, raised 
him to the purple—the latter by 
shooting down opposition to his 
attainment of power, the former by 
bringing up seven millions of the 
most ignorant men of Europe to 
declare that he was by their frée 
choice Emperor of the French. 

To one so circumstanced, there 
was no option except to keep true 
to himseif and to his fortunes the 
instruments of his advancement. 
The clergy were to be conciliated 
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by talking of religion and of peace, 
the army by not insignificant re- 
ferences to past glories, and a 
coming renewal of them. The 
same public document which pro- 
nounced “the Empire to be 
peace,” announced that the Treat 
of Vienna should be torn up. 
most uncalled-for declaration this 
last, only less foolish because less 
palpably opposed to inevitable 
facts than the first. The Treaty of 
Vienna had fallen to pieces of its 
own accord long before 1850. The 
independence of Cracow was a thing 
of the past. Poland had become 
a mere geographical expression. 
The Kingdom of the Netherlands, 
created for the purpose of bridling 
France on the north, was _ split 
asunder; and last, though not 
least important of all, the cond.. 
tion which bound the signatories 
never to allow a member of. the 
Buonaparte family to govern France 
had in his own person been set 
aside. What then could the new 
Emperor mean by his complaints 
of this obsolete treaty, and his ex- 
pressed determination to tear it 
up? Only: that he should seize the 
first opportunity that presented 
itself of pushing out the French 
frontiers to the line along which 
they ran before the treaty was 
signed. But to achieve that end 
he must annex Belgium, perhaps 
Holland also. Then there were the 
Rhenish Provinces, now German, 
sixty years ago French. There was 
Nice on the one flank of the Alps 
and Savoy on the other, not to speak 
of Switzerland, at all events of Ge- 
neva,—these, in his uncle’s days, 
had all been part and parcel of the 
Empire. Did Louis Napoleon al- 
ready contemplate the possibility 
of stretching out his hands in so 
many directions? Had his own 
people any reason to expect, had 
the rest of Europe any reason to 
apprehend, that sooner or latter he 
would make the attempt to do so? 
We believe that the former did ex- 
pect—certainly the French army ex- 
pected—that some such effort would 
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be made. We know that the rest 
of Europe watched the progress of 
events not without anxiety. But 
events took a turn different from 
the course which both had marked 
out for them, and hence the pro- 
longation of what must now, we 
suppose, be described as a state of 
suspense for France, and for Europe 
of anxiety, and a large expenditure 
in military preparations everywhere. 

Louis Napoleon used no vain 
words when he spoke of tearing 
up the Treaty of Vienna. He set 
about the operation skilfully; for 
with him the destruction of the 
treaty in question was less the im- 
mediate recovery of provinces than 
the alienation one from another of 
the Powers which had signed it. 
He made his beginning by a quarrel 
with Russia—of which the sove- 
reign had refused to recognise him 
as a brother. The Crimean War 
was his handiwork, and it dis 


solved at once the friendly relations” 
which had previously subsisted be- 


tween England and Russia. To 
a certain extent also it avenged 
for the French army the disaster 
of Moscow. And it accomplished 
another purpose, in his eyes of the 
first importance. It cemented be- 
tween France and England an 
alliance which he believed to be 
more important to himself than 
any other which could at that time 
be formed. Finally, he made use of 
the opportunity to create an ar- 
moured fleet, to which for a while 
there was nothing in the world to 
be compared. 

We are not going to follow step 


by step the foreign policy of Eng-- 


land’s fallen ally. However it 
might affect the Continental nations, 
our credulous rulers believed that 
from first to last it was generous 
and loyal to us. If he made some 
extravagant demands in 1857, and 
if his colonels, with or without his 
sanction, petitioned to be marched 
upon London, he took no steps to 
enforce compliance with the for- 
mer piece of folly, nor paid fur- 
ther heed to the latter than signifi- 
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cantly to make the petitions of his 
officers public. And did he not 
offer free passage to our troops 
through France while the Indian 
Mutiny was at its height? There- 
fore our rulers took no note of his 
interference in the quarrel between 
Italy and Austria, nor of the curious 
manner in which he came to the 
help of the former. We remember 
that in his uncle’s time Italy had 
been a satellite of France. Could he 
have dreamed of making her such 
again, when in 1859, before a man 
was moved, he allowed time enough 
to elapse after the declaration of 
war for Austria to swoop down upon 
Turin and seize it? Who knows ? 
Had Austria acted thus, and France 
subsequently driven her out again, 
Italy would have become to France 
a fair booty of war, and France 
might have done with her what 
she chose. As things turned out, 
the war against Austria was a war 
with France and Italy in alliance. 
But why, after Solferino, was peace 
patched up so abruptly, at a mo- 
ment, too, when Louis Napoleon 
was able to make the Austrian Em- 
peror aware (how came he ‘to be 
ignorant of the fact till then ?) 
that the Quadrilateral, on. which 
he depended, was without pro- 
visions, and therefore untenable ? 
For two reasons. Austria, though 
humbled, was yet conciliated by 
being permitted to retain Venetia 
and its outworks. Sardinia, with- 
a territory greatly enlarged, be- 
came the creature of France. And 
Nice and Savoy lost themselves in 
the new Empire as they had done 
in the old. 

Looking at the whole matter from 
his point of view, we cannot but 
acknowledge that the French, Em- 
peror’s foreign policy proved thus 
far to be a wise policy. The vanity 
of the French nation was flattered in 
two successful wars. The prestige 
of the French army was enormously 
raised. With two out of the four 
Powers which had crushed it in 1815 
the account was settled. His subse- 
quent proceedings are not marked 
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by the same amount of far-sighted- 
ness. Count Bismark appears to 
have overreached him in diplomacy 
when the rupture between Aus- 
tria and Prussia threatened. It was 
then, if at all, that he ought to 
have settled accounts with the lat- 
ter Power, and made the -former 
his stanch friend ever after. In- 
stead of this he appears to have 
gone into negotiations compromising 
himself, and seriously affecting the 
English alliance, and to have taken 
nothing from them except disap- 
pointment and mortification. It 
was a fatal error, from the effects of 
which—though the outer world 
knew it not—he never recovered. 
For his administration of the in- 
ternal affairs of France was all this 
while that of a ruler who is more 
occupied in keeping his own grasp 
on power, than in exercising his 
authority for the good of the com- 
munity. Order was maintained, no 
doubt; trade flourished. The cap- 
ital, indeed all the greater cities, 
were enlarged and beautified; and 
employment was found in execut- 
ing these works by a species of 
disguised Communism for multi- 
tudes who would have otherwise 
starved. But the Emperor did 
nothing—he could do nothing all 
the while, to reconstitute or even to 
consolidate society. No great na- 
tional institutions arose or becaine 
confirmed under him. The extent 
to which bribery and corruption 
was carried in controlling public 
opinion is not to be told. But a Go- 
vernment which depends mainly for 
its own existence on the facilities at 
its disposal for corrupting its agents, 
is sure to be ill-served, and by-and- 
by betrayed. Napoleon III. was 
never well served from the outset. 
His adherents stipported him solely 
because it was their interest to do 
so. They looked, as such agents 
are wont to look, first to themselves, 
and then, and not till then, to their 
employer. So also the army, on 
which he chiefly leaned, became 
demoralised through the means 
that were employed to insure its 


loyalty. The Emperor at once made 
too much of it and too little. He 
flattered its pride; yet till after 
1866 he kept it upon the old model, 
as regarded both its composition 
and its tactics. The French army 
under the first Napoleon was de- 
mocratic to the core. Every private 
soldier was taught to believe that he 
carried a marshal’s baton in his knap- 
sack ; and of the marshals themselves 
not a few had risen from the ranks. 
But this state of things, though 
it may work well enough amid a 
series of military successes, and 
under the control of a great master 
of war, leads in peace to the break- 
ing-down of discipline, and in 
unsuccessful war to open mu- 
tiny. Now Napoleon III. is not a 
master of war. Perhaps because 
he knew this he kept his over- 
grown army too much in the leash ; 
for large bodies of troops require 
active employment and the prospect 
of promotion—it may be of plunder 
—to keep them in good-humour, Yet 
it might be dangerous to bring out 
in any other individual those qua- 
lities, dear to all armies, and espe- 
cially dear to democratic armies, 
in which he was himself deficient. 
Be that as it may, there is good 
reason to believe that latterly his 
prestige was almost as much dam- 
aged among the military classes— 
we mean in the lower ranks—as in 
any other. The recording of 50,000 
votes from the army against him 
in the last appeal to the plebiscite, 
left small room to doubt that such 
was the case. 

The Emperor must have felt that 
the ground was beginning to shake 
under him when he consented to 
readjust the constitution of his 
Parliament. He must have seen 
that such readjustment, if effected 
by the uncontrolled will of the 
Houses themselves, would prove 
fatal to his autocracy in the long- 
run—hence his second appeal to 
the people. His steady support of 
the temporal power of the Pope 
had pleased only the clergy. The 
great body of the laity were indif- 
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ferent to it, and the garrison of 
Rome hated the work to which 
it was set. In a word, society in 
France, as it never took shape, 
nor had any heart round which to 
gather, was become a mere bundle 
of rods, held together by a withe, 
and ready, if the withe broke, to 
fall to pieces at any moment. 

Our readers will forgive us for 
carrying them thus rapidly over 
years and events, almost each of 
which, to be fairly dealt with, 
would require an article for itself. 
Our object will have been sufficiently 
served, however, if we have convey- 
ed to their minds the conviction 
which dwells upon our own, that 
France, for nearly a hundred years 
past, has been a nation without 
any principle of cohesion, without 
settled institutions to respect and 
maintain, restrained, not without 
difficulty, by sheer force, from fall- 
ing into anarchy. At the same 
time there is no denying that all 
this while France has been con- 


spicuous among nations for the in- 
tellectual vigour and scientific ac- 
quirements of her leading citizens. 
Indeed it is not going too far to say 
that there has been nothing like 
her in history, ancient or modern. 
Her condition is, or rather was, 


in fact a perfect paradox. With 
all the elements of real greatness 
abundant, she has never been great 
,throughout that long interval ex- 
cept as the troubler of the world’s 
peace. Her rulers one after another 
were compelled, in order to avert 
civil strife, to carry war into the 
territories of their neighbours ; and 
even that resource has in every in- 
stance failed them. Louis Philippe 
alone kept the peace, though more 
than once on the eve of breaking 
it; and Louis Philippe, like the 
relatives whom he pushed from the 
throne, died in exile. Now let us 
look for a moment into the circum- 
stances which led more immediate- 
ly to the state of things prevalent 
at this moment—not losing sight 
of the theory elsewhere advanced, 
whether ‘men will hear, or whether 
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they will forbear,” but simply fol- 
lowing one by one the steps, so to 
speak, of destiny, till we arrive at 
the end. 

In spite of all that has been said 
and written to the contrary—in 
spite of the admitted fact, that in 
consultation with the cabinet he 
allowed himself to be swayed by 
the opinions of Lebceuf—there is 
good evidence to show that the rup- 
ture with Prussia was not acceptable 
to the Emperor. For many years 
back, confessedly since 1866, the 
whole French people—not the army 
exclusively, but the mob, the middle 
classes, the senate itself—had been 
beside themselves with jealousy of 
the growing power and influence of 
their neighbour. That the Emperor 
shared in the feeling, and began 
early to make preparations for the 
day when it should become irrepres- 
sible, and the sword appealed to, is 
indeed beyond doubt. But the Em- 
peror’s nature is not an impulsive 
one. He ‘bided his time long ago 
in the face of numerous disappoint- 
ments and reverses: he was pre- 
pared to bide his time again, when- 
the object to be attained seemed 
far more within his reach than 
the acquisition of an _ imperial 
crown. The experience of real 
war which he had acquired in 1859 
had no tendency to create in hima 
violent passion for the game. He 
knew—no man better—that at Sol- 
ferino itself the throw had weil- 
nigh gone against him—indeed, that 
nothing except the indecision and 
blunders of his opponents saved 
him from a great defeat. Hence 
his after-schemes ,for the aggran- 
disement of France were entirely 
diplomatic, though not unsupported 
by the show of armed force, which 
it would be a libel upon him to say 
that he was restrained from using 
through the influence of personal 
fear, but which a distrust of his 
own military abilities—perhaps a 
natural dislike to war and its hor- 
rors—made him reluctant to have 
recourse to. It was this disinclina- 
tion to tempt fortune by shedding 
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blood that led him to close his ears 
against Lord Russell's charming; 
and to sit still while Denmark was 
robbed of some of her most valued 
provinces. The same temperament 
had its influence too in guiding him 
toa policy of inaction when the old 
feud between Prussia and Austria 
came to a head. Do not, however, 
let us be misunderstood.: Other 
motives to inaction than these were 
presented to him, both direct and 
indirect. The direct motive came 
from Count Bismark’s insinuation, 
that France would be likely to gain 
more from. the gratitude of Prussia 
than she could hope to acquire by 
provoking her hostility. The indi- 
rect motive needed no impulse from 
without ; it rose spontaneously into 
his own mind. A duel between Aus- 
tria and Prussia could hardly be 
waged without benefiting France 
somehow or another. In the first 
place, the war—end as it might— 
must weaken both belligerents; 
thus rendering Germany more 
amenable than she had as yet 
shown herself to be to French pro- 
posals. In the next place, Austria, 
having by far the better army of 


the two, was more likely than 


Prussia to prevail in the struggle. 
And should fortune so decide, 
France and her army would be 
equally gratified by witnessing the 
defeat of a power which they hated 
by one which they had just hum- 
bled; while Austria, mindful of 
the consideration shown to her 
in the hour of her depression, 
would be willing to see the French 
frontier once more upon the Rhine, 
more especially as Prussia would 
be thereby weakened. Whether or 
no the annexation of Belgium was 
seriously considered between the 
parties to that conspiracy, is a 
point still undecided. We _ have 
read two versions of a very ugly 
story, neither of them creditable 
to public morality on the Conti- 
nent. Which of them comes nearest 
to the truth will never, perhaps, be 
made clear. 

The course which events took 
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baffled all previous calculation. 
The well-trained and well-appointed 
standing army of Austria went 
down before the Prussian militia 
like corn before the reaper. In 
France there was much more than 
astonishment. The Court con- 
trived to put a good face upon 
its disappointment. The Govern- 
ment, as such, made no sign; 
but society in Paris and indeed 
in the provinces also, was roused to 
madness. The Chamber of Depu- 
ties, the leaders of the press, the 
quidnunes in every restaurant, the 
clubs, the army, the mob, de- 
manded that a check should be put 
upon the ambition of Prussia. We 
do the Emperor bare justice when 
we say that, almost alone, he saw 
the folly of these proceedings. 
Better than anybody else he under- 
stood how ill prepared France was 
in 1866 to enter the lists with her 
rival. Under the mistaken belief, 
however, that the truth, though 
clear to him, might be dark to 
Prussia, he hazarded that demand 
for a rectification of the French 
frontier which was at once, and 
without circumlocution, rejected. 
His prestige received a_ terrible 
blow, and so did that of his 
country. It must be atoned for, 
or worse might come. 

It was some little salve to the 
wounded vanity of France that 
Austria surrendered to her, and 
not to Italy or to Prussia, Venetia 
and the Quadrilateral. The most 
was made of the circumstance, as 
well as of her interference in the 


’ treaty of Prague, of the adherence 


to the terms of which, on both sides, 
she became in some measure the 
guarantee. These incidents, how- 
ever, though they might throw dust 
into other eyes, never deceived the 
Emperor for a moment. He had 
lost one great chance; he must be 
keenly on the watch for another. 
Disguising his mortification, and 
keeping a prudent silence, he de- 
voted all his energies to recast the 
entire military system of the Em- 
pire. Hitherto he had relied, as his 
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uncle did before him, on the stan- 
ding army alone. A National Guard 
—in other words, an armed popula- 
tion, was as little in favour with 
him, as with the founder of his 
family. But recent events con- 
strained him to look at the matter 
from a different point of view, and to 
provide for his standing army more 
effective reserves than under the 
old system could be made available. 
His plans were opposed in the 
Senate; they were distasteful to 
the people; yet he pertinaciously 
carried them through. Had he 
been faithfully served, there is no 
knowing what the effect might 
have been on the fate of France at 
this moment. But it was his mis- 
fortune never to be faithfully 
served; and in the present in- 
stance we see how the dice turned 
up. A word or two explanatory of 
what was attempted, and of the 
reasons for it, seem to be necessary. 
Everybody knows that the law 
of conscription was first established 
in France on the 5th of September 
1798. From that date ali French- 
men, without exception, as soon as 
they attained the age of twenty, 
were liable to be called out for mili- 
tary service. The number of con- 
seripts required from year to year 
was fixed at a maximum of 100,000, 
—which rose as the wars of the 


Empire extended themselves, to 
140,000; and reached at last, after 
the return from Moscow, the mon- 


strous figure of 300,000. It was 
in the course of these wars also 
that the French army, in order to 
render it more pliable, became 
told off into corps darmée—of 
which the strength ranged from 
20,000 to 30,000, and even to 
40,000 men. At the same time a 
practice was introduced the abuse 
of which in after years brought 
incalculable evils in its train. 
Men distinguished for their gal- 
lantry and endurance were draught- 
ed out of the line into the Im- 
perial Guard. Men of superior 
strength and stature were passed, 
when first enrolled, into corps 
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@élite. The refuse alone, which 
in all armies makes up the bulk 
of the force, did service in regi- 
ments of the line. The Imperial 
Guard, which in 1806 was composed 
of only 7000 men, comprehended 
in 1812 not fewer than 47,000. 
The defects of this system are ob- 
vious; yet, when first introduced, 
it told favourably rather than 
otherwise on the efficiency of the 
whole armed body. A spirit of 
emulation was awakened, which 
caused every man to do his duty, 
in order that he might win his 
way into the Guard. But as 
veterans were killed off, and raw 
lads took their places, a contrary 
result followed. The men _ lost 
heart, the Guard had no memories 
to dwell upon. Marshal Mac- 
donald, writing about the troops 
in the last years of the Empire, 
says, ‘“‘ The men are brave, but some- 
how they don’t hang together.” 
It was a faulty organisation. 

So long as the allies occupied 
France—that is, for three years 
after Waterloo—the French army 
hed hardly any existence. Subse- 
quently to 1818 it revived, when 
the peace establishment was fixed 
at 240,000 men. The term of ser- 
vice required of each soldier was 
ten years; and to keep the force 
complete, 40,000 conscripts were 
annually called in. The peace es- 
tablishment rose, after the Revolu- 
tion of 1830, to 300,000 men; and 
the period of service being con- 
tracted to six years, first 60,000, 
by-and-by 80,000 conscripts were 
Under 
the second Empire, the laws regu- 
lating these matters were only so 
far changed that a nominal force 
of 400,000 became the peace estab- 
lishment, which was kept complete 
by an annual levy of 100,000 con- 
scripts. The levy rose during the 
Crimean war, to 140,000. 

The Emperor seems never to 
have been faithfully served in 
military any more than in civil 
affairs. It is by no means certain 
that he always acted in good faith 
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towards himself. Under Louis 
Philippe, and during the brief 
reign of the Republic, it was com- 
petent to any person drawn, being 
unwilling to serve, to provide a 
substitute; and the price paid for 
the substitute rose and fell accord- 
ing to circumstances. But what- 
ever the sum demanded might be, 
it all went to the recruit, in pass- 
ing whom the authorities were very 
strict. The Emperor adopted a 
different plan. He has always 
professed to be an admirer of the 
old soldier. He held that a trained 
man at seven-and-twenty is worth 
a great deal more than a raw 
youth of twenty-one; and he en- 
couraged, as much as he could, 
re-engagements. General Trochu 
looks at this matter in a different 
light. His opinion is that a soldier 
rarely improves after four or five 
years’ service with the colours; that 
he gets into bad habits by too long 
a severance from domestic life. He 
therefore advocates a rigid adher- 
ence to the letter of the law, and a 
faithful passage of the whole youth 
of the country through the ranks. 
The Emperor’s views were, as may 
be supposed, acted upon; and a 
novel mode of exemption from 
military service became established. 
A price ‘was fixed at which any 
man drawn might, if so disposed, 
purchase an exemption; and the 
amount — not less than eighty 
pounds sterling—was received into 
the public treasury. Then it be 
came the duty of the Government 
to procure the substitute and keep 
the ranks complete ; 
done as far as possible, by offering 
bounties to men who had served 
their time, and keeping them with 
their colours. 


Two evils — one the 


political, 
other moral—attended on this pro- 


cess. The number of men in France 
trained to arms diminished year by 
year. The Government could not 
resist the temptation of applying to 
other than the purpose for which 
they were professedly required the 
sums of money paid by exempts. 
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Nor was that all. Very few really 
good soldiers—-men sober, .indus- 
trious, and conscientious — cared 
to take on after their six years 
came to an end. It was only the 
drunkard, the loafer, the man 
of bad character, who, having 
no trade or@fiome to return to, 
remained with his colours. And 
he gave his worthless services for 
probably one-tenth of the amount 
which had been paid in by the ex- 
empt. But the habit of making 
underhand bargains grows on all 
who acquire it; and the exemption 
money gradually became a source of 
profit only to those into whose hands 
it first came. The army, besides be- 
ing allowed to die down in point of 
numbers, was recruited out of the 
worst and cheapest materials, and 
the hangers-on of the Imperial Court 
grew rich. 

The war in Bohemia and its re- 
sults caused the Emperor to look 
more ¢losely than he had previous- 
ly done into the condition of his 
army, and to change its armament. 
As yet the infantry carried muzzle- 
loading miniés only. He ordered an 
enormous supply of chassepots to be 
provided. Secretly but vigorously 
he pushed on the construction of 
mitrailleuses; and in spite of an 
amount of opposition which ap- 
peared at one moment to threaten 
the stability of the throne, he car- 
ried through a measure of reorgan- 
isation which may be thus briefly 
described: — No soldier once en- 
rolled was henceforth to be abso- 
lutely discharged, under a period of 
nine years. Five of these he was 
to spend with his colours, the re- 
maining four en congé, being liable 
at any moment to be recalled to 
the ranks, and subject to annual 
inspections and drills. The stand- 
ing army which stood at 400,000 
men, could thus, it was assumed, 
be raised within a fortnight to 
600,000. Behind these, moreover, 
all men capable of bearing arms 
were required to enrol themselves 
in a National Guard, which was so 
far, by Act of the Legislature, ren- 
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dered mobile, that in whole, or in 
part, it could, in case of invasion, 
be called out and marched to any 
point where danger seemed to 
threaten. No improvements ap- 
pear to have been effected either 
in the construction or manage- 
ment -of the artille The rifled 
gun which did its work at Sol- 
ferino was still the model piece of 
French ordinance, and the gunners 
continued to follow the gun on 
foot, except, in the horse artillery, 
where all were mounted. 

Again we have to repeat, what 
has more than once been said al- 
ready, that the Emperor was never 
faithfully served. How, indeed, 
could it be otherwise among people 
where, in point of fact, there are no 
national institutions clung to be- 
cause their beneficial influence has 
been recognised for ages, but only 
a Government of force, which every- 
body holds himself justified in 
evading as often and whenever he 
can? Napoleon’s plans, as they 
come before us on paper, seem to 


be all that, for the purposes he had 
in view, could have been desired. 
But from first to last, from begin- 
ning to end, they failed in the exe- 


cution. The army was not kept 
up to its full strength; the Garde 
Mobile was neither armed nor dis- 
ciplined ; the camp which he formed 
at Chalons, and with which our 
Government and military authori- 
ties expressed themselves delighted, 
seems to have done as little to in- 
struct the French troops in the art 
of campaigning as our camps at 
Aldershot or the Curragh do for 
ours. The Intendance Militaire, 
which our War Office has servilely 
copied, fully justified the character 
which General Trochu gave of it. 
Everywhere a spirit of arrogant 
self-assertion was rampant. Every- 
where peculation and roguery pre- 
vailed. Whether the Emperor 
knew, even in part, the extent to 
which this moral putrefaction was 
carried we cannot pretend to say; 
but certainly, when the moment 
arrived for testing the strength of 
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the machine thus put together, nei- 
ther his parting address to the Par- 
isians, nor his first order of the day 
to the army, showed that the over- 
weening vanity which had taken 
possession of all France besides, 
was shared in by him. 

Now, contrast for one moment 
with this state of things the condi- 
tions secial, moral, and military, of 
the power with which France in 
July last shrieked with delight at 
the prospect of measuring swords. 
Prussia has her ambition, and has 
long had it; but its end must be 
admitted to be noble, whatever men 
may think of some of the means 
which have been applied to reach 
it. There is a great deal both of 
practical irreligion and immorality 
among the upper and_ wealthier 
classes in Prussia, just as, we are 
sorry to say, is too much the case 
nearer home. But the bulk of the 
people fear God as honestly and 
sincerely as they honour the King. 
We have now lying before us a 
paper which describes the eagerness 
with which, as soon as _ hostilities 
became inevitable, as well in July 
last as when the quarrel with Aus- 
tria came to a head, the Prussian 
people pressed forward to supple- 
ment the expenditure already de- 
termined upon by the Government 
for the purpose of affording to the 
troops the consolations of religion 
while actually engaged in war. 
Now it is far more from _inci- 
dents of this sort than from the 
writings of theologian divines and 
professors that the religious tone 
of society in a country is to 
be judged of. Very likely Eng- 
land was, in the proper sense of 
the term, just as little godly in 
Queen Anne’s reign as she is now. 
But we cannot read of the prayers 
read publicly to Marlborough’s 
troops, and of the administration 
of the Sacrament on the day pre- 
ceding a battle, without receiving 
the impression that for the out- 
ward forms of religion at least 
there was more respect among our 
fathers than we can pretend to now. 
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So, also, when we learn that in ad- 
dition to the established number 
of military chaplains the Prussian 
parishes and consistories subscribed 
and sent with the army upwards of 
a hundred clergymen to minister to 
the troops in the field, we cannot 
doubt either the sincerity of the 
persons so subscribing, or the an- 
xiety of those sons and brothers 
when far away, and fronting death 
continually, not to have those good 
customs absolutely broken through 
which were associated with their 
memories of home. We _ repeat, 
then, that as a nation Prussia 
is a religious nation, however 
prevalent among a certain portion 
of the community rationalism 
may be. With Prussia also, as 
with Germany in general, society 
rests upon settled foundations. 


The King, the Prince of Prussia, 
Prince Charles Frederick—all the 
members, in short, of the royal 
family—are the leaders of the peo- 
ple in war, just as they are their 
protectors as well as rulers in peace. 


The laws of Prussia may here and 
there be unsuitable to our notions; 
but the Prussian people revere as 
well as obey them, because they 
know that without law neither life 
nor property is safe. The Prus- 
sians are a domestic people, a frugal 
people, and an industrious people. 
Yet when the honour or safety of 
Fatherland is threatened they turn 
out—the youth, the man in full 
vigour, the old man—willing to vin- 
dicate both. Prussia hates revolu- 
tions—not her court and her nobles 
only — but her entire population. 
In 1848 she went mad for a mo- 
ment, following the bad example 
set to her by France. But acts 
of violence were perpetrated only 
in Berlin, which, like other capitals, 
is the most demoralised section of 
the kingdom; and even there they 
were soon put down. Let us not, 
however, be suspected of either 
voluntary or involuntary blindness 
to the moral obliquities of which 
the Prussian Government has been 
guilty. The high ambition to make 
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Germany one and great, supplied 
a ready excuse for acts which admit 
of no defence on grounds of moral- 
ity. But these were the acts of a 
clique—may we not rather say of 
one man, the leader of the clique ?— 
of a statesman as unscrupulous as 
he is able, who has certainly served 
Prussia well, often when she was 
averse to be benefited by him, 
however outrageously he may 
have trampled down the rights 
of other States. In the present 
instance, however, neither Prussia 
nor Count Bismark are answerable 
for the horrors which darken our 
horizon. Prussia did what she 
could to keep out of the present 
troubles. She knew the power she 
had to deal with. It had been at 
least as faithless to Austria as she 
had been; and was not very likely 
to keep faith with’ herself. . Still 
she withdrew her candidate to the 
Spanish throne when called upon 
to choose between that course and 
war. What more had France a 
right to require of her? And 
what has unhappy France done? 
No sooner is the Emperor—the 
elected of the people—in diffi- 
culties, than they cover him with re- 
proaches and insults. No sooner 
is the army worsted in fair fight, 
than it turns upon its leaders. 
What a contrast is offered be- 
tween France defeated now, and 
Prussia borne down in 1806! Prus- 
sia deserved her fate then, for her 
policy had been as insane as it was 
selfish; yet the Prussian — people 
clung to their Sovereign, and hon- 
oured him the more for his misfor- 
tunes. The French Senate no 
sooner hears of the capitulation of 
Sedan than it votes the throne 
empty, and throws all the blame of 
the war and its consequences on 
the captive Emperor. And ever 
since, Europe has heard of nothing 
except the vices of the man, when 
those who are now the loudest in 
heaping censure upon him were 
once the most abject among his 
flatterers. What a lesson may we 
not learn from all this! What 
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a sermon do not passing events 
preach ! 

And here are we, governed by a 
set of men who either cannot or will 
not be taught by experience; whose 
strength is only to pull down; who 
cannot construct, or will not, either 
in civil or military life; who might 
have stayed this war, but did 
not; who, while Germany is re- 
monstrating with them, and justly 
so, for allowing contraband of war 
to be conveyed to France daily, re- 
ceive in the person of their chief, 
deputations from avowed demo- 
erats, and coquet with them and 
flatter them. Nor is that all. 
While in every other circle of 
society, from the highest to the 
lowest—among the educated classes 
equally with the uneducated—in 
the working man’s cottage as keenly 
as in the nobleman’s hall—there is 
an intense feeling of horror and 
pity for all that is going on in 
France, our ministry go about 


amusing themselves, in Scotland, at 
their country seats, or by the sea- 


side, without so much as meeting 
in Council to consider whether any 
or what steps can be taken to stay 
the carnage. Is there no man of 
courage and clearness enough of 
vision among them to see and 
take measures for enforcing some 
sense of moral right in the exas- 
perated combatants? Are we con- 
demned to look on till either France 
shall become a desert, or the 
German armies, cut off by disease 
and assassination, melt utterly 
away. Has not Europe had enough, 
and more than enough, of suffering 
to last it for a generation at least? 
We quite admit that the right which 
we could at one time assert to give 
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a tone to European politics on all 
great questions affecting the bal- 
ance of power has long gone from 
us. We have become of late go 
entirely engrossed with what we 
call our own affairs—remodelling 
our institutions, recasting our law 

disgusting our colonies, flattering 
our mobs—that public men seem 
to have forgotten that nations, 
like individuals, cannot long exist 
in a state of isolation. And our 
neighbors, understanding _ this, 
and seeing how powerless we 
are to act, have ceased to pay 
more heed than suits their own 
convenience to our wishes when 
we spo them. But the wisdom, 
indeed the necessity, of putting a 
speedy stop to a state of things 
which outrages humanity as much 
as it brings disgrace upon their 
common Christianity, cannot but 
so present itself to the rest of the 
neutral Powers that a word of 
encouragement from us, rightly ut- 
tered, could hardly fail of bringing 
them to understand their duty. 
For two facts are obvious enough: 
France has no chance, by herself, of 
obtaining better terms than Prussia 
has just offered to her; and France, 
in the interests of the rest of the civ- 
ilised world, must not be reduced 
to the condition of a second-rate 
Power. But what is the use, gov- 
erned as we now are, of writing or 
talking thus? God help us in our 
own strait, when it comes! as 
come it may at any moment. For, 
verily, the destinies of the Empire 
will have little, in the future, to 
cheer us, if the guidance of affairs 
be long left in the hands which 
now, unhappily, misdirect them. 








